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INTRODUCTION 

TOURING tho last.lour or five decades the Appli- 
cations of Chemistry have experienced an extra¬ 
ordinary development, and thttre is scarcely an industry 
that has not benefited, directly or indirectly, from this 
expansion. Indeed, the Science trenches in greater 
or less degree n|)Qn all departments of human activity. 
Practically every division ot Natural Science has now 
been linked u]t with it in the common service of man¬ 
kind. So ceaseless and rapid is this expansion that 
the recondite knowledge of one generation hccomes a 
part of the technology of th'e next. 'I'hus the conceptions 
of chemical dynamics of one decade become translated 
into the current practice of its succes.sor ; the doctrines 
concerning chemical structure and constitution of one 
period form the basis of large-scale synthetical processes 
of another ; an obscure phenomenon like Catalysis is 
found to be capable of widespread application in 
manufacturing operations of the most diverse character. 

This series of Monographs will afford illustrations of 
these and similar facts, and incidentally indicate their 
bearing on the trend of industrial chemistry in the near 
future. They will serve to show how fundamental and 
essential is the relation of principle to practice. They 



will afford examples of the application of recent know¬ 
ledge to modern manufacturing procedure. As regards 
their .scope, it should be stated the books are not intended 
to cover the whole ground of the technology of the matters 
to which they relate. 'I'hey tire not concerned with the 
technical iiitniilur ot manulacture e.xccpt in so kir tis these 
may be ncccsstiry to elucidate some point of principle. In 
some; cases, where the subjects toucli the actual frontiers of 
progress, knowledge is so very recent tmd its ajiplic.ition 
so very tentative that both tire tilmost certain to ex¬ 
perience profound niodilication sooner or kiter. This, 
of course, is inevitable. Hut even so such books htive 
more than tin epliemeral interest. They are vtilu.ible as 
indictuing new tind only partitilly occupied territory ; and 
as illustrating the vast ]iotentialily ol Iruititil conceptions 
and the worth of general principles wliich htive shown 
themselves captibk* of uselul service. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There is considerable truth in the statement, made more tlian 
sixty years ago by Dr. John Percy,^ the father of British metal¬ 
lurgy, that “ in proportion to the success with which tlie metal- 
lurgic art is practised in this country will the interests of the 
whole population, directly or indirectly, in no inconsiderable 
degree be promoted.” This is true, not only of the United 
Kingdom, but also of the British ffnipirc. 

Had the importance of this fact been more fully recog¬ 
nised during the past three .or four decades by the Government 
and by those engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries, 
there can be little doubt that the valuable mineral resources 
of the Empire would - have been more fully developed and 
utilised, and adequate provision would have been made for smelt¬ 
ing the ores within the Empire in the interests of the metal 
industries of this country and the Colonies. The crisis through 
which we are passing has revealed to what an extent our lack 
of metallurgical enterprise has enabled Teutonic influence to 
gain control of the mineral and metal resources of the British 
Empire, and made the United Kingdom largely dependent on 
foreign supplies to meet her increasing demands for industrial 
metals. 

“ Before the war the world’s markets for the majority of the 
non-ferrous metals were very largely controlled by a group of 

* Inaugural lecture to students of tlic Royal School of Mines, London, 
1851. ■ 
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German metal companies engaged primarily in buying metals 
and acting as selling agents for producers. 

“ How complete this control was few people knew. 

“ The outbreak of war disclosed it in all its formidableness. 

“ The most important of these concerns was the Metallgcsell- 
schaft of Frankfort-on-the-Main. This place was the centre of 
certain German financial interests which had combined to 
establish the Metall Bank and the Metalhirgische Gesellschaft. 
In one way or anotlier this great organisation had established 
financial interests in metal undertakings, not only in Germany 
and Austria, but also in the United States of America,the United 
Kingdom, and various parts of the British Empire, 

“ This enormously powerful group ol companies controlled the 
world's metal markets, ot which Frankfort became the centre. 

‘‘ Their connections with other undertakings and their ramifica¬ 
tions were e.xcecdingly complicated and difficult to control. 
In some instances there was a direct financial connection ; in 
others the connection was established by some form of agree¬ 
ment. But whatever the method, there was no doubt about 
the ascendency acquired by the Germans.”* 

In no case was this control more stringent than in that 
of zinc. Before the war the Germans, by weans of the so-called 
Zinc Convention which they organised, were placed very 
largely m control of the zinc trade of the world, and were also 
able to enter into long-date contracts for the sup] 5 ly of large 
quantities of ore mined within the British Empire, thus placing 
British consumers of zinc m an unwarrantable position of in¬ 
security. 

This control was a source of great embarrassment to the 
British Government at the outbreak of war, and for quite two 
years afterwards the cause of this country and its Allies was 
severely handicapped because we were without the necessary 
metal supplies, and many trades were in jeopardy. With the 
view of preventing this control in the future, the Government 
has recently passed the " Non-ferrous Metals Bill,” which is a 
measure designed to keep the control of the supply of these 
essential metals in British hands. 

For many years the United Kingdom has had to depend on 
imported metal to the extent of more than 70 per cent, of her 
zinc requirements. 

* II. C II. Carpenter, Ah/z/ff, vol. c., p. 28{ 
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Before the war tlic bulk of tlie British supply of zinc was 
obtained from Gonnajiv and Belgium. Earh counfiy was a 
large producer of the metal, and each also a large importer 
of zinc ore fiom the most im|X)rtant zinc mine in the British 
Empire, that at Broken Hill, in Australia. 

The outbreak of war led to a remarkable situation in the 
British and Colonial zinc markets, owing to the sudden cutting 
off of pre-war supplies of the metal, and the loss to Australia 
of nearly all her markets for /me ore (eoneentrates). The 
demand for the metal increased enormously, zinc as a con¬ 
stituent of cartridge biass being .in indispensable munition metal. 
But whilst there were enormous quantities of zinc ore await¬ 
ing shipment in New South Wales, most of the British smelters 
were unable to treat it, as their furnaces were not adapted to 
this particular class of ore. 

Consequently, at the outbreak ol war Great ftritain found 
herself in the anomalous position of ha\'ing command of the 
seas, and with an immense siipjily of zinc ore within the Empiie, 
but with smelting plant quite madeqiiale to (onvert this ore mio 
metal. 

The serious shortage of spelter was temporarily met b\’ exports 
from the United States, the world’s laigest ])rodurer of zinc, bid 
as the production in that country is iisiiallv only about equal to 
the consumption, the result w.is .i rapid rise in the price of the 
metal, the selling price appreciating to more than five times its 
pre-war figure. 

These conditions led to an inquiry into the position of the 
British zinc industry, and also to a consideration ot the possi¬ 
bilities of so increasing the future output of metal that it shall 
at least be sufficient to mci't .dl home requirements. Such a 
situation as that in which Great Jhitam foimd herself at the 
beginning of hostilities should never have been allowed to arise, 
and it is satisfactory to know that steps are being taken to make 
its recurrence impossible, riicre is every reason why thesiqiplics 
of zinc concentrates which have hitherto been largely shipped 
to the Continent, should be tnaited within the British Empire, 
and it is to be hoped that m the luturi' this will be done. 
Legislation has decided that the resources of the Empire are 
not, in the future, to be lelt to be exploited by Germans. 

.As showing the great importance of the Broken Hill zinc ore 
deposits it may be stated that the output would be more Ilian 
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sufficieiit to sup])ly tifr, entire demand of tlie United Kingdom 
for metjrnic zinc. 

With tlie view ol relieving the ziue situation and icndriing 
the United Kingdom less dependent on foreign snjiplies, important 
schemes, which are dealt with later in this monograpli, have been 
taken in liand, and there seems to be some prospect that the 
British zinc smelting industry w’ill, in the near future, take the 
)X)sition that its importance demands. 

Steady progress has .ilready been made, and the movement is 
progressing at an accelerated rate, largely through the impetus 
given to it by the crisis through which the country is now passing. 

When the rank tiiis country holds among nations as regards 
her metal industries is taken into consideration, it must be 
a matter of surprise that in the past so little attempt appears 
to have been made to dcrelop the zinc smelting industry 
so that the production of this important industrial metal shall 
be commensurate with the needs of the country. 

The Position of Zinc in Commerce and in the Arts 

Although zinc was extracted from its ores on a commercial 
scale in Europe in the middle of the eighteenth century, it did 
not begin to take a jirominent place in the arts until a 
century later, so that, from an industrial point of view, it is 
regarded as a comparatively modern metal when compared with 
metals such as lead and cojiper that have been in common use 
for centuries. 

Zinc, or spelter, as it is termed commercially, possesses physievd 
and cliemical properties that render it extremely useful, ami 
when these properties were fully recognised the metal lose, 
somewhat rapidly, to a position of considerable importance. 
It now occupies the third place in the list of non-ferrous base 
metals of value in the metal industries, only being surpassed in 
this respect by lead and copper. 

The rapidity with which zinc has grown in industrial importance 
may be judged from the fact that the world’s output has almost 
quadrupled itself in the past thirty years, and in that time the 
British production has increased tenfold. The world's produc¬ 
tion of the three non-ferrous metals in most common use in the 
years 1911-1913—the latest figures available under normal 
conditions—was as follows - 
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World’s Output of Non-Ferrous MErALi. * 
([n metric tons 2204-0 lb.) 
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18 
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Copper 


1,005,900 

1,0 1 },5<)0 

f)8 

5 0 

Zinc 


997.900 

f ,01 2,700 

■ “ 

' 1 3 


From the hgiircs lor the production m 1913 it will be seen 
that for every r,ooo tons of lead produced there were 921 tons of 
copper and 920 tons of zinc 

This close coincidence between the figures for copper and zinc 
shows that the relative position occupied by zinc in the arts and 
commerce was, at the outbreak of war, piactically the same as 
that of copper, a metal which has been in use for industrial 
purposes tor a very much longer period. 

Owing to the disturbance caused by the war, it is doubtful 
how far this ratio is to-day strictly preserved. 

Zinc owes its important jiositicjn largely to its valuable ])ro- 
perty of preventing the corrosion or rusting of iron when this 
metal is coated superficially with it, and also to the fact that 
it is a valuable constituent of brass, now one of the most 
widely used industrial alloys. 

It may be well here to point out that the nomenclature ot zinc 
is a tittle contusing. The Ilritish usage, and also to a certain 
extent the American, is to <ipply the term “ spelter ” to designate 
the ordinary in.got zinc of conimercc, the word “ zinc ” being 
usually reserved for the rolled metal and for chemical and 
mineralogicat terminology. 

‘ Statistics issued by the Metall Gesellschaft ami the Metall li.uik of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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riic miner sells ore ',to .the smelter on the basis of its zinc ■ 
content, and the latter markets the e.xtracted metal as spelter, 
which is not “ a metal ” in sensu striclo, but a commercial 
alloy produced by the smeltiiif;: of zinc ores, and, although 
consisting mainly of zinc, usually contains sensible proportions 
of lead and other metals. 

Recent usage, so far as Great Britain is concerned, has inclined 
towards the use of the word spelter for all grades of metal up to 
those containing 99-8 per cent, of zinc or thereabouts, those of 
higher quality than this being designated " line-zinc.” * Although 
arbitrary, there are commercial reasons for the distinction. 

The crude zdnc obtained direct from ores by smelting is usually 
known in the trade as ” virgin spelter ” in this country, and as 
'' primary zinc ” in America, whereas metal that has been in use 
and then rcmeltcd is termed ‘‘ remclted spelter ” in this country 
and '' secondary zinc ” in America. 

The term " hard spelter ” is given to a cheap and common 
brand of metal, consisting of zinc contaminated with iron, 
resulting from the galvanising process. 

‘ " /me. its Production and Industrial Applications,” K. C Moulden. 
Joum Roy. Soc of Arts, 1916, vol Ixiv, ]i 500. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORY OF ZINC 

In turning to the liistory of zinc it is difiicult to determine 
when, and by whom, the metal was first isolated in the metallic 
state. Primitive metallurgical processes are referred to in the 
oldest known historical records, but none of the descriptions 
of ores and processes used, and of metals obtained, can be applied 
with any degree of certainty to metallic zinc. Undoubtedly 
zinc as a distinct metal was unknown in early times, in fact as 
late as the sixteenth century it was not known in Europe ; but 
there are strong reasons for the belief that the Chinese were 
acquainted with it as metal at least several centuries earlier.’ 

In Roman times it was known in the alloyed state as a con¬ 
stituent of brass, an alloy of zinc and cojipcr. 

Zinc first appears in the coins of the Republic as an impurity , 
as an intentional addition, however, it only dates from the time 
of Augustus (20 B.c. to 14 A.D.), wlicn brass was made for the 
first time in the world’s history. 

The Romans were the lirst makers of brass. Although they 
were unacquainted with the essential constituent, zinc, yet they 
had discovered that, by melting copper together with a certain 
ore (calamine, the natural zinc carbonate) by the process known 
as “ cementation,” a yellow alloy of a more golden colour than 
bronze could be obtained, the alloy being known subsequently 
as “ calamine brass.” That the Romans were the first inventors 
of brass is, according to Prof. Gowland,^ without doubt, as the 
alloy is not found in Greece or the Greek colonies or elsewhere 
until the time of the l^oman Empire. 

' W. Ck)wlan(l, Presidentwl .\ddress, fourn. Inst of Metals, 1912, 
vol. vii, p. 42. 

’ Loc. cit., p, 46. 
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The first mention of zinc as a distinct metal is usually ascribed 
to the alchemist Paracelsus (1493-1541), but there appears to 
be little doubt that it was first actually recognised in the metallic 
state in Europe by his contemporary, Georgius Agricola, the 
renowned metallurgical writer, who about the middle of the 
sixteenth century accidentally discovered it in the wall crevices 
of a smelting furnace treating zinciferous lead and copper ores 
at Goslar in the HartzA 

As, however. Agricola only describes the metal and makes no 
mention of the extraction of zinc from its ores in his well known 
work " De Re Metallica,” 1556, it may be concluded that the 
metal was not generally known in his time. 

Tlie discovery of zinc in Europe seems to have been quite 
independent of any knowledge of the metal in the Far East, 
where, as previously stated, it was undoubtedly known prior to 
tlie sixteenth century. 

There is also some evidence that zinc was known and extracted 
in India prior to the sixteentli century. 

The localities of Eastern production have never been 
adequately investigated. Nevertheless, it is well known that 
the Chinese have, from very early times, possessed considerable 
metallurgical knowledge, and it is not improbable that when 
the early history of the metallurgy of this ancient people 
comes to be written it will be found that the first separa¬ 
tion of metallic zijic from its ores must be attributed to the 
Chinese. 

There is evidence that the greater part of the zinc produced 
in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries came from China. 
Th.e metal was imported from China into Europe by Portuguese 
and Dutch merchants under such names as tutinag, and spiauter, 
or spialter ; hence the word speltrum, introduced by Boyle, 
and the English word spelter, which is almost the only term for 
crude zinc in the works at the present day. 

The importation of zinc from China has continued to the 
present day, and quite a substantial quantity of Chinese zinc 
of very good quality has found its way to England since the war 
began. 

The earliest certain descriptions of zinc production in India 

‘ For full dl.scussion of the early history of zinc, see Agricola’s “ DeRe 
Metallica,” translated by H. C. and L. H. Hoover, London, 1912, 
pp. 408-410. 
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appear to be some recipes for its extraction dating from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries quoted by Praphulla Chandra 
Ray in his “ History of Hindu Chemistry,” London, 1902, p. 39. 
The crude distillation of zinc was conducted in Kajputana as 
late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the remains 
of such smelting, in this and other districts of India, are said to 
be very ancient. 



CHAPTER II 

nil; RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PRODUCTION 

The Esiablishmenl of Zinc Smelting Centres 

WilAi'EVER uncertainty there may be as to the antiquity ol tlie 
discovery of metallic zinc, there appears to be little doubt that 
the art of extracting it from its ores by distillation was acquired 
from the Far East and was introduced into Europe in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

There is a tradition, recorded by Bergman, that an Englishman 
visited China in the eighteenth century expressly to learn the 
method of making zinc ; that he attained his object and returned 
home in safety with the secret ; and that some time afterwards 
works were erected at Bristol for the extraction of zinc in large 
crucibles by distillation per descensum} This tradition is snj)- 
ported by the fact that zinc works were established at Bristol 
about 1740, by John Champion, who was, so far as is known, 
the founder of the British spelter industry, and also the first 
metallurgist in Europe to extract zinc from its ores commer¬ 
cially. Exactly what circumstances led Champion to start the 
spelter industry at Bristol must be more or less a matter of 
conjecture, but probably it was due to the fact that a calamine- 
brass industry had been in existence in England for about a 
century previously. 

Formerly calamine, an important ore of zinc, was fairly 
abundant in England and was employed in brass-making, and 
was also exported as ballast to the Continent to be used for the 
same purpose. It is recorded that calamine-brass works were 
erected in Surrey about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Works were also established in Bristol about 1702, and after- 

' Quoted by J. Percy, " Metallurgy of Copper and Zme," London,.1861, 
p. 520. 
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wards at Cheadle, in Staffordshire, about 1720. Later, works 
were erected for the manufacture of ingot-brass at Smethwick, 
Swansea, and Llanelly. 

The smelting of zinc ores was continued at Bristol for nearly 
one hundred years, when it was transferred to Swansea, which 
possessing greater natural facilities for the development of the 
industry, gradually became the most important centre of zinc 
production in the United Kingdom. 

The manufacture of brass by cementation was also carried 
on in Europe in the eighteenth century, notably at Moresnet 
in Belgium, and at Beuthen in Poland, at which places important 
deposits of calamine (zinc carbonate) were worked. As the art 
of zinc smelting gradually became known, it necessarily followed 
that in course of time it should be introduced at these noted 
European centres of brass-making. It was not, however, until 
some fifty years after the establishment of the industry in 
England that it was introduced on the Continent. 

The manufacture was started in Germany about 1798 by 
Johann Christian Ruberg, who probably learned it in England, 
and began zinc distillation at the glass works of Wcssola, near 
Pless, in Poland. 

Ruberg first adopted the method of distillation per descemum 
as practised at Bristol, but he soon found that it was very 
defective, and devised the system of treatment in horizontal 
muffles of large capacity, known as the Silesian method. Ruberg 
thus laid the foundation of what became, in later times, the 
important Silesian zinc industry. 

About the same tune, zinc distillation from calamine was 
also started at Dollach, in Carinthia, by Dillinger, by the method 
practised at Bristol, but the works only remained in operation 
for a comparatively few years. 

The calamine deposits at Moresnet, in Bidgium, passed in 
1795 under the suzerainty of France, and it is stated that the 
Government in granting a concession of mining rights to the 
Abb6 Dony, imposed on him the obligation to make such experi¬ 
ments as would enable the calamine to be reduced to the metallic 
state. Whatever truth there may be in this story, the introduc¬ 
tion of zinc smelting into Belgium is to be credited to the Abbe 
Dony, who, after many years of experimental work, appears 
to Ijave made the independent discovery of a method of zinc 
distillation and to have established works at Liege in 1807. 
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These works formed the corner-stone of what became in later • 
times the world-famed Belgian zinc industry. They have for 
many decades outlived the native supply of zinc ores on which, 
with the presence of coal of the district, the industry originally 
depended. 

Subsequently, works were established at Moresnet, near 
.\ix-la-Chapelle, to smelt the important deposits occurring at 
I.a Vieille Montagne, La Nouvelle Montague, and Corfalie. 

Dony's method of zinc extraction differed from that employed 
in Great Britain and in Silesia. He distilled the calamine in a 
number of small retorts set in a single furnace, thus constituting 
the Belgian method, adopted by all the Belgian zinc works 
erected later, and subsequently in England and elsewhere. 
Dony reaped little benefit from his discovery ; he died a mined 
man in i8ig, and his successor, M. Dominique Mosselmann, 
who was admitted as Dony’s partner in i8i6, took over the 
works. Although a man of great energy and capability, 
Mosselmann had not brought about any noteworthy progress 
in the zinc industry when he died in 1837, possibly because 
up to that time no regular demand had been found for the 
increasing output of this new commercial metal. 

Mosselmann carried on the works until his death, when his 
successors, in order to realise his estate, founded the celebrated 
Soci6te de la Vieille Montagne, with a capital of 7,000,000 francs 
(£280,000).* 

The growth of the company was at first very slow, and it was 
only when Saint Paul de Sincay took over the management that 
the works began to prosper rapidly. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the Belgian industry 
had become firmly established, and was a formidable rival to 
that of Germany in the amount of zinc produced annually. 
Both Belgium and Germany adopted the method of zinc distil¬ 
lation per ascensim, which proved to be more economical and 
more satisfactory than distillation per descensum as used in 
England. 

The latter method, which was also carried on to a limited 
extent in Carinthia and Hungary, was discarded in England 
in favour of the former method about the year 1850. 

Towards the latter half of the last century zinc smelting was 
also started in Austria, Holland, Spain and France, but, the 

' J. Gilbert, The Mining Journal, London, 1916, vol. cxiv, p. 480. 
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industry in these countries lias never grown to very large 
proportions, the production, even at the present time, being 
insufficient to satisfy their own requirements. 

During the eighteenth century the growth of the European 
zinc industry was comparatively slow, owing most probably to 
the somewhat limited use of the metal at that time in the manu¬ 
facture of brass. Although Emerson used metallic zinc for the 
manufacture of brass in England as early as 1781, its use for 
this purpose e.xtendcd very slowly owing to the indifference^ 
and even hostility, displayed by the calamine-brass makers, who 
averred that the metal produced brass inferior in quality to 
that produced by cementation. 

The long survival of this ancient process, after the discovery 
of metallic zinc, and its production on a commercial scale, afford 
a striking e.xample of the conservatism characteristic of early 
British metallurgy. 

At the beginning ol the nineteenth century it was found 
to be possible to convert zinc into sheets by heating it to a 
temperature between 100° C. and 150° C. and rolling it while 
hot, thus breaking down the crystalline structure of the metal, 
and rendering it malleable and ductile. 

The credit of this discovery is due to Hobson and Sylvester, 
of Sheffield, who in 1805 obtained a patent for “ a method ol 
manufacturing the metal called zinc into wire and into vessels.” 
This discovery was of no little importance, as it enabled the 
metal to be used for the manufacture of sheets for roofing 
purposes, for which the higher priced metal, copper, had hitherto 
been employed. 

Very little advantage appears to have been taken of the 
patent in this country. The Abbe Dony, however, laid down the 
first rolling mills for sheet zinc production at Lffigein 1813, and 
since that time the manufacture of zinc sheets has been a very 
important branch of the Belgian zinc industry. 

The initial difficulties of finding a suitable outlet for the 
increasing quantities of the zinc produced at the different 
centres of production lasted over several decades. 

As late as 1825 the association for fostering the Prussian 
industry offered a prize for the discovery of a useful employment 
of zinc, and this led to its use for ornamental purposes, as imitation 
bronze for statues, lamps, pedestals, and for architectural 
pieces, etc. 
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Further impetus was given to the zinc industry by the 
employment of the metal for the manufacture of fhc so-called 
“ galvanised ” iron, the name given to sheet iron coated super¬ 
ficially with zinc to prevent its corrosion when exposed to 
atmospheric influences. 

The term " galvanised ” is said to have been first used, 
improperly, in France and subsequently adopted in this country. 

The galvanising process is effected by dipping the iron articles 
into a bath of melted zinc, a patent for zincing iron in this way 
being granted to H. \V. Crawford in 1837. 

The application of these two valuable properties of zinc 
greatly extended its use for industrial purposes when once their 
importance was fully realised. 

It was not, however, until the middle of the nuieteentii centnry 
that the zinc industry began to be established on a sure footing 
in Europe. In 1830, the total production of spelter in Europe 
was less than 5,000 tons, and in 1840, ten years later, the total 
output had only reached a little more than 17,000 tons. 

From this time onwards, however, there was a steady increase 
in the production of the metal, until it eventually occupied third 
place in the list of non-ferrous met.Us of industrial imjiortance, 
A notable increase in output occurred from about 1873, due to 
the progress of galvanising. 

Zinc smelting was not introduced into America until 1838, 
in which year the metal was first produced experimentally in 
the United States. Between the years 1841 and 1850 various 
attempts were made to smelt the red oxide ore of New Jersey, 
which is contaminated with willcmite and franklinitc in such a 
way that a clean sejiaration could not at that time be economi¬ 
cally effected. 

The attempts to produce metallic zinc were unsuccessful, 
and attention was then directed to the recovery of the zinc as 
oxide, and works for the manufacture of zinc oxide on a com¬ 
mercial scale were erected in Jersey City in 1854. 

The regular production of mefallic zinc was not undertaken 
until 1859, when J. Wharton started zinc smelting in muffle fur- 
nacesof the Belgian type, with Pennsylvanian anthracite as fuel. 

By 1870, six works were producing zinc in the United States 
at the rate of approximately 4,500 tons per annum, while the 
works in New Jersey produced in addition about 13,000 tons of 
zinc oxide. 
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While at this time the American industry was only just lieconi- 
ing established, the European industry had made considerable 
progress, as sliown by the following ligurcs giving the approxi¬ 
mate zinc output for the various countries of Europe in 1870 :— 


Germany . . ... 

Long tons. 
56,000 

Austria 

3.000 

Belgium 

46,000 

Great Hntiiin (u->timateii) 

10,000 

France 

6,500 

Spain 

6,500 

Total Kiiropean zinr production in t-S/o 

128,000 


This amount, with 4,500 tons of spelter produced in the United 
States, makes a total of approximately 133,000 tons as the 
world’s zinc production in 1870. The production ot the indi¬ 
vidual countries in recent years is dealt with on page 158. 

Attention must be directed to the fact that altliough domestic 
ores were mined and smelted in Europe at this time, a by no 
means inconsiderable quantity of imported zinc ore was also 
smelted. Thus, the total annual production of the famous zinc 
ore in the island of Sardinia was, in 1870, about 49,200 Ions, 
representing 16,900 tons of zinc ; this pre was chielly expoited 
to Germany, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 

The enormous increase in the late of production, and in the 
demand for zinc since the year 1870, is well shown in the follow¬ 
ing figures, which give the approximate output and consumption 
of zinc, in English tons from 1870 to the outbreak of war, in 
intervals of ten years. ■ 



1 

liuropcan 

1 

American. 1 

Worlil's 

World’s 


! production. 

production | 

piodiiction 

1 consumption. 

Year 

1 

[ 


■1 


i 

1 

^■ngll'>h ton'i 

, 2,240 ]h. 


1870 

128,000 


133,000 

h — 

1880 . 

207,000 

2 I, 0 (K) 

228,000 

230,000 

1890 

. . — 

— 

343,000 

. 345 . 0 '^<^ 

1900 

310,000 

58,000 

368,000 

474,000 

1910 

. 1 557,000* 

247,000 

804,000 

,j 820,000 

19IJ 

, . i 663,000* 

315,000 

982,000 

I 997,000 


* Includes small amounts produced m Australia. 
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It will be seen that not only has there been an enormous 
increase of production, especially during the present century', 
but the ratio between the European and the American produc¬ 
tion has altered, implying far-reaching economic changes in 
regard to the supply and demand for zinc. 

The increase in the world’s supply of zinc from 1845 
to 1913, in English tons, has been plotted graphically by 
j. C. Moulden in the accomjianying curve (page 17). Prior 
to 1845, the statistics are not very tnistworthy, and in any 
case the tonnage was so small as to have little bearing upon the 
metal in relation to the part it plays to-day in onr commerce. 
The curve indicates m a striking manner the ever-increasing 
relative rate of production, a considerable advance being noted 
about 1873, due to the progress of galvanising. With the 
exception of a decrease in 1900 and 1908, there has been pro¬ 
gressive output, the increase for 1900 to 1913 being very remark¬ 
able. In the relatively short space of sixty-eight years the 
world’s output has increased about 3400 per cent. (Moulden). 
The actual figures compiled by Moulden for the world’s zinc 
production for the period included in the curve 1845-1913 are 
as follows (in English tons) : 


Tniv World's PRODUcriON of Zinc ' 
Prom i 8.)5 to ic)i 3 


Yc.ii 

l^nglish torib of 
2,240 lb 

i 

Year. 

ICnghsli foils oi 
2,240 lb. 

18-15 

29,000 

1904 

612,687 

185.5 

70,000 

1 1905 

643.90(1 

1865 

98,000 

1 1906 

688,321 

1875 

760,000 

1 1907 

725,616 

1885 

294,000 

j 1908 

7ri.5i4 

1890 

342,000 

1909 

762.559 

1895 

406,000 1 

1910 

797.336 

1900 

471,460 j 

1911 

880,411 

IQOi 

508,422 I 

1912 

955.398 

1902 

544.I9J 1 

1913 

985.142 

1903 

.561.547 




A significant feature of the zinc industry is its limitation to 
the comparatively few smelting centres in Europe and America 

' Compiled by J. C. Moulden, Journal of the Royal Society of Artc^ 1916, 
vol. Ixiv, p. 527. 
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already mentioned, viz. ; Silesia, Westphalia and Belgium on 
the Continent, Swansea, Birmingham, and more recently Durham 
in England ; Kansas, Illinois and New Jersey in the United States. 
In recent years, a zinc siindting plant, to which reference will 
be made later, has been erected at Port Pirie in Australia. 
These are the more important smelting centres contributing to 
the world's supply of zinc, and to one oi other ol these centres 
practically all zinc ores have, liitherto, been shipped for treat¬ 
ment. 

This localisation of the zinc industiy is due to the necessity 
for cheap fuel, the occurrence of good quality fireclay required 
for the retorts used in smelting, and to the necessity of skilled 
labour, whilst the climatic conditions must lie siiitalile to the 
trying conditions of the workers. 

It has been found very dilficult to install zinc smelting works 
without close regard to these somew'hat narrow factors ; in 
regard to labour especially, it takes many years to train the 
workers, whose skill and pr.ictical knowledge may be said to 
result from environment and m this branch of operative metal¬ 
lurgy to become almost hereditary.' 

The main strength of the great centres of zinc production 
to-day may be said to be their force of skilled labour. 

It may not be without interest to trace briefly the development 
of the zinc industry in each of the different centres of produc¬ 
tion. This will conduce to a more thorough appreciation of the 
relative positions of the individual localifiis in contributing to 
the world’s supply of zinc. 

The Development of the Hriti'sh Zinc Industry 

As the enterprise at Bristol that marked the beginning of zinc 
production, not only in Great Britain, but also in Europe, was 
unsupported by any important domestic deposits of zinc ore, 
and was handicapped by methods of smelting inferior to those of 
Belgium and Silesia, it gradually languished and eventually died 
out about i860. 

Meanwhile, the well-known firm of Vivians had, in 1835, 
erected zinc smelting works at Swansea in South Wales, around 
which, as a nucleus, gradually grew the British zinc smelting 
industry. 

' H. L Sulman, Presidential Address. Transactions of the Institute of 
Mining and Metalliiigy, T910-1911, vol .sx. 
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As already indicated, (lie prncess of extracting the metal 
first practised in this country differed very inatcrially from 
that adopted later in Helfjmni <ind Silesi.i In tlie Ihiphsh 
method of distillation f>cr (/csich.siok, the ziru \'.i]«nn was 
drawn downwaixls from the bottom of the pot or ciucible to 
tlie condensin.t; apparatus, whilst in the process per iiscensitiii 
as practised on tlie ('ontinent the va|)onr of the inet.il passed 
from the nppormost point of the rctoit or niuttlc to the coiw 
densmg .ipparatus The hhiglish method was conducted in 
large crucibles heated m a inrnace in many respects similar to 
those used in glass works foi the fusion .ind |)re])aration of 
glass. The method is said to ha\e ent.iiled oiih .1 compaiativeK’ 
small expenditnie of ni.inii.il labour, but it involveil a much 
larger consumption of fuel than in either the Belgian or the 
Silesian pioccss, and on that .iccount the English jirocess 
w'as superseded by the ( ontini-nt.iI methods of smelting 
about 1850 

The extensive zinc smelting winks erected near Swansea b\’ 
Mr. Hussey X'ivian in 18 55 ,ire stated to have cont.iined Jhiglish. 
Silesian and Belgian zinc Inrnaces, from which it would ap|)e.ii 
that British zinc inet.ilhirgists were giving attention to the 
Continental methods of zinc |)roduction some years before they 
thially abandoned the English method in lavoiir of the Belgian 
,ind Silesian processes. 

Percy states that in 1861 both the Silesian and Belgian methods 
of distillation were in use at a l.irge zinc smelting works in this 
country producing about 100 tons of zinc weekly. 

With the growth 'of the zinc industry, works for the pro¬ 
duction of the metal w'ere established at Llanelly, Wigan, 
Wrexham, Shcflield, Birmingham and Bristol, but Swansea has 
always been the principal centre of zinc production 111 (ireat 
Britain and is still responsible for a hirge ])ro|iortion of the 
metal annually produced in this country. 

The early statistics of zinc output in Great Britain are not 
very trustworthy, but it would appear that prior to i88o the 
annual production was under ro.ooo tons (English, 2,2401b.), 
Four years later the output w'as 30,000 tons, showing that the 
production of the metal had increased threefold, due to the 
progress of the galvanising industry. 

Between 1884 and 1887 the output fell to 20,000 tons, and 
then rose again rapidly to about 31,000 tons in 1889. 
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With the exception of a fall to 24,000 tons in itigb, the annual 
production averaged about 30,000 tons between the years 1889 
and 1901, from which date the output rapidly increased until 
it reached approximately ,'50,000 tons in 1905. Since that 
time the British production of zinc has fluctuated between 50,000 
and 60,000 English tons annually. 

The accompanying curve shows the approximate annual 
output of zinc in Great Britain from 1875 to 1915 in metric 
tons. 

The growth of the British zinc industry is largely due to the 
rapid progress in the manufacture of galvanised or zinc covered 
sheets, which soon became an important branch of British 
metallurgical industry, and created a demand for zinc which 
became so considerable that the smelters in this country could 
not keep pace with its constantly increasing requirements. This 
presented the opportunity for the importation of foreign zinc, 
an opportunity of which Continental smelters readily availed 
themselves, with the result that very considerable quantities of 
metal have for some j'cars been shipped to this country annually, 
chiefly from Belgium and Germany, a condition of things that 
must have been very helpful to the development of the zinc 
industry in those countries. The extent of this importation of 
foreign zinc to meet British demands may be realised when it is 
stated thatl for some years prior to the war the imports of 
crude zinc into the United Kingdom averaged about 100,000 
tons annually. 

The bulk of the imported metal, as shown by the table on 
p. 26, came from Germany and Belgium, whilst other countries 
also contributed smaller amounts. It will be seen that the 
cost of this imported metal amounted to the enormous sum of 
£3,500,000 annually, a fact which shows how important an 
adequate supply of the metal is to British industries, even under 
normal conditions. 

In addition, however, to the imports of cnidc zinc, about 
20,000 tons of manufactured zinc, largely sheet metal, and valued 
at about £600,000, was imported annually into the United 
Kingdom in the few years immediately preceding the war. 

It will be seen that in 1913 the zinc imports amounted to as 
much as 145,000 tons, whilst the zinc produced in the country 
in 1913 totalled only 58,298 tons, representing 5-9 per cent, 
of the world’s production of zinc for that year, which was 
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985,142 tons. It must, however, be pointed out that of the 
total metal produced in Great Britain in 1913 probably not more 
than 31,290 tons were “ primary ” zinc in the sense of being 
extracted from ores, the balance of 27,008 tons being the result 
of treatment of by-products, galvanisers ashes, hard-zinc, ctc.^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that this country in the year before 
the outbreak of war was producing—even including "secondary ” 
metal—only about 26-0 per cent, of its zinc requirements. 

For many years the galvanising industry has been by far tlie 
largest consumer of zinc in Ibis country, probably uaiuiiing 
at the po'sent time nearly 70 per cent, of the total zinc con¬ 
sumed in Gre.it Britain. 

With this very imjiortant held of zinc consumption so close 
at hand, it is dilhcult to explain why British zinc smelters have 
made so tittle progress and have allowed the output of metal 
to fall so far short of the demand that prior to the war fully 
two-thirds of the British zinc requirements were imported from 
the Continent and to a small extent from America. 

There is doubtless some justification for the assertion that, 
as the ores of zinc which arc to be found within the limits of the 
British Isles do not equal in imjiortance tliose of some of the 
foreign zinc producing countries, the home production of the 
metal has had to struggle against the superior advantages of 
some of the foreign sources of supply. But, as pointed out by 
J. Gilbert,more than one half of the zinc imports to the United 
Kingdom have hitherto come from Belgium and the Rhine dis¬ 
trict, where for some years fully 33 per cent, of the European 
production of zinc has been produced almost e.xclusively from ore 
imported from all parts of the world ; consequently the above 
assertion loses much of its weight. One must therefore look for 
other causes in order to explain the apparent neglect of the 
zinc industry in Great Britain, and the principal one will be found 
in the fact that the British smelters have scarcely availed them¬ 
selves to any great extent of the enormous progress made by 
the Continental smelters in the improvement of their furnaces, 
whereby they have been enabled to reduce the former considerable 
loss in smelting by from 33 to 50 per cent. This source of economy 
became of special importance when the old supplies of the rich 
and comparatively easily smelted carbonate of zinc (calamine) 

‘ KudoH WolK & Co , published itatistic.s lor lyij 
- Thr Mtiiuig joityntd, iyi6, vol, cxiv, p. 480. 
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were gradually diminishing, and the treatment of the originally 
neglected sulphide of zinc (blende) had to be resorted to. 

The e.xpcrimcnts in that direction, started in Germany and 
Belgium some twenty years ago, have gradually led to such 
important improvements in the old type of furnaces, chiefly in 
reducing the niinous loss in smelting and in the saving of 
fuel, retorts, and labour, that these factors may be considered 
as the principal sources of prosperity of the Continental “ Lohn- 
huetten ” ("customs”) works, that purchase ores for treat 
ment, in contradistinction to " Grubenhuetton ” works, which 
treat ores produced by their own mines. Most of the " T.olm- 
huetten ” companies, during the last ten to twenty years, have 
equipped their works with modern furnaces. 

As J. Gilbert remarks. " Unfortunately, the British zinc 
smelters and consumers have not watched the rapid development 
of the industry on the Continent, which went hand in hand with 
some enormous contracts for ore, chiefly from mines situated in 
the British Colonics, with sufficient alertness to enable them to 
participate in the financial results realised during the last decades, 
to such an extent as their position as principal consumers of 
zinc in Europe might entitle them. 

" The smaller British zinc companies shrank from the responsi¬ 
bility which the outlay for the comparatively expensive modem 
plant would involve, and the larger companies most likely liad 
sufficiently profitable employment for their capital and labour 
111 other metallurgical enterprises, that the prospects of zinc 
might have appeared to them as a quantile negligeable. Thus, 
generally speaking, very little progress has been made by firitish 
zinc makers during the last thirty to forty years, which fact is 
also shown by a comparison of the values of British zinc shares 
with, for instance, Belgian shares.” 

Although economic reasons have hail something to do with the 
lack of enterprise in the British zinc industry, it would appear 
that a certain amount of conservatism, and perhaps an undue 
regard for local tradition on the part of the zinc metallurgists 
and the natural desire of our financiers to see a fair return on 
their capital, such as they have hitherto more readily obtained 
elsewhere, are mainly responsible. 

Two imjxirtant circumstances which also appear to have 
retarded the development of the British zinc smelting industry- 
are lack of bcicntiftc control and want of co-operation between 
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tlic different smelting companies, in which respects the British 
industry compares unfavourably with that of the Continent 

The increasing cost of production during the past few years 
has emphasised the necessity for scientific control. 

Whilst there arc instances where individual firms keep them¬ 
selves informed regarding scientific developments in zinc metal¬ 
lurgy and make efforts to improve working methods, there is 
little doubt that a fuller appreciation of the value of the scien¬ 
tifically trained metallurgist and of co-operative action is 
needed in order to produce general increased efficiency. This 
statement should not, however, lead to the erroneous conclusion 
which S(nne persons :ire inclined to draw, that British nietalhi rgists 
are too ignorant of chemical knowledge to understand the theory' 
of the processes under their direction. It is not too much to 
affirm that with resjroct to knowledge, both of the theory and 
practice of the special departments of the art in which they 
are engagcil, the zinc smelters of this country are in many 
cases not excelled by any metallurgists in Europe. But while 
progress, although slow, has been made in the past, much more 
will have to be done in the future, since the unprecedented times 
through which we are now passing demand a long step forward 
in knowledge, equi[)mcnt, aitd organisation. The advantages 
<if co-operation are too self-evident to need emphasising here. 

As has been well said,* “ the spirit of co-operation is not a 
mere, sentiment or theory. It has been as much a scientific 
necessity for the winning of this war as the provision of guns 
and ammunition, and it will be c(jually a scientific necessity to 
success in the arts of peace.” Co-operation will be secured as 
the result of confidence between individual firms engaged in the 
same industry and between employer and employed. The 
value of co-operation has long been recognised by the zinc smel¬ 
ters on the Continent. Some years ago a society was started in 
Germany in the interests of the producers of non-ferrous metals, 
and sections were formed to deal with special branches of industry^ 
including a zinc section consisting of the managers and higher 
technical officials of the zinc smelting works.^ They met at the 
same time as the half-yearly meetings of the society, and 

^ Prof. W. RippiT, " Works Organisation and Etficicncy," journal of 
Royal Society of Arts. 1917, vol Ixv, p 461. 

* n. M. Ridge, Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
vdI. xxxiv, p. 764. 
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exchanged experiences confidentially. No reports of the sectional 
meetings were published, since they were only for the mutual 
benefit of the members and for the promotion of German 
industry, but the system has given excellent results. Some 
such system might with advantage be adopted in this country. 
The first step would be to consider the means needed to 
overcome the hindrances which have occasioned the lack of 
co-operation in the past. 

Probably an amalgamation of various zinc smelting works 
would be tlie easiest means of attaining the desired end. 

It is necessary to realise that the industry must move forward 
as a whole if the greatest advantage is to be gained, and this 
can only occur by the loyal co-operation of those engaged in 
it and by the cultivation of a spirit of confidetui' in each 
other. 

It is much to be regretted that the schemes so far suggested 
will not increase the British output of zinc sufficiently to 
relieve entirely consumers of their dependence on foreign 
supplies 

The pr()]X)sals that have been made for the development of 
the zinc industry are dealt with in Chapter XIll (p. 198). 

Speaking generally, it may be s.iid that the British zinc in¬ 
dustry has always been dependent on imjiorted ores Almost 
as soon as the industry became lirmly established important 
zinc mines in .Sardinia were operated by British zinc smelting 
companies, the ore bidiig shipped to Sw.insca for treatment. As 
early even as 1870 the small production of zinc ore in Great 
Britain was decreasing, the output for that year amounting to 
only 18,500 tons, equivalent to approximately 5,000 tons of 
metallic zinc, whilst a considerable tonnage of zinc ore was 
exported from Sardinia to Swansea in that year. From that 
time forward the British smelters have imported increasing 
quantities of zinc ore annually. 

For many years the zinc mines in the United Kingdom have 
yielded only an average output of some 17,000 tons, the bulk of 
which was mined by the Vieille Montague Zinc. Company of 
Belgium, and cxixirted to that country for treatment. The 
small quantity of British ores smelted in this country produce 
about 2,500 tons of zinc annually, the remainder of the metal 
produced in the United Kingdom being obtained from imported 
ores as already stated. 
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The quantity and the sources of zinc ore imported into tlic 
United Kingdom for the three years rqtz to 1914 are shown in 
the table on p. 26. 

There are almost unlimited supplies of high grade zinc ore 
within the British Empire that have long been available for 
zinc smelters, but it is only within quite recent years that any 
quantity of the ore has found its wav to this country for the 
extraction of tlie metal. 

ft will be seen from the table on ]> Jb that in there was 
,1 very large increase in thequantitvof ore imiiorted from .‘\nstralia. 
Prior to tlic war a very consideralde pro|iortion of the Australian 
output of zinr on' was controlled bv Ui'niian linns and shipped 
to the Continent for smelling, b'ni ther reference to this (|uestion 
will be found on p. 152 

It is very regrettable that so niiidi ot the work done by 
Englishmen in devising means of dressing the vast siqqilies of 
zinc-lead ores of Broken Hill, Australia, should have merely 
resulted in our becoming suppliers to the Contini'iital smelter 
firms who readily treated such ores, because onr smelters were 
not prepared to pay a price w'liich w'onld induce tin' sellers to 
scud them to this country, or to adapt their furnaces for their 
special treatment. 

There are now seventeen works producing zme and rcmeltmg 
scrap zinc, etc., in Great Britain, seven being situated in the 
Swansea Valley, the chief centre of production, and the remainder 
in different jiarts of the country 

In the selection of a locality for the erection of zinc works, 
it is requisite not only that the ore should be delivered 
at a reasonable price, but also that good co.il ,ind very 
superior fireclay should be readily obtainable. These con¬ 
ditions are well met in Swansea, and on that account 
this district was early selected as the chief seat of the British 
industry. 

About ten works produce zinc direct ironi ores to the extent 
of approximately 31,000 tons, while the remaining seven works 
produce " secondary ” zinc amounting to approximately 
27,000 tons, thus making the total output 58,000 tons for 1913, 
The bulk of the secondary zinc is I'xtractcd from the by-products 
of the galvanising works, and the zinc works for the treatment of 
this material are therefore usually situated near the centres 
of the galvanising industry. 
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The .ictual position of the works piodnciiif; zinc in the 
United Kingdom is shown in the following list: - 


List of Zinc Smelters and Zinc Extractors in the United Kingdom. 


County 

Owner of Works 

Situation of Works. 

('heshiro .. 

.. Brunner, Mond & Co , 
Ltd. 

Northwich 

Durham .. 

Central Zinc Co , T,td. 

Seaton Carew. 

Olamorganshirp .. 

British Metals Extrac- 
tionCo.,Ltd {Vilhers 
Smelting Works). 

Llansamlet. 


1 )illwyn & Co , Ltd 

Llansamlet. 


Down A: Co , Ltd. 

Swansea. 


Englisli Crown Spelter 
Co , Ltd 

Swansea (Port Ten¬ 
nant). 


Williams, Foster A Co , 
and Pascoe, Grenfell 
A Sons, Ltd. (Upper 
Bank Spelter Works) 

Swansea. 


Swansea Vale Spelter 
Co.. Ltd 

Llansamlet 


.. Vivian A Sons (Morns- 
ton Spelter Works) 

Swansea 

Lancashire 

New Delaville Spelter 
Co., Ltd. 

The British Electro¬ 
lytic Zinc Co 

Warrington. 

Widne.s 

Middlesex 

.. Thos W. Word, Lt.l 

Silvertown, 

London, lb 

Somersetshire 

John J.ysaght, Ltd. 
New Delaville Spelter 
Co . Ltd 

Bristol. 

Bloxwich 

Warwickshire 

New Delaville Spelter 
Co., Ltd. 

Birmingham 

Worcestershire .. 

Stewarts A Lloyds, 
Ltd. (Coombs Wood 
Tube Works). 

Halesowen, near Bir¬ 
mingham 

Ayrshire .. 

Brands Pure Spelter 
Co , Ltd 

Irvine (Glasgow). 

Previous to the war the Swansea Vale works belonged to an 

influential German 

firm, who had installed 

a modem smelting 

plant capable of producing 10,000 tons of spelter per annum. 


Practically all the shares in the company are now held by the 
Share Guarantee Trust, Limited, and the works, which are now 
the largest in Swansea, are being further enlarged. 

The works at Seaton Carew, Durham, which are modem and 
well equipped, are operated by the Sulphide Corporation, and 
before the outbreak of war were treating annually some" 10,000 
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to 12,000 tons o( zinc concentrates from the Broken Hill mines ; 
since the war the works have been enlarged, and a considerable 
increase in outp>itof zinc from these ores will result in future. 

Formerly the whole of the zinc produced in Great Britain 
was extracted by distillation, but within recent years the deposi¬ 
tion of zinc from solution by electrolysis has been introduced 
by Messrs. Bnmncr, Mond & Co., Ltd., Northwich, and zinc of 
very high grade is now being produced by this method. Since 
the beginning of the war Messrs. Chance and Hunt, of Oldbury, 
and the British Electrolytic Zinc Company, of Widnes, have .ilso 
commenced the production of electrolytic zinc, for which there 
is an increasing demand on account of its freedom from impurities. 

British Empire Centres of Zinc Prodiiclion 

In addition to the old-established zinc smelting centre of 
Swansea, various plants have been erected in modern times 
to deal more particularly with zinc ores occurring w'ithin the 
British Empire, 

Many of these ores .tre of a complex nature, and in connection 
with their treatment there has been a very important 
development in the field of electrolytic methods of zinc extrac¬ 
tion. 

Australia.- -Foremost amongst the newer smelting plants are 
those erected at Port Pirie and at Cockle Creek, near Newcastle, 
New South Wales, to smelt the lead ore product from the vast 
deposits of complex lead-zinc sulphides mined at Broken Hill, 
file nature of these otes is dealt with later (see p. 53). 

Tlie satisfactory treatment of these ores for the recovery of 
both lead and zinc has presented considerable difficulties to the 
metallurgist, and it is only within quite recent years that the 
profitable extraction of zinc has been rendered possible. The 
modem methods of dressing the ore yield two products, one of 
which is rich in lead and is smelted for that metal, and the other 
rich in zinc, which is smelted for its zinc content. 

The Port Pirie smeltery takes the lead concentrate and the 
zinc concentrate from the Broken Hill Proprietary, Zinc Corpora¬ 
tion, Junction, Junction North and Amalgamated Zinc Companies. 
The Sulphide Corporation smelts its lead ore at Cockle Creek, 
together with the lead ore from Block 14 Mine. In the earlier 
working of the Broken Hill deposits for lead and silver, the zinc 
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was neglected and enormous quantities of zinciferous tailings 
and slimes accumulated from the concentrating plants. 

In addition to these, some of the slags from the lead smelting 
contained from i6 to 20 per cent, of zinc o.xide. It was 
estimated by the New South Wales Department of Mines that 
in 1903 there had accumulated zinc residues and tailings .amount¬ 
ing to 5,687,400 tons, and these contained i8-6 per cent, of zinc 
Numerous processes were tried in order to produce a marketal)le 
grade of ore from these residues, and it was finally decided that 
flotation processes were the most suitable. 

The importance of these residues at the present time is well 
illustrated by reference to the operations of only one company, 
the .Amalgamated Zinc Company, which m 1913 treated 498.289 
tons of tailings which contained zinc. 17-1 |)er cent , le.id, j-; 
per cent., and silver, 4-4 oz. per ton.* 

From these residues there were obtained 140,098 tons of zinc 
concentrates carrying zinc, 48-9 per cent. , lead, 5 9 per cent., 
and silver, 8 5 oz. per ton. The lead concentrates also produced 
amounted to 1,584 tons and contained lead, 57 i per cent,, 
zinc, 15 per cent,, and silver 35-2 oz. |ier ton. The lead and 
zinc concentrates together were \,du«l at ^392,182. In 1913, 
the tot.d value of the products obtained by the companies 
engaged in treating zinc-bearing tailings was £^^6,22^. 
Most of the " dumps,” or reserves of tailings, have now been 
treated. 

The annual output of crude ore from the Broken Hill district 
amounts to about 1,700,000 tons, and employment is found for 
about 8,800 men. These figures give some idea of the great 
importance of the deposits as a potential source of lead, zinc 
and silver. 

The annual output of zinc concentrate in normal times is 
approximately 500,000 tons, valued at about £1,500,000. Prior 
to the war, about 41-5 per cent, of the lead concentrates produced 
at Broken Hill was smelted at Port Pirie, and 8'5 per cent, at 
Cockle Creek, while the remaining 50 per cent, was dispatched 
to Belgium, Germany, France and Austria, whore it was handled 
almost entirely by German firms. Of the zinc concentrates, 
only about 2-5 per cent, was smelted annually' at Port Pirie, 
and with the e.xception of some 20,000 tons which is exported 


1 liullctin of the Iinpcriiii Institute, r<)i5, vol. \iii, p. 02 \. 
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to the United Kingdom and smelted at the works of the 
Sulphide Corjx)ration at Seatoi\ Carew and other works, the 
bulk of the remainder was dispatched to smelters in Belgium 
and Gennany under long term contracts 

The disposal of the lead concentiates was on very ditlerent 
lines, ,U least one half of the ore being smelted locally, as statt'd 
above, and the remainder sol<i under sliort-date contr.iets, 
chiefly to German firms. 

The output of zinc from the Australian smelting plant has, 
up to the ])rosent, been too sm.dl to have any effect on the world's 
production, owing to the large amount of zinc concentrate 
shipped before the w.ir to Europe, but which, in view of fhe 
proposal to enlarge the Port Pirie smelting plant, may become more 
important in the near future. This extension forms jxirt of the 
scheme that has been projrosed since the outbreak of war with 
.1 view to increase the output of zinc within the British Empire. 

Tasmania. -Some experimental plants are iii course of erection 
ill Tasmania for the treatment of the complex zmc-be.iring ores 
of the Mount Read district by electrolytic methods. Reference 
to the processes to be used will be found on p. 154 

This enterprise, which has been discussed for some ten years, 
embraces, not only a large plant which is Iieing erected by the 
.Australian Electrolytic Zinc Company, with a suggested capacity 
of 43,000 tons of zinc per annum, and Gillie’s works at Hobart, 
but all the fresh range of output from the Tasmanian West 
Coast ores. 

Canada .—Although zinc ores have been mined in Canada for 
some years, it is only quite recently that attem|>ts have been 
made to treat them in the coiintiy. Formerly the ore was 
shipped to the United States for treatment, but since flic outbreak 
of war considerable attention has been givi'ii to the question of 
treating the ore in Canada. 

To encourage the erection of zinc extraction plants, the 
Canadian Government recently agreed to grant bounties on a 
sliding scale, not e.xcecding 2 cents (id.) per lb., on the production 
of zinc in Canada from Canadian ores when the standard price 
of zinc in London (England) falls below £,53 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
Such zinc must not contain more than 2 i)er cent, of impurities. 

There are deposits of low grade and leady zinc ores in Canada 
that can only with difficulty be concentrated so as to produce 
high grade lead and zinc concentrate respectively. 
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In the past there has been a moderate production of zinc 
concentrates for export to American smelters, the treatment 
charges and high freight rates serving to prevent any very 
extensive development in this direction. .Some 7,000 to g,ooo 
tons of zinc on-s and concentrates, containing about 3,000 to 
4,000 tons of zinc, have been shijrped annually in recent years. 
At the beginning of the war the smelters in the United States 
declined to take further sluj)inents of zinc ores from British 
Columbia, and there was at that time in Canada a shortage of 
zinc for use in manufacturing ammunition and a quantity of 
zinc ore that could not lie disposed of. A Commission was 
appointed by the Minister of Militia and Defence to look into 
the matter on behalf of the (roverninent.* It was found to be 
impossible to obtain the pure zinc for use in the manufacture of 
cartridge brass from the British Columbia ores by any distillation 
process, whether in tlie Belgian retort or in the electric furnace. 
It w’as therefore necessary to turn to liydro-metallurgy, and after 
a large amount of experimental work a juoccss has been developed 
at the works of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
at Trad, B.C., and at some other smelters, which is a modification 
of the well-known Letrange process, the ore being roasted, 
leached with sulphuric acid, and the resulting zinc sulphate 
solution electrolysed with insoluble anodes. During 1916 a 
large plant was built at Trail, costing perhaps 1,000,000 dollars, 
and capable of producing 30 or 40 tons of electrolytic zinc per 
day, which should meet in large measure the present requirements 
for cartridge brass in Canada. 

Similar work is going on at Welland in Ontario, at a large 
[ilant owned by the Weedon Mining Company. Prof. Stansfield, 
of McGill University, considers that “ this development was 
undoubtedly the best under the existing circumstances, but it 
must not be supposed that it disposes of the possibility of smelting 
these ores in the electric furnace.” The works at Welland will 
be supplied with ore from the mines owned by the company 
at Welland and at Nottingham, Quebec. 

According to a recently issued report of the Canadian Depart¬ 
ment of Mines, Ottaw'a, the shipments of zinc ores to America 
in 1915 amounted to 14,895 tons, valued at 554,938 dollars, 
and containing 12,231,439 lb. of zinc. 

1 A. Stanifield, Journal of the Insiitute of Metals, 1916, No i, vol. xv, 
p. 292. 
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Assuming a probable recovery of 8o per cent, of the me.tal, 
the production of zinc in 1915 from Canadian ores may be put 
at 9,785,151 lb. (approximately 5,000 short tons), valued at 
1,294,575 dollars. Adding to the result of a similar estimate for 
1916 the actual output of zinc at Trail, it would appear that the 
production of zinc from Canadian ores in that year was 23,515,030 
lb. (approximately 12,000 short tons), valued at 3,010,864 dollars. 
According to the Report for iqil) of the British Columbian 
Minister of Mines, the output of zinc from the smelter at Trail in 
that year was approximately 15,000,000 lb. (7,500 short tons). 
At the beginning of 1917 the output of tlie smelter was stated 
to be from 25 to 30 tons per day. 

The Development of the European Ztne huhistry 

The position taken by Europe as the l,irg<'st contributor to 
the world's supply of zinc has been maintained until the present 
time. In 1913 Europe's share of the world's output of zinc was 
673,900 metric tons, or 67’5 per cent, of the world's total outjiut 
for that year. 

The bulk of the metal was jiroduced m Cicrmany .iiid Belgium. 
Thus, in T9r3, Germany's oiitinit was nearly 42 ])er cent, ot 
Europe's production and about 28-4 per cent, of the world's 
total for that year, whilst Belgium contributed about 40 per 
cent, of the European production. 

The zinc production of the remaining European countries is 
much smaller than that of Germany and Belgium. 

The British output hardly exceeds ro to 12 per cent, of the 
European production, whilst British consumers of zinc absorb 
about 40 per cent, of the European output. 

Next in importance as producers in Europe are Erance, 
Holland, Austria-Hungary, Norway and Sweden. 

Compared with the old-established British, German and 
Belgian industries, zinc production in the other European 
countries must be regarded as of comparatively modern origin. 

As the result of the ever-increasing demand for zinc, the 
European zinc industry made rapid progress, notably in Ger¬ 
many and Belgium, during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Germany .—Taking advantage of her extensive natural resources 
in zinc' ore and coal, Germany early took the lead as the largest 
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producer not only in Europe, but in the world, a lead which she 
maintained for many years; but in recent years the first place 
in the world’s zinc producers has been taken by America. 

The growth of tlic zinc industry in the German Empire is 
shown by the following figures :—In 1862 the output was about 
55,000 metric tons ; in 1872 it .amounted to 58,400 tons ; ten years 
later the output had nearly doubled, the total for 1882 being 
about 106,000 tons, while in 1892 it had reached a total of 
approximately 140,000 tons, thus showing an increase of about 
139 per cent, in twenty years, equivalent to an advance of about 
8 per cent, per annum since 1885. 

A further ten years saw a considerable augmentation of output, 
the total for 1902 being about 190,000 tons, which had increased 
to approximately 271,000 tons in 1912. 

The production for 1913 was 283,113 tons, showing an enor¬ 
mous increase on the output of ten years previously. 

The chief zinc producing centre of Gennany is Silesia, the 
output from this district being about two-thirds of the total 
production of the German Empire, the remainder coming chiefly 
from the Rhine district and Westphalia. 

The actual production of zinc, in metric tons, from these two 
districts in recent years is shown in the following table ’ :— 


Producuon of German Zinc in Metric Tons (2,204-6 lh ) 


District. 

1909. 1910. 

I9II 

1<>I2 

1913 

Silesia .. .. i 39/>90 140,249 

Rhine District anti 

156.174 

169,088 

170,1 19 

Westphalia 

75.173 7».765 

81.458 

86,619 

92,852 


The Silesian zinc industry is confined to the extreme south¬ 
eastern part of Pnissia, in a somewhat narrow strip of territory 
between Russia and the Austrian frontier. 

Established, as already stated, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, it was prior to the war an industry of 
considerable magnitude, takhig a very prominent part in supply¬ 
ing the European markets with zinc. 

Formerly the metal was produced entirely from domestic 

' Compiled by Henry R. Merton & Co., London. 
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ores.'but in more recent years considerable amounts of ore have 
been imported. 

For some years Germany has adopted the policy of consorviiifj 
national resources for the future, and of Imying ore in foreign 
markets when this could be done on tenns vvhicli would permit 
of a good profit on the smelting. 

It has been stated recently^ that sever.il of the mines in 
Silesia, particularly those of Holienlohc and Gicsche, have 
milling and concentrating plants which are only being worked 
to something between 30 and 40 per cent, of their iiossible 
capacity. The Von Giesches Erben is reiiorted to possess ore 
reserves which at the rate of mining in 1914 are estimated to 
last tor more than 100 years. 

From the reports which have reached this country since the 
war commenced, it would appear that Germany has suffered no 
shortage of zinc, her domestic ores and established smelting in¬ 
dustries having supplied all demands and enabled the metal 
to be sold at very little above the pre-war average price. 

The zinc smelting industry of Upper Silesia is in the hands 
of several large firms, the metallurgists of which stand at the 
head of their profession and have brought the industry to a 
high state of perfection. 

The works are divided into two mam classes —(i) the “ Gruben- 
huetten ” or “ Erzhiietten ” companies, which smelt ore jiroduced 
by their own mines, and (2) the " Eolinhiietten ” companies, 
which buy ore 111 the market. 

These latter have yielded good profits in recent years, being 
supported by the leading wealthy metal and mineral trading 
companies, who have large interests in the zinc industry. 
Nothing has been spared to develop the dominant position 
taken by the German zinc industry, and during the past ten years 
most of the works have been reconstmeted and sn|)phed with 
modern gas-fired furnaces, and many improvements have been 
introduced into both the roasting and smelting processes. 

Although the number ot smelting concerns engaged in the 
zinc industry in 1870 was 35, the nuinber had been reduced to 
29 in 1890, but the capacity of these works was increased so that 
the output of metal was augmented. Since 1890, a few new 
works have been added to enable the output to be brought to 
the large figure which represents the modem production. 

^ H. M. Ridge, Journal of the Insirtute of Metals, iyi6, vol. xvi, p. 187. 
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The German output of zinc, in metric tons, for the ten years 
ending 1913 is as follows :— 

(German Output of Zinc. 


Year. 

' Metric ttms 

' Year. i 

Metric tons. 

1904 

i9i,ofx> 

1909 

220,080 

1905 

197,184 

1910 

227,747 

1 1}0() 

205,023 

1911 

250.393 

Jitoj 

208.707 

1912 

271,064 

I90S 

216,876 

' 1913 1 

i 

283.113 


Since the production luis for many years been in excess of 
the consumption of zinc in Germany, the surplus metal has 
been exported, chiefly to the United Kingdom. 

The smelting of sulphide zinc ores in Germany led to the 
establishment of very complete arrangements for utilising the 
sulphurous acid generated in the roasting of the ore, the first 
practical results in tliis direction being obtained by Hasenclever 
as early as 1855. 

Most of the works are now equijiped with special roasting 
furnaces, which permit of the roast gases being used for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, and there is little doubt that the 
utilisation of the sulphur in zinc ores for this purpose has con¬ 
tributed very materially to the success of the Continental zinc 
smelting industry. 


THE VIEII.EE MONTAGNE ZINC CUMPANV. 

The attention of the Author ol the present Monogra|)h on “ The 
Zinc Industry” has been called to the third paragraph from 
tlie bottom of page 37, which has fieen interpreted in some 
cases to mean tliat the old-establislied and well-known Vieille 
Montague Zinc Company is largely under German control. The 
Author much regrets that the wording of the paragraph should, 
inadvertently, have given rise to this erroneous impression. No 
such interpretation was intended. 

The Vieille Montagne Zinc Comp.uiy is a Fraiico-Belgian 
concern whose origin is explained on pages 10 .ind n. 

The paragraph only refers to the German occiip.ition of the 
zinc smelting district of Belgium under the present war con¬ 
ditions. 
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is produced at the works in Galicia, whilst rather less than 50 
per cent, is obtained at the works at Stciermark. 

Belgium. —-As already stated, Belgium early became the second 
largest zinc producer in Europe, j)roducing about two-thirds 
of the European output in 1890, but so rapid has been the 
increase in later years that prior to the war the output almost 
equalled that of Germany. 

The Belgian zinc production in recent years is shown in metric 
tons in the following table :— 


Belgian Onrrur or Zinc 


Year 

Metric tons. 

i Year. 

Metric tons. 

1904 1 

139.982 

1909 

167,100 

1905 

M5.5<)2 

1910 

■72.578 

1906 

I52,,)0i 

Kjir 

195,092 

1907 

154.40^ 

I9T2 

200,198 

1908 

165,019 

191 \ 

197-7^3 


Zinc rolling also forms an important branch of the industry, 
the production of sheet metal in iqr^ being 51,500 metric tons, 
as against 49,100 tons in 1912. 

A small proportion of the output of crude zinc is utilised 
for the production of zinc oxide (zinc white) by burning the 
metal in air as described later (p. 192). 

The Belgian industry was founded to utilise the important 
deposits of ore in the country, but since 1856 the yield of natiic 
zinc ore has been comparatively small, so that it has been neces¬ 
sary to import increasing quantities of foreign ores to maintain 
the large production of metal in modem times. Within recent years 
considerable quantities of zinc concentrates from Broken Hill, 
Australia, have been smelted in the country. The Belgian zinc 
smelting works are situated in the neighbourhood of Li^ge and 
are owned by the well-known Vieille Montague Spelter Company, 
but are largely under German control. 

The company has works, or mines, not only in Belgium, but 
also in France, Germany, Sweden, England, Algeria and Italy. 

Much that has been said regarding the German zinc smelting 
works applies equally to those in Belgium. 

The works are well equipped with modern plant, including 
gas-fired furnaces and roasting furnaces which permit of the 
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utilisation "of the sulphur gases for the production of sulphuric 
acid. Prior to the war there was a considerable surplus in the 
production of this commodity in Belgium in consequence of the 
enormous quantities of zinc blende roasted in that country. 

The future of the Belgian zinc industry is very uncertain, 
as there is some doubt as to the fate of the works when the 
enemy are obliged to evacuate the country. 

It is reported that the Germans are keeping together the 
skilled labour of the Belgian zinc works, and that they are 
assisting in the running of some of the works, but since the 
available supplies of ore are limited it is doubtful whether the 
yield can be very largo. 

The German control of the Belgian zinc industry is not likely 
to eontinue after the war. 

France.-—The production of zinc in France is very little in 
excess of that required for home consumption. Although a 
moderate producer of zinc ore, much of the ore smelted is of 
foreign origin. The smelting works are situated at Pontgiband, 
and in recent years the metal produced has been of high grade. 
In 1912 France contributed 64,300 metric tons of zinc to Europe’s 
supply, and 61,100 tons in 19x3, thus showing a small decrease. 
In each of these years about 5,000 tons were exported to the 
United Kingdom. 

The consumption of zinc in France amounted to 82,000 tons 
in 1912, and 81,000 tons in 1913, thus showing a falling off. 

Holland .—Zinc production in Holland has shown a steady 
increase in recent years, the production for the ten years ending 
1913 being as follows :— 

Production of Zinc in Holland. 


Year. 

1 

Metric tons. i 

1 

Year. 

Metric tons. 

1904 

13.099 

1909 

iy.546 

1905 

13.767 

1910 

20.975 

1906 

14.650 

1911 

22.733 

1907 

14.990 1 

1912 

23.932 

1908 

17.257 

' 1913 

24.323 


Spain .—Only a small proportion of the zinc ore raised in 
Spain is smelted in the country, the bulk being treated in France 
and other centres of production. 
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The leading Spanish zinc works are those of Pfenarroyain 
Cordoba and Amao in Qviedo. The output amounted to 8,000 
metric tons in 1912 and 10,000 tons in 191.3. In April, 1915, 
the export of zinc in cakes was embargoed, and on January i, 
1916, an export tax equal to 37s. (td. was placed on zinc in pigs, 
blocks and waste articles, and the import duty was removed. 

Norway .—Within recent years Norway has become a small 
producer of zinc, the output in 1911 being 6,680 metric tons, 
that of 1912, 8,128 tons, and 9,287 tons in 1913. 

Sweden .—A special feature of zinc production in Sweden is 
the application of electric srqelting processes to which reference 
is made later (p. 124). The development of these processes 
has been rendered possible by the plentiful supply of water 
power in the country, which has been utilised for generating the 
necessary electrical power. 

Sweden produced, in 1913, 6,900 tons of ordinary zinc and 
2,000 tons of fine zinc. 

Russia .—Up to the present the production of zinc in Russia has 
been small, the zinc snu'lting industry being of comparatively 
recent introduction. There are good deposits of zinc ore in the 
country, more especially in Poland, the chief sources of the ore 
smelted being the mines at Ulisses and Boleslaw, near Olkusch. 
Prior to the war the annual output of zinc in Russia was 
between 8,000 and 9,000 metric tons, whilst the average con¬ 
sumption was more than three times this amount. 

The production, in metric tons, for the ten years ending 
1913 was as follows ':— 

Phoduction ok Zinc in Russia. 


Year. 

Metric tons. ; 

Year. 

Metric tons. 

1904 

10,606 

1909 

7.945 

1905 

7.642 

1910 

8,631 

1906 

9,610 

1911 

9.936 

1907 

9.738 

1912 

8.763 

1908 

8,839 

1913 

7,610 


Owing to heavy requirements in roofing sheets, Russia con¬ 
sumed 33,300 tons of zinc in 1913, as compared with approxi¬ 
mately 28,000 tons in 1912. On the other hand Russia’s 

* Compiled by Henry R. .Merton & Co. 
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production declined in 1913 to the extent of 1,200 tons, as 
shown, which was made up for by the increase of 6,600 tons in 
her imports of zinc in cakes and sheet metal. To meet home 
requirements Russia has hitherto been obliged to import over 
20,000 tons of zinc annually, most of which was obtained from 
Germany. 

It would appear that attempts are now being made to develop 
the Russian zinc smelting, as, according to the United .States of 
America Consular Report tor 1916, a large zinc smelting works 
is being erected at Hikosluina, in the Shimonoseki Straits, bv 
the Su uki Shoten of Kobe, It is proposed to treat at these 
works ore derived chiefly from Asiatic Russia and Australia. 


The Development of the American Zinc Industry 

Although started more tlian half a century later than that 
of Europe, the American zinc industry has made such rapid 
progress, especially during the ])ast tew decades, that the United 
States have since 1906 held the premier position as a producer 
of zinc. 

In 1913 the United States contributed 32’i per cent, of the 
world’s su])ply of zinc, whereas Germany, formerly the largest 
producer, contributed 28’4 per cent. 

This rapid growth of zinc production in the United States 
has been rendered possible by the possession of very large 
quantities of raw material in the form of zinc ore, and of coal, 
and more particularly of large supplies of natural gas, wliich, 
in some localities, is used as the source of heat in smelting the 
ore, and has proved to be of considerable importance in the 
economic production of the metal. 

The remarkable progress of the American zinc industry 
affords a striking illustration of the speed with which industrial 
enterprises develop under the combined influence of great 
natural resources and of modem smelting plant used with in¬ 
telligence and skill. 

This progress can best be seen by comparing the data of 
production thirty years ago with those of the present time. 

In 1885 the total production of zinc in the United States 
amounted to only 40,000 metric tons, whilst the production 
in 1905, twenty years later, had increased five-fold, being more 
than 200,000 tons. By 1913 the output had increased more 
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than 50 per cent., and since the outbreak of war the production 
of zinc in America has reached nearly twice tlie pre-war figure, 
as shown by the following returns :— 


Zinc Production in the United States in Metric Tons. 


Year. 

I Mclric tons. 

! Year 

Metric tons. 

1907 

! 226,8-^8 

191-; 

i 

i 514.51^ 

1908 

180,011 

1913 

i J-io.iiSi 

1909 

2^0,^.^(y 

1914 

iJ8,7ai 

1910 

250,627 

1915 

1 4 19,788 

1911 

ihTA?'- 

1916 

6o<),9()6 

With the 

growth of the industry, zinc 

smelting works were 


established in the States of Illinois, Kansas and Missouri, which 
in pre-war days produced about two-thirds of the total output 
of American zinc, the remainder being produced m a few Eastern 
and Southern States. 

In consequence of a falling-off in the yield of the natural 
gas springs of Kansas and Oklahoma m recent years, it beoimc 
necessary to transfer the woiks to Illinois and otlier jilaces where 
coal or oil could be obtained in sullicient quantity and at a cheap 
rate. At the end of 1914 there were 33 zinc smelting plants in 
operation in the United States, their disiiosition being as follows : 
Illinois 10, Kansas 9, Oklahoma 0 , and the remaining 8 in the 
States of West Virginia, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Colorado. 

The works are independent of each other, so that the com¬ 
petition for ore is keen'. 

The American zinc industry has always been independent of 
the European industry, and it is generally agreed that in normal 
times America is not favourably situated to compete with the 
European markets, and the shipment of zinc to the United 
Kingdom only becomes possible when the zinc market is abnor¬ 
mally high, as it has been since the outbreak of war. American 
smelters have the advantage of being entirely independent of 
foreign ore, as they have enormous native deposits on which to 
draw. 

The supplies of rich ores from the older districts, such as the 
famous Joplin district, on which the smelters formerly depended, 
have been considerably augmented in recent years by con¬ 
centrates from the complex ores from the Western States. The 
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greatest impetus was given to the production and utilisation 
of the Western ores by the development of the methods for 
dressing and separating the complex zinc ores by the aid of 
electricity, to which reference is made on p. 70. 

Previous to the war, the production of zinc in tlie United States 
was about equal to the consumption in that country; thus in 
1913 they produced 320,283 metric tons of zinc, and consumed 
313,300 tons, The balance available for export was therefore 
only 6,983 tons. 

The cutting off of the European supplies of zinc at the outbreak 
of war resulted in the Allies with one accord turning to the 
United St;itos, the largest producer of zinc in the world, for 
supplies, and the response made by the American smelters 
considerably cased the serious situation iji which this country 
and her Allies found themselves owing to shortage of zinc for 
munition purposes. 

The limited supply of zinc available for export, however, led 
to a rapid rise in the price of the metal, and the American zinc 
smelters have been very highly paid for their services. 

The deficiency in the world’s supply of zinc has been met by 
the r.ipid erection of additional works in the United States, 
and an increase of production has resulted which ,is the figiites 
given below show, is unprecedented in the history of the zinc 
industry. 

As Professor Carpenter remarks, “ What these figures mean 
can be adequately appreciated only by those who know what 
is involved in the expansion of an industry where mining and 
ore-dressing operations, transport and assemblage of materials, 
erection and operation of furnaces, and, most difficult of all, 
the training of the necessary labour are concerned.” 

faking the individual States in the order of their zinc output, 
Illinois comes first, then Oklahoma, and Kansas third. As 
shown by the following figures, those three States are now 
producing collectively nearly three-fourths of the total output 
of zinc in the United States. 



1915* 

191O. 

State. 

Metric tons. 

Metric tons. 

Illinois 

145,105 

163,612 

Oklahoma 

99.073 

148,859 

Kansas 

.. 92,010 

127.475 

Other States.. 

107,892 

157.429 

Total 

.. 444,080 

597.375 
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Considerable additions are still beinR made to the smelting 
plants, so that the future output of zinc will be greater even 
than that for 1916. The full capacity of the furnaces was not 
utilised in smelting ore at any time during the past three years ; 
a large number of the retorts were occupied in redistilling crude 
zinc for the production of high grade metal for munition purposes, 
much of which was exported to this country. 

In 1916 two new smelteries, with large, graphite retorts, were 
erected for this ])urposc. The high prices (jf zinc ruling during 
the past few years have greatly stimulated research in the 
treatment of low grade complex zinc ores, and America is now 
producing appreciable quantities of high grade zinc from such 
ores by electrolytic methods which are described on p. 124. 

The enormous increase in zinc production will no doubt make 
America a fonnidable competitor of this country after the war. 
The zinc smelters have been making very large profits, and these 
have been used wisely in improving the plant, so as to make 
it as efficient as possible, and in accumulating great financial 
reserves. 

In view of the large, ore reserves in America, there is no reason 
to suppose that there will be any failure to realise the enormous 
output expected through smelting plant being in excess of the 
capacity of the mines. 

Zinc Production in Asia 

The Asiatic centres of zinc production, although at present 
contributing but little’ to the world’s supply, are by no means 
unimportant, especially in view of recent developments in Japan. 

China.—ks previously stated, China has for several centuries 
been a producer of zinc by crude distillation in pots by native 
methods, and small quantities of metal made in this manner 
have found their way to the European market for very m.iny 
years. No details are available as to the amount of metal 
produced annually, but the amount of metal exported to Europe 
in recent years is stated to be as follows. In 1911, 710 metric 
tons ; in 1912, 760 tons, and in 1913, 908 tons. The metal, wliicli 
is produced chiefly at Kweichow, probably from carbonate ores, 
is of good quality, containing 99-56 per cent, of zinc with a little 
lead and iron. 

Chma possesses vast deposits of zinc ores, which in the past 
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have been largely worked byforeign concerns,and theore exported 
for treatment, but the erection of smelting works for the treat¬ 
ment of the ore in the country has been proposed, and possibly 
in the future a zinc smelting industry on modern lines will be 
established. 

Japan .—Zinc smelting in Japan appears to be of recent 
origin, although zinc ores have been mined in the country for 
many years and exported to European smelting centres for 
treatment. The war has, however, given considerable impetus 
to the Japanese zinc smelting industry, and plant is being erected 
capable of supplying sufheient metal to meet liome requirements 
arid reduce imports of zinc. 

The chief smelting works arc situated at Osaka and Oiimuta, 
the former works producing about twice as mucli zinc as the 
latter. 

The Japanese Bureau of Mines reports the quantity of zinc 
produced in Japan in recent years as follows :— 


pRODUcrioN OF Zinc in Japan in Metric Tons 


Quality 

1 

I 9 I( 1 


I 0 l 6 . 

Kcfincd zinc 

5.966 

21,^06 


Unrefined zinc .. 

19,118 

6.121 

1,187 

Total .. 

20,104 

27,427 

41.503 


In 1913 the zinc imported into Jai)an, in the form of ingots 
and sheet metal, amounted to nearly r 1,000 tons, whcieas in igiq 
it was less than 6,000 tons. 

The future of the zinc imlustry in Japan is generally con¬ 
sidered to be exceedingly good, and it is expected that a large 
export trade will be carried on after the w’ar. One company 
is manufacturing zinc for the export trade. Much of the 
Japanese zinc ore contains other metals, such as gold, silver 
and copper, and the refining of these metals is carried on in 
conjunction with the treatment of the ore. Five new companies, 
with a total combined capital of £^60,000, have been organised 
and operate six works for the treatment of zinc ore produced 
in the country.* 

1 Report of tf.M Vicp-Consnl at Tokio See Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, 1917, vi>I. xxxvi, p 1119 
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According to the Board of Trade Journal} the supply of ore 
for the Japanese zinc smelting works is by no means assured. 
The production of zinc ore in Japan docs not excceil 50,000 
tons per annum, whilst the existing Japanese works need about 
three times this quantity it they are to be kept working at their 
full capacity. Further, if all the projects for new works and 
additional plant are realised, the requirements of the industry 
in the near future for zinc ore will exceed joo.ooo tons. This 
being so, the inqxrrtant ([uestion of ensuring a regular supply 
of ore is now engaging the attention of the zinc smelters and 
the Japanese Government. 

During the past two years zinc ore and zinc concentrates 
have been imported into Jajran from Australia (Broken Hill), 
China, Burma, Indo-China and Vladivostok, but no contracts 
for future deliveries of zinc ore appe.ir to have been made. 

One important Japanese firm secured during 1916 about 
11,000 tons of zinc ore from the Schwai-Ko-Schan mine in 
China, and recently uegoti.itions have been begun between 
these two concerns with a view to contracts for the supply of 
large quantities of ore in the future. 

Before the war the cost of zinc production in Japan was 
nearly 25 per cent, higher than the cost of production in Ger¬ 
many and Belgium, Japan’s chief competitors in the zinc 
industry, and to this cost must be added the cost of transport 
from those countries to Japan. The total Japanese demand 
for zinc is estimated at about 29,000 tons yearly, against which 
Japanese smelting works have a present productive capacity 
of about 45,000 tons per annum. In the near future, when all 
the schemes for new undertakings and extensions are completed, 
Japanese zinc smelting works will have a jrroductive capacity of 
about 100,000 tons, or 70,000 tons in e.xcess of the requirements 
of the country. It is stated that schemes are in hand for the 
establishment of a galvanising industry on a considerable scale, 
which will absorb some of this e.xcess metal. 

' October, 1917. 
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ZINC ORES AND THEIR SOURCES OF SUPPEY 

Zinc Ores: Their Nature, Occurrence and Distribution 

Zinc-bearing minerals arc geographically very widely distri¬ 
buted—so widely, indeed, that they are found in almost all metal 
mining districts, 

The extent of tlieir distribution is well shown in the accom¬ 
panying map of the world, in which the more important zinc ore 
producing districts have been marked. 

The map was prepared by J. C. Moulden, for his paper before 
the Royal Society of Arts, and is reproduced here by his kind 
permission. 

The ores of zinc are found more particularly associated with 
ores of lead, copper and silver, often forming extensive deposits 
of considerable complexity which present problems to the 
metallurgist, for the practical solution of which a large number 
of processes have been devised. 

Whilst zinc occurs as a constituent of a very large number 
of the ores of other metals, minerals containing the metal in 
sufficiently large quantity, and occurring in sufficient abund¬ 
ance to constitute ores of zinc, are comparatively very few. 

The metallurgy of zinc necessitates the employment of ores 
relatively high in zinc content ; it is, therefore, frequently 
necessary to submit the ores to some preliminary process of 
concentration to separate the zinc mineral from the other 
minerals and gangue, or worthless material, before a product 
sufficiently high in zinc content can be obtained for use by the 
zinc smelter. 

Tire percentage of zinc in the ore mined is frequently very 
low, and often averages not more than 3 per cent., but this is 
increased by concentration to 40 per cent, of zinc or more. 
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Of all the minerals containing zinc, three only are of much 
importance to the metallurgist; these are the sulphide (blende), 
the carbonate and the oxidised compounds usually designated 
under the generic term of calamine, and the silicates of zinc. 

Two systems of mineralogical classification are in use for 
zinc minerals. In this country the carbonate is generally known 
as calamine, and the silicate as smithsonite or hemimorphite. 
In America the carbonate is known as smithsonite and the 
silicate as calamine, whilst the sulphide is commonly called 
sphalerite. This double classification frequently leads to con¬ 
fusion, especially amongst students. 

The American nomenclature of zinc minerals is, however, 
gradually being adopted by British metallurgists. 

The principal zinc-bearing minerals and their resi)ective content 


of zinc when pure are 

as follows;— 


Mineral. 

Composition 

Zinc. 

Blende or sphalerite . 
Calamine or smitlisoiiite . 
Hydrozincite . . . . 

Willeniite. 

Hemimorphite 

/incite. 

I'ranklinite . . . . 

Zinc sulphide. 

Zinc carbonate. 

Hydrous basic zinc carbonate . 

ZiiK silicate. 

Hydrous zinc silicate . . . . 

Zinc oxide. 

Oxide of iron, zinc and niangariese . 

Per cent. 
67-15 
52-00 

57 - 10 

58- 10 

53-70 

80-25 

16 to 21 

Zincite and franklinite, the composition of which is variable, 
are important as ores of zinc in the United States of America 
only and are utilised for the production of zinc oxide. 

Although formerly calamine was the most important ore of 
zinc, blende is, at the present time, the chief source of the metal. 


Zinc blende, sphalerite, termed by miners " Black Jack,” 
when pure, contains Oy-ifi per cent of zinc. It is, however, 
usually contaminated with iron pyrites and other metallic 
sulphides, and with gangue minerals, so that as received at the 
smelting works it usually contains only from 35 to 55 per cent, 
of zinc. 

Regarding its association with galena (lead sulphide), it may be 
said that most lead mines are also blende producers, and, similarly, 
nearly every zinc deposit carries lead. The two minerals are 
frequently mined simultaneously, the blende as a subsidiary 
source of income to the lead mine. 
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Dressing operations suffice in many cases to yield tlie greater 
part of the lead as a galena concentrate, suitable for the lead 
smelter, and the zinc blende as a concentrate carrying from 45 
to 50 per cent, of zinc. 

The lead mines of Cardigan and Cumberland in this country 
and of Joplin in America, and Broken Hill in New South Wales 
are familiar e.xamples. 

Lead and silver are sometimes present, in tlie more comple.x 
ores, in sufficient quantity to permit of profitable extraction from 
the residues, after e.xtraction of the zinc. 

Gennanium has been found to occur in zinc lilcude from 
Missouri and Wisconsin.* The oxide of zinc prepared from zinc 
residues from the zinc distillation furnaces in which these ores 
had been treated was found to contain as much as 0-25 per cent, 
of GeOj. 

Zinc blende is very widely distributed and occurs in large 
quantity in Europe, America, and Australia. 

Calamine, smithsonite of tlie .'\niericans, tlie carbonate of zinc, 
is decreasing in importance as an ore of zinc since the deposits in 
many localities arc more or less exhausted. 

The present supplies are largely deriveil from LIpper Silesia, 
Austria, Italy, Greece and Algeria. 

When pure, calamine contains 52 per cent, of zinc, but it is 
usually accompanied by oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, etc., 
which depreciate its commercial value, since these substances 
give trouble in smelting if jiresent in appreciable quantities. 
Before smelting, calamine is iisn.illy calcined to expel the bulk 
of the carbon dioxide, thereby decreasing the weight of the ore 
and relatively increasing the zinc content. 

Hydrozincile is .1 basic hydr.ited carbonate of zinc, the only 
important deposits of which occur in Spain. Metallurgically 
speaking, it differs little from smithsonite. 

Willennte is anhydrous silicate of zinc, the best known deposits 
of which occur in Franklin, New jersey, U.S.A., where it is 
associated with zincite, franklinite, and calcite, the willemite 
forming about 25 per cent, of the deposit. It contains, when 
pure, sS'io per cent, of zinc, but it is usually accompanied by 
manganese and other constituents that tower its value materially. 

Hemimorphite, electric calamine (calamine of the Americans), 

1 “ The Occurrence of Germanium m Missouri and Wisconsin Blendes,” 
G. H. Buchanan, American Chemical Society, 1917. 
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a basic hydrated silicate of zinc, occurs associated with the 
ordinary calamine or zinc carbonate, with lead ores and with 
blende. It is a valuable ore of zinc, although not of such economic 
importance as blende or calamine. 

It was formerly mined extensively at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Moresnet, in Belgium, but these deposits are now practically 
exhausted. Extensive deposits of exceptional purity occur in 
Virginia and Missouri, in the United States of America, and 
provide the source of one of the purest brands of zinc in the 
world obtained by ordinary distillation methods direct. 

Zincite, the native oxide of zinc, known as red oxide of zinc, 
in a pure condition contains 80-2 per cent, of zinc. It usually 
contains oxides of manganese, to which the red colour is con¬ 
sidered to be due, since dicmically pure oxide of zinc is white. 

Zincite occurs to a limited extent in the extensive ore deposit 
at Eraiiklin, New Jersey, forming about 5 per cent, of the 
deposit. 

Franklinite is a mixture of oxides of iron, zinc and man¬ 
ganese, of variable composition, but containing as a rule from 
12 to 18 per cent, of zinc. 

It constitutes about 50 per cent, of the deposit at Franklin, 
New Jersey. The zinc minerals in this dejiosit occur as 
rounded grains in a crystalline limestone, and are probably the 
result of metainorphism. The willemite associated witfi the 
franklhiite is separated by a magnetic process and is then treated 
tor the extraction of the zinc. 

The franklinite is treated for the production of zinc white 
(commercial zinc oxide), leaving a highly manganiferous residue, 
which is smelted in blast furnaces for the production of spiegel- 
eisen, a rich manganese-iron alloy used in the manufacture of 
steel. 

Goslariie, white vitriol, is hydrated zinc sulphate, found chiefly 
at Goslar in the Harz, and also sparingly in some of the 
Cornish mines and at Holywell, in Flintshire. The mineral 
is not, however, sufficiently plentiful to be of much, if of any, 
commercial importance. 

Zinc minerals in small quantity also frequently accompany 
ores of iron and manganese, especially the latter, from which 
the zme, varying from b to 10 per cent., is recovered as oxide, 
in chambers at the top of the blast furnace, when the ores are 
smelted, thus forming a valuable by-product. 
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The zinciferous flue dust frequently contains as much as 
75 per cent, of zinc, and is sold to paintmakers or to zinc 
smelters. The production of zinc from such sources is by 
no means inconsiderable. 

Zinc Ores in the lirilish Empire 

Australia is the premier producer of zinc ore within the Britisli 
Empire, and in recent years immense (juantities have lieen 
obtained from this source. 

Ores of zinc are also worked in Canada and in tlie British Isles, 
and deposits of complex ore in Bunna and in Rhodcsi.i are already 
being actively developed and give promise of becoming a great 
national asset and of influencing the workl’s supply of zinc in a 
marked degree in the near future. Zinc ore is found also in 
Queensland, Tasmania, New Zealand, Newfoundland, Egypt, 
Nigeria, South Africa and, .associated with copper ore and 
galena, at Tsumeb, in the former German colony ol South-West 
Africa. 

United Kingdom .—The occurrence of zinc ores in the United 
Kingdom cannot be considered as extensive, although ores of 
zinc, generally associated with lead ores, are found in the 
Pakeozoic rocks of Wales, the Isle of Man, the North of Engl.ind 
and the South of Scotland, some of which have been worked 
since Roman times. 

The best known deposits arc those in Flintshire, Cardiganshire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Derbyshire, the Isle of Man, Dumfries¬ 
shire and Lanarkshire. The mines are worked for both zinc 
and lead, and the ores are subjected to crushing, concentration 
and separation to obtain a concentrate suit.ible for smelting. 

Formerly calamine was the chief ore mined in the United 
Kingdom, but at the present time the zinc ore is almost entirely 
blende, the largest producers being the Nenthead and Nentsbury 
Mines at Alston, in Cumberland, and the Carshield Mine in 
Northumberland. Prior to the war the output of dressed zinc 
ore for the United Kingdom amounted to between 17,000 and 
18,000 long tons per annum. 

The output in 1913 was 17,294 tons, of which amount England 
produced 13,730 tons, Wales 2,601 tons, Scotland (Dumfries) 
1,010 tons, and the Isle of Man (Great Laxey Mine) 953 tons. 

The Alston mines in Cumberland have for some years been 
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owned and worked by the Vieille Montagne Spelter G)nipany of 
Belgium, who have installed a very complete up-to-date ore- 
dressing plant. The ore produced at these mines, and at one 
or two other North Country mines, is shipped chiefly to Belgium 
for treatment. The total weight of British zinc ore exported 
from the United Kingdom in 1913 was 13,378 tons, of which 
amount 11,260 tons were consigned to Belgium and approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 tons to France. 

In 1912 the total export of zinc ore was 11,139 tons. The 
ownership and working of the British mines by foreign companies, 
and the exportation of the ore to foreign smelting centres, are not 
very creditable to the British mining industry, especially when 
it is remembered that practically all the zinc ore smelted in this 
country is imported from abroad. Thus in 1913 the total 
imports of zinc ores by Britisli smelters amounted approximately 
to 65,000 long tons, which were derived mainly from Australia, 
Italy, Algeria, Germany, Spain and France. 

Attention is now being directed to the possibility of developing 
the sources of zinc ore in the British Isles, which, with the applica¬ 
tion of modern methods of dressing and bold development, aided 
by .adequate financial support, may yet be profit.dily worked. 
The Development of Mineral Resources Department, recently 
appointed by the Government, is making a move in this direction. 

Canada .—Deposits of zinc ore occur in man}' jiarts of Canada 
and British Columbia, but at jiresent the ont])ut is not large. 
Recent proposals for fostering, by the (iovernment, the zinc 
industry m the Dominion ol Canada will doubtless facilitate 
the exploitation of known deposits and the search for new 
deposits. 

Practically the whole output in the p.ist has come from British 
Columbia, mainly from the Kootenay district. 

The deposits arc numerous, but the ores, which consist of 
mixtures of argentiferous galena and blende, with or w'ithout 
iron and copper pyrites, are complex and difficult to utilise. 
Up to the present the zinc concentrates resulting from the 
treatment of the ores have been shipped to the United States 
for smelting 

There are prospects, however, that in the near future the 
ores will be treated in Canada, since the investigations carried 
out by the Dominion Government on their treatment by electro¬ 
lytic and other methods have met with some success. 
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During 1913 Canada produced approximately 11,000 tons of 
zinc ore, almost all of which was raised in British Columbia. 

In 1914 the output was approximately 13,000 tons, and in 
view of the increased mining activity the present output is 
probably greater. 

Australia .—The well-known deposits at Broken Hill. New 
South Wales, are the most important sources of zinc ore in the 
British Empire. The ore, which is highly argentiferous, consists 
of a complex association of galena and blonde, with a gangue 
mainly composed of rhodonite, quartz and garnet. 

The ore is crushed and submitted to concentration and separa¬ 
tion processes which give two main jiroducts, viz., a lead ore 
concentrate containing 65 |rer cent, of lead, 6 jier cent, of zinc, 
with varying quantities of silver, and a zinc concentrate con¬ 
taining about 46 per cent, of zinc and <S |)er cent, of lead with 
some 15 ounces of silver per ton. Except for the ore smelted at 
the plant of the Broken Hill Proprietary Coniiiany at Port Pine, 
South Australia, ,ind about 20,000 tons annually exported prior 
to the war to England for treatment, the whole of the zinc 
concentrates in the past have been sold under long-term contracts 
to smelters on the Continent. Eormerly the ore was worked 
only for lead and silver, the zinc being neglected, and, as pre¬ 
viously stated, it was estimated that in 1903 zinc residues and 
tailings, containing i8'6 per cent, of zinc, and amounting approxi¬ 
mately to 6,000,000 tons, had accumulated at Broken Hill, 
besides large quantities which laid been used for stope fillings 
in the mines. 

After many exiieriments, these acciimiii.ited tailings have, 
through the application of flotation processes of concentration, 
become a very substantial source of siqiply for the world’s zinc. 
The first effect of the introduction of flotation processes on the 
world’s supply of spelter was felt in 1904, and in 1906 the 
great rise in Broken Hill zinc production began. Between the 
years 1906 and 1911 the production rose from 100,000 tons of 
zinc concentrate to roughly 500,000 tons, at about which figure 
the annual output has since remained. Owing mainly to the 
high price and scarcity of skilled labour, it has not hitherto paid 
to smelt these concentrates to any extent locally, or even in the 
country ; they have been bought by European smelters and 
mainly shipped to Belgium, Germany and France for 
treatment. 
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The ascertained life of the chief Broken Hill producing mines 
is such as to assure the future production, although on a gradually 
reduced scale, for some years to come—probably ten as a 
minimum—even if no further ore bodies be developed,^ 

Since the outbreak of war the shipments of concentrates has 
been largely suspended, and the mine owners have had to seek 
new markets for that very considerable portion of ore that was 
formerly shipped to the Continent, the contracts with the German 
firms having been cancelled. Further reference to this matter 
will be found on j). 200. As stated above, in normal times the 
output of zinc concentrates is approximately 500,000 tons 
annually, snlficicnt to satisfy approximately one-fifth of the zinc 
requirements of the world in pre-war times. In 1914 the 
output amounted to only 359,310 tons, being 147,350 tons less 
than that of the previous year and representing a fall in 
value of more than ^500,000. 

Tasmania.—Lcid-zinc sulphide ores occur in the Mount Read 
district on the West Coast of Tasmania, and although somewhat 
complex in nature the deposits are being developed with a view 
to the extraction of the zinc by electrolytic methods, experiments 
on a commercial scale having proved the feasibility of such 
treatment. Mount Read is about 17 miles by rail from Zeehan 
and about 71 miles from the port of Burnie. The zinc-lead 
sulphide deposits occur over a length of 7 miles and contain from 
24 to 43 per cent, of zinc. 

Tasmania is expected to play an important jxirt in future 
development in Austrah.m zinc production, 

India .—Large and very promising dci)osits of silver-lead-zinc 
ores of the sulphide class occur in Upper Burma. They are 
situated at Bawdwin in the Northern Shan States, some sixty 
miles from the Cliinese province of Yunnan. The deposits are 
remarkable for their high silver ratio, and were long ago worked 
for that metal by the Chinese. 

The ore is complex and consists of galena, blende and pyrites 
with occasional chalcopyrite. The crude ore, as mined, is remark¬ 
ably free from gangue and frequently contains as much zinc as 
the Broken flill concentrates, with substantially greater 
quantities of lead and silver. 

The deposits are being actively /lovclopcd, and although up 
to the present they have had little influence on the world’s supply 
‘ J. C. Mouldcn, op. cit., p. 502. 
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of zinc, there is a prospect of this district becoming an important 
producer in the near future. 

South Africa .—A lead-zinc deposit—the Rlindesi.m Broken 
Hill—which is reported to be of great prospective importance 
has been discovered in North-Western Rhodesia. The rich 
oxidised surface ore consists of a mixbireof carbonate of lead 
with carbonate and silicate of zinc. 

The separation of the oxidised ore minerals from one .mother 
presents difficulties which have not yet been overcome. But 
when a commercial process has been worked out and transport 
facilities have been improved, this, like the B.iwdwin deposit, 
promises to become a valuable addition to the Imperi.il lead-zinc 
resources. The deposit is being developed, .md a smeltery for 
lead and zinc is reported to be in course of erection 

The production and v.due of zinc ore in the British Empire 
and in foreign countries for the three years 1911 to 191,5 are 
shown in the table on p. 56. 

European Sources of Zinc Ores ' 

The working of zinc ore in Euro|)e in modern times dates 
from the introduction of the use of brass, and there are records 
extant which show that in 1439 the c.damiue mines of Vieille 
Montagne had been worked for a considerable time by the men 
of Aix-la-Chajiellp. 

In the past Europe has contributed very considerable anujimts 
to the world’s supply of zinc ores, and although the supply is 
less than formerly the output is still very large. The bulk of the 
ore is mined in Germany, and for many years past this country 
has ranked second only to the United States as a producer not 
only of zinc ore, liut also of spelter. The zinc ore-producing 
countries of Europe are here referred to in alphabetical order. 

Austria-Hungary. — The more important zinc ore deposits 
are situated in Southern Carinthia, Styria and Tyrol, 

The Carinthia deposits arc distributed over a wide area, and 
consist mainly of blende and galena, although large masses of 
zinc carbonates occur in certain localities, notably at Schneeberg. 

In Tyrol, zinc blende has been mined since 1866, jirior to which 
the mines v/ere worked for lead only. 

In 1913 the total output of zinc ore in Austria amounted to 

* The author is indebted to the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1915, 
vol. .xiii, for useful information contained in tins section. 
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31,000 long tons ; of which about one-half was devoted to 
Government use. The annual output has remained about the 
same for the past five years. 

Hungary cannot be classed as a zinc ore producer, as mining 
for the metal is almost unknown. 

Belgium .—In the early days of the zinc industry Belgium was 
an important producer of zinc ore, but since 1856 tlic output has 
been comparatively insignificant, owing to the gradual e-vliaustion 
of the rich deposits. 

The most important zinc mines arc at Blcybcrg, and near 
Verviers and Liege, whilst the famous deposits worked by the 
Socihte de la Vieille .Montagne are, as previously stated, situated 
in Moresnet. 

The Blcyberg ore consisted chiefly of zinc blende and galena 
in nearly equal amounts, whereas the deposits of Vieille Montagne 
consist chiefly of smithsonite and hemimorphite, but large masses 
of the silicate, willemite, are also occ.isionally found. Very little 
zinc blende accompanies these ores. Zinc ore has also been 
mined at VVelkenrodt near Altenberg, Nouvelle Montagne, 
Corphalio near Liege, and I’hilippeville, from which districts 
large quantities of ore have been mined in the past. 

The present output of zinc ores (entirely blende) from the 
Belgian mines is about 11,000 long tons per annum. 

Bulgaria .—This country is a small zinc ore producer, the chief 
source being the Sedmolchisleniza Mine, about six miles south¬ 
west of Vratza. The crude ore contains about 18 per cent, of 
zinc, but by hand-picking the zinc content can be raised to 28 
per cent. 

Ores arc also worked at Koupio and at the Blagodat Mine near 
Kustendil. 

France. -This country first became a zinc ore producer about 
1870, the ore consisting chiefly of carbonate, being obtained 
from the country between the Alps and the Pyrenees. Within 
recent years the supply of zinc ores has fallen considerably. 
The largest producing mines at present are those of Malines 
(Gard), where zinc ores have been worked since 1883. Both 
oxidised ores and blende are worked. 

In the Pyrenees, zinc ores occur in many localities. Argenti¬ 
ferous sulphides and carbonates of zinc and lead are produced 
at the Sentein mines in Arihgc, and important deposits also 
occur in both the Hautes and Basses Pyrenhes. Deposits of 
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zinc carbonate, silicate, and blende occur in the department of 
Var, the chief mine being the Bormettes, which produces zinc 
blende. The total output in 1913 amounted to only about 
45,000 long tons, compared with 95,000 long tons in 1909, 
more than one-third coming from the mines at Malines. 

The French colonies Algeria and Tunis are also important 
zinc ore producers and may be conveniently considered here. 
In Algeria, both zinc carbonate and blende arc worked in the 
department of Constantine. The chief mines arc the llammam 
N’Bails and .'Vin Arko. Ore is also mined at several places near 
the Atlas Mountains. In 1913 Algeria produced 81,000 long 
tons of zinc ore, chiefly calamine, compared with 83,000 long 
tons for the previous year. 

Tunis produces about 35,000 long tons of zinc ore annually, 
consisting chiefly of carbonate and silicate, rlerived from a 
number of localities. The ore is usually calcined locally before 
being exported in order to save freight. 

In the past, most of the ore produced in Algeria and Tunis 
was shipped from the ports of Bona and Soussc, and found its 
way to smelters in Belgium, France and Germany. 

Germany .—This country is the chief jiroducer of zinc ore in 
Europe, the most important deposits being situated in Upper 
Silesia, whilst ore in smaller quantities is obtained in Rhineland, 
Westphalia, Nassau, the Harz, etc. Although mined for cen¬ 
turies, the German zinc deposits still produce a considerable 
amount of high grade ore. 

The well-known deposits of Upper Silesia occur in the south¬ 
eastern corner of the province, on the borders of Austria and 
Russia. The ores of this district arc principally calamine and 
blende. Tlio latter occurs in the deeper workings, consequently 
as the mine workings increase in depth the proportion of calamine 
as compared with blende has gradually declined. 

The calamine occurs rarely in the condition of pure zinc 
carbonate ; the bulk of the ore is in the form of a dolomitic 
calamine, often more or less argillaceous. The deposits are very 
irregular, and occur in the form of more or less extensive pockets, 
whilst the blende deposits show great continuity. 

Oxidised ores were treated exclusively in the Silesian district 
until about i860, but since that time blende has been worked in 
increasing quantity and is now by far the more important ore 
smelted in the district. 
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The crude zinc blende, as sent to the dressing plants, contains, 
on the average, about lo per cent, of zinc, but dressing gives a 
high-grade smelting concentrate. 

The calamine produced in Upper Silesia is usually ferruginous 
and of high grade, containing from 28 to 35 per cent, of zinc; 
cadmium in appreciable quantity is usually present. Ores 
containing as little as 13 per cent, of zinc are worked in Silesia 
by local smelters, such ore being of too low grade to bear the cost 
of transport. As a general rule, tlie zinc ores smelted in Silesia 
are of very low grade. 

In Westphalia, the ore is mainly blende, the cliief deposits 
occurring at Iserlohn and Brilon. 

In the Upper Harz and Hanover, zinc blende is recovered in 
the dressing of argentiferous lead ore mined near Clausenthal 
and Laurenthal. 

In the Lahn Valley, Nassau, important deposits of more or 
less comple.’c sulphide ores occur, carrying about 3 per cent, of 
zinc, 4 per cent, of lead, and 2 oz. of silver per ton. 

The crude ore is concentrated at the Laurenberg, Silberau and 
Friedrichssegen works, and yields a blende concentr.ito containing 
44 per cent, of zinc, and a galena concentrate with 36 per cent, of 
lead and ii oz. of silver per ton. 

The Lower Harz deposits occur chiefly at Kamnielsberg, near 
Oker. The ore is an intimate mi.xture of zinc blende with other 
metallic sulphides, and yields on concentration a product carrying 
25 per cent, of zinc. 

Special processes have been devised for the treatment of the 
Rammelsberg ore body (see p. no). 

At the present time, the larger pro[X)rtion of the zinc ore 
mined in Germany comes from the Silesian district, the output, 
which has steadily declined in recent years, amounting to 
between 650,000 and 700,000 long tons per annum. In 1913 
the production amounted to 627,000 long tons, a decline of about 
10,000 tons on the previous year. This decrease in output is, 
however, most probably intentional, since Germany, as previously 
stated, has for some years adopted the policy, which is being 
strictly followed, of conserving national resources of ore. It is 
due to this fact that Germany has been able to maintain a 
considerable output of zinc during the war, in spite of the cutting 
off of imported ores. 

Qreece.—lhe. most important zinc mines are those of the 
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Laurium district, where both zinc blende and carbonate occur. 
The mines are of great antiquity and still yield a considerable 
amount of ore. The carbonate ore is usually calcined before 
export, and then contains about 6o per cent, of zinc. The 
production in 1913 consisted of about 30,000 long tons of blende 
and 20,000 long tons of calcined calamine a total of 50,000 
long tons, showing a decrease of some 17,000 long tons on the 
previous year, 

Italy .—Zinc carbonate ore is mined chiefly in Sardinia, the 
carbonate of which has long been famous. The mines now 
worked are amongst the most productive in Europe. Less im¬ 
portant deposits occur in Lombardy, Piedmont and Tuscany. 
The richest mines in Sardinia are probably those of the Inglesias 
district, which yield zinc carbonate and silicate near the surface, 
whilst zinc blende is found at the lower depths. 

The output was approximately 151,000 long tons in 1913. 

The ore has hitherto been exported chiefly to Germany, Belgium 
and the United Kingdom. Important zinc mines in Sardinia 
have long been operated by the English Crown Spelter Company, 
of Swansea, to which port the ore is shipped for treatment. 

Norway .—Small amounts of zinc ore have been mined at 
Hadeland, Modum, and Rancn. Extensive deposits of low- 
grade ore occur near Christiania, but their concentration has 
presented considerable difficulty. 

Russia .—Russian Poland, in the districts bordering on Silesia, 
produces calamine from deposits which are probably an exten¬ 
sion of the Silesian deposits in Germany. At one time the zinc 
deposits of Poland were amongst the most productive in 
Europe. 

Several deposits of complex ore containing zinc occur in the 
Nerchinsk district of Eastern Siberia, and in the Altai Mountains, 
Siberia, in the Irtish River district. These districts are being 
developed, with the aid of British capital, and promise to 
become of importance in the future. 

In the Northern Caucasus, rich deposits occur at Sadon and 
Primorsk, the latter being mined by the Tetysch Company. 

The output of the district in 1910 was about 20,000 tons. 

Spain .—^The most important zinc ore deposits are found in 
the provinces of Murcia and Santander, which produce about 
80 per cent, of the total Spanish output. 

Small amounts are obtained from deposits in the provinces 
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of Teniel and Cordoba. About 175,000 long tons of ore, both 
calamine and blende, are mined annually in Spain, a small |>ortion 
only of which is smelted in Spain, the remainder being shipped 
to Belgium, Germany and France. 

Sweden .—Tlic only important mines appear to be those at 
Ammeberg, in the Nerike province. The mines, which are 
controlled and worked by the Vieille Montague Company, are 
situated about eight miles from Ammeberg, at the northern end 
of Lake Wetter. The ore consists of zinc blende, associated 
with pyrite-. and galena, and after hand-sorting carries about 20 
per cent, of zme and i per cent, of lead. 

In order to facilitate the removal of tlic pyrites the ore is slightly 
roasted before being crushed and concentrated. The concentrates, 
as shipped, contain about 42 per cent, of zinc, and have hitherto 
been treated in Belgium. 

The output in 191J was 50,840 long tons, practically the whole 
being blende. 

Moulden has stated that many of the iron mines yield also no 
small amounts of zinc blende, and under favourable conditions 
the potentialities of this country are undoubtedly considerable. 

American Sources of Zinc Ore 

The United States of America is the greatest producer of zinc 
ores in the world, the output at the present time far exceeding 
that of any other country. 

The output in 1913 approximated to no fewer than 790,000 
long tons, e.xclusive of ore ex])orted or used for the manufac¬ 
ture of zinc oxide. Since the outbreak of war the output has 
increased enormously. 

Both calamine and blende are extensively worked, in addition 
to the zincite and franklinite deposits. There exist also great 
reserves of the more complex low-grade lead-zinc ores, which, 
owing to the abundance of richer and purer ores, have not 
yet been exploited to any considerable extent. 

Of the recoverable zinc content of the ores mined in 1913, 
more than 77 per cent, was contained in zinc ores proper, the 
remainder, with the exception of o-8 per cent., being from zinc- 
lead ores. 

The chief ore-producing States in order of im]X)rtance are 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Idaho, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
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Montana, but there are in addition some twelve other States 
that produce smaller quantities of zinc ore and collectively 
considerably augment the output for the United States. 

The mine production of zinc-yielding ores in 1913 from the 
more important States is shown in short tons (2,000 lb.) in the 
following table:— 


Zinc Ore Production in the United States, in Short 
Tons (2,000 lb.), in 1913.* 



Zinc Ore 

Zinc-lcad Ore. 


State. 



' 


Total. 


Crude 

Zinc 

Crude 

Zinc 



Ore. 

Content. 

j Ore. 

Content 

1 


Short tons. 

Per cent 

Short tons 

Percent 

Short tons. 

Missouri 

8,o4<),3oo 

1-0 

—. 

_ 

8.04Q.100 

Wisconsin 

1,406,000 

21 

— 

— , 

1,406,000 

Idaho 

2.719 

42-2 

' 646,080 

i-O 

648,799 

Kansas 

590, -{OO 

I 7 

i —. 

— 

590,300 

Oklahoma 

581,000 

2-0 

— 

— 

581,000 

New Jersey .. 

400.4.^4 

17 2 

— 


490,434 

Colorado 

141.295 

23 5 

203.367 

II -4 

344,662 

Montana 

3.840 

9-8 

.307,615 

14-3 

311,455 

Utah .. 

16,322 

292 

211,609 

21 

227,931 

Tennessee 


3-3 

— , 

_ 

171.39-^ 

New Mexico .. 

4‘^.439 

17-0 

8,735 

i6-i 

49.174 

Arizona 

14.5.54 

17-2 

20.700 

7-3 

44.254 

Nevada 

10,208 

31-1 

16,746 

241 

26,957 

Totals .. 

‘I..517.803 


i. 423 .f ^55 

12,941,658 


These figures show that the zinc content of the ores as mined 
varied from as little as I'C per cent, to 42 per cent., these figures 
being the average for Missouri and Idaho respectively ; the 
average for the whole of the crude zinc ore mined in 1913 was 
2-8 per cent. 

The low-grade ores are submitted to concentration processes, 
and so far, in the United States, the greatest tonnage of zinc 
concentrates has been produced by magnetic separators, without 
including the enormous separating plant at Franklin Furnace, 
New Jersey, with its capacity of nearly one thousand tons 
daily, for the separation of franklinite from willemite. Flotation 
processes are, however, now being introduced for the treatment 

* United States Geological Survey and Department of Mines Report, 
1914. 
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of complex ores in America. Detailed reference must be restricted 
to the more important zinc ore-producing States in their order 
of quantity of (jre mined. 

Mtsso«ri.- -Output 8,049,300 short tons. Although the zinc 
deposits of Missouri consist of some of the lowest grades of zinc 
ores worked in the country, the enormous outjnit enables the 
State to hold the first place as regards zinc production. The 
ore mined is mainly zinc blende with small quantities of galena 
and marcasite. 

About three-quarters of the celebrated Joplin district is in 
Missouri, the remainder being in Kansas (Cherokee County) 
and Oklahoma (Ottawa County). 

The zinc-bearing deposits of the Joplin district consist of large 
pockets from which ore can be removed cheaply and in a more 
or less crude manner. 

The character of the ore is such that, in practically all cases, 
it breaks away from the ganguc material easily with coarse 
crushing, ami makes an ideal jig product, any lead contained 
in the crude ore being saved by the jig as a separate product, 
which is sent to the lead smelter. The bulk of the ore now mined 
in this district is blende, calamine fonnmg about one-tenth only 
of the total output. 

Important deposits of “ silicate ore ” (a mixture of hemimor- 
phite and srnithsonite) occur in the Aurora and Granby districts ; 
in many cases the ore contains from 40 to 45 per cent, of zinc, 
and is therefore of sufficiently high grade to ship in lump form. 

Wisconsin .—Output 1,406,000 short tons. As a zinc ore 
producer this State ranks second, but occupies fourth jilace as 
regards zinc output. The most important ore-producing counties 
are Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette, 

The ores, which consist of galena, zinc blende, and srnithsonite, 
contain a large amount of marcasite, and much difficulty was at 
first experienced in concentrating the ore, but this has been 
overcome by slightly roasting the ore to render the marcasite 
non-magnetic. 

By this means magnetic sepamtion of the blende from its 
associated iron sulphide is rendered possible, thus giving a shipping 
ore of sufficiently high grade suitable for distillation. In 1914 
there were 46 ore dressing mills and live magnetic separating 
plants in operation in various places in the Wisconsin district. 

Zinc carbonate ore also occurs in Wisconsin, mainly in the 
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Highland and Mineral Point districts, and it is chiefly used for 
the production of zinc oxide. 

Idaho .—Output 648,799 short tons. Zinc-lead ore is chiefly 
mined in this State and is obtained from the Beaver, Hunter and 
Placer Center districts of Shoshone County. 

Tlie zinc content of the ore as mined is about 2 per cent., but 
concentration yields a product containing on an average 34 per 
cent, of zinc and small amounts of gold and silver, which enhance 
the value of the ore. 

small quantity of crude ore of good quality and containing 
about 42 per cent, of zinc was shipped from the Beaver, Summit 
and Lelande districts in 1913. 

Kansas .—Output 590,300 short tons. Practically the only 
deposits at present being worked in this State are those of 
Cherokee, in the south-eastern part of the State, which fonns 
the western portion of the Joplin district. 

Both carbonate and sulphide of lead occur witli the zinc ores, 
which arc of low gnidc and contain on an average about 17 per 
cent, of zinc only. 

Oklahoma .—Output 581,000 sliort tons. The zinc ore deposits 
in Ottawa County in this State form tlie south-western jrortion 
of the Jo])lin district. The Miami district is responsible for 
about 95 per cent, of the total output in Oklahoma. The crude 
ore as mined contains a little more than 2 per cent, of zinc, but 
yields a concentrate suitable for smelting. 

New Jersey .—Output 490,434 short tons. This State is of 
considerable interest on account of the special nature of the 
zinc minerals in the ore. 

Practically the whole of the output is obtained from two 
deposits that occur in Fninklin Furnace and Stirling Hill, in 
Sussex County, both of which are mined by the New Jersey 
Zinc Company. Enormous quantities of the ore are consumed 
annually in the manufacture of zinc oxide direct from the ore, 
so that in 1913 New Jersey only attained fifth place on the 
basis of zinc produced. 

The ore comprises zincite, willemite and franklinite, but the 
relative amounts of the minerals vary considerably. The 
franklinite is usually closely associated with the other zinc 
minerals, from which it is separated by magnetic treatment, first 
devised by Samuel Wetherill, who also developed and applied 
the blowing-up grate furnace for the economic production of 
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of complex ores in America. Detailed reference must be restricted 
to the more important zinc ore-producing States in their order 
of quantity of (jre mined. 

Mtsso«ri.- -Output 8,049,300 short tons. Although the zinc 
deposits of Missouri consist of some of the lowest grades of zinc 
ores worked in the country, the enormous outjnit enables the 
State to hold the first place as regards zinc production. The 
ore mined is mainly zinc blende with small quantities of galena 
and marcasite. 

About three-quarters of the celebrated Joplin district is in 
Missouri, the remainder being in Kansas (Cherokee County) 
and Oklahoma (Ottawa County). 

The zinc-bearing deposits of the Joplin district consist of large 
pockets from which ore can be removed cheaply and in a more 
or less crude manner. 

The character of the ore is such that, in practically all cases, 
it breaks away from the ganguc material easily with coarse 
crushing, ami makes an ideal jig product, any lead contained 
in the crude ore being saved by the jig as a separate product, 
which is sent to the lead smelter. The bulk of the ore now mined 
in this district is blende, calamine fonnmg about one-tenth only 
of the total output. 

Important deposits of “ silicate ore ” (a mixture of hemimor- 
phite and srnithsonite) occur in the Aurora and Granby districts ; 
in many cases the ore contains from 40 to 45 per cent, of zinc, 
and is therefore of sufficiently high grade to ship in lump form. 

Wisconsin .—Output 1,406,000 short tons. As a zinc ore 
producer this State ranks second, but occupies fourth jilace as 
regards zinc output. The most important ore-producing counties 
are Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette, 

The ores, which consist of galena, zinc blende, and srnithsonite, 
contain a large amount of marcasite, and much difficulty was at 
first experienced in concentrating the ore, but this has been 
overcome by slightly roasting the ore to render the marcasite 
non-magnetic. 

By this means magnetic sepamtion of the blende from its 
associated iron sulphide is rendered possible, thus giving a shipping 
ore of sufficiently high grade suitable for distillation. In 1914 
there were 46 ore dressing mills and live magnetic separating 
plants in operation in various places in the Wisconsin district. 

Zinc carbonate ore also occurs in Wisconsin, mainly in the 
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Zinc blende is mined in Knox County, the zinc content of the 
crude ore being from 3 to 5 per cent; the concentrate obtained 
from this carrying about 60 per cent, of zinc. 

New Mamo.—Output 49,174 short tons. The production in 
1913 was chiefly from mines in the Socorro, Luna and Grant 
Counties. The ore shipped in 1913 consisted of 12,000 short 
tons of zinc blende and concentrates containing 42 per cent, 
of zinc, and 13,000 short tons of carbonate ore containing 34 
per cent, of zinc. 

Arizona .—Output 44,254 short tons. Most of the ore mined in 
this State is obtained from Mohave and Pima Counties. Small 
amounts are also produced in Yavapai and Cochise Counties. 
Both zinc and zinc-lead ores are produced, the latter forming 
about two-thirds of the total output. 

Nevada .—Output 26,957 short tons. The ore raised in this 
State in 1913 consisted of zinc-lead ore and of silicate and 
carbonate; it was chiefly produced in Clarke and Lincoln 
Counties. The ore as sold to the smelter averaged about 30 per 
cent, of zinc. 

Mexico .—Zinc ore occurs in a number of localities in Mexico, 
but many of the deposits cannot be utilised owing to transport 
and other difficulties. 

The chief producing States are Coahuila, Chihuahua, San Luis 
Potosi, Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon. 

The bulk of the ore mined in the past has been exported to 
.America and to Europe, but in recent years the unfortunate 
political disturbances prevailing in the country have prevented ore 
producers from taking advantage of the more favourable import 
duties on ores entering the United States. 

Conditions limiting the shipment of zinc ore from Mexico have 
now improved somewhat, so that a larger output of ore than in 
past years is to be expected. 

In 1909 the ore imported by America from Mexico amounted 
to 105,000 short tons, but since that time the output has fallen 
considerably, amounting to only 18,000 short tons in 1913 and 
21,000 short tons in 1914. 

The ore shipped usually contains from 30 to 40 per cent, of 
zinc and varpng amounts of silver. 

South America.—Aids continent is at present a very small zinc 
ore producer, Bolivia and Peru alone making small contributions. 

Bolivia. —The present output is derived chiefly from the 
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Huanchaca district, but zinc ores have been found in a number 
of other localities in Bolivia. 

Owing to shortage of water for concentrating the ore and to 
other difficulties, the output has decreaserl in recent years. The 
production in 1913 was 7,500 short tons, and in 1914 it had 
decreased to approximately 4,000 short tons. 

An estimate of the total production of zinc ore in the United 
States is given in the report of the zinc smelters, who are stated 
to have smelted in 1914 approximately 

629,000 short tons of blentlc 
227,000 of calamine 

Total .. 856,000 short tons. 

This total will probably include some 21,000 short tons of oie 
imported from Mexico and 11,000 short tons from Canada. 

On the other hand, a small quantity of ore, amounting to 
11,000 short tons, was exported to Europe. 

The very considerable increase of zinc ore production in America 
since the outbreak of war is shown by the following figures, which 
give the recoverable zinc content of the ore mined in the United 
States for the past four years.' In 1913 it was 406,000 short 
tons ; in 1914, 407,000 short tons, in 1915, 605,915 sliort tons, 
and in 1916, about 708,000 slioit tons. The large increase in 
output in 1915 and 1916 was due to the demand for zinc from 
Great Britain and the Allies. 

The largest increase in output was made by the Joplin region, 
which in 1916 had an increase of more than 40,000 short tons. 
Montana made a notablp increase and from the return available 
appears to have taken second place. .Substantial increases were 
also made in the zinc mining districts of the Ujiper Mississipjii, 
Valley, Colorado, Tennessee, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, Arkansas and Washington. 

Of the total output of zinc in the ore mined, the Eastern States 
produced 148,000 short tons, or 21 per cent. ; the Central 
States 274,000 short tons, or 39 per cent, ; and the Western 
States 286,000 short tons, or 40 per cent. 

Asiatic Sources of Zinc Ores 

Little accurate information appears to be available regarding 
the nature and extent of many of the zinc deposits in Asia. 

1 United States Geological Survey Report, 
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Actual figures of output are also very difficult to ascertain. 
China has long been the largest zinc ore producer in Asia, but in 
recent years considerable attention has also been given to zinc 
deposits in Japan and Siberia. 

China .—This country appears to have been the world's earliest 
producer of zinc ores, and also of metallic zinc produced by 
crude methods of native smelling. 

The most important deposits worked are situated in the Pre¬ 
fecture of Changlin, in Hunan province, and consist of argenti¬ 
ferous galena, associated with blende, iron pyrites and caldte. 
the deposit has been exploited by means of surface workings 
for about two centuries, and has been considerably developed 
during recent years as the result of German influence. 'The 
chief mines are the Shui K'ou Shan, worked by the Hunan 
Board of Mines. 

A considerable portion of the ore mined is first submitted to a 
preliminary dressing at the mine. The dressed blende and mixed 
zinc-lead sulphides are then sold to a German firm having an 
ore-dressing plant at Woo Chang, where the material is further 
concentrated to yield a zinc concentrate arrrying from 30 to 35 
per cent, of zinc, which prior to the w.ir was exported to Germany 
to be smelted. 

It is stated that before the outbreak of war the German 
company was considering the desirability of erecting a smeltery 
in China. The output of zinc ore in 1914 was approximately 
21,500 long tons. 

Numerous deposits of zinc ore arc known to occur also in 
South-Western China, and in Kweichow province appreciable 
quantities of metallic zinc have been produced by native 
smelting. 

Japan.—Zinc blende, usually associated with ores of copper 
and lead, has been found in a number of localities m Japan, but 
up to the present most of the marketable ore has been obtained 
from the Kamioka Mines in the province of Hida, the output 
of crude ore being normally about 10,000 long tons annually. 
The crude ore, consisting of zinc blende and argentiferous galena 
carrying from 10 to 16 per cent, of zinc, is treated at two dressing 
works at Shikama and .Mozumi, where wet concentration and 
flotation methods are employed. The greater part of the zinc 
concentrates produced have in the past been exported, chiefly 
to Belgium. 
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The lead concentrates arc smelted in blast furnaces about 
35 miles from Toyama. 

Zinc mines of less importance occur in the provinces of Tsu¬ 
shima, Etchu, Echizen, Bizen and Mimasaka. 

The output of zinc ore within the Japanese Empire has shown 
a very marked increase during recent years, (iractically the whole 
of which has been exported to foreign smelting centres for treat¬ 
ment. Thus the exports amounted to approximately r8,ooo 
long tons in iQop, to 22,000 long tons in if)io, and 23,000 tong 
tons in 1911. The annual production at the present time is 
said to be about 50,000 long tons. 

Japanese zinc ore amounting to 1,200 long tons was imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1913 and more than 3,000 long tons 
in 1914. 

In view of the great .ictivity in the Japanese zinc industry 
since the outbreak of war, and the erection of smelting plant to 
smelt the zinc ores mined in the coiintr\', the mine-owners would 
appear to have a very hopeful future before them 

Siberia .—Important deposits are worked at the Kidder Mine 
in the Altai Mountains, Siberia. Since the mine was acquired 
by the Irtish Corporation, Ltd., in 1915, considerable develop¬ 
ment has taken place. The ore produced is said tir consist of 
two qualities, about one half being high-grade ore containing 
27 per cent, of zinc, 18 per cent, of lead, and i oz. of gold per ton. 
whilst the remainder is of lower grade, carrying about 9 per cent, 
only of zinc and 5 per cent, of lead. As previously stated, the 
Irtish Corporation are building a large zinc-and-lcad smelting 
plant at Ekibastus for the treatment of the ore of the Ridder 
Mine. Part of this plant began operations in May, 1916. 
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nil, .MARKI'.llNG OF ZINC ORF,S 
The Concentration of Zinc Ores 

Ores of zinc ns mined are seldom of sufficiently high grade 
to be sent direct to the smelter for immediate conversion into 
metal without previous concentration. Especially is this the 
case with ores containing zinc blende, which is by far the most 
important source of zinc at the present time. 

The gradual exhaustion of the deposits of ricli calamine ores 
has led, during the past few decades, to a considerable develop¬ 
ment in the concentration of zinc blende ores to meet the demand 
of the smelters for high-grade ores. 

During the past twenty years the zinc ore market has been 
considerably augmented by the supply of thousands of tons of 
" zinc concentrate,” a high-grade zinc blende i^roduct resulting 
from the mechanical treatment of low-grade ores, and so-called 
complex ores, in which the zinc is intimately associated with other 
metals, such as lead, copper and silver. 

The preliminary treatment of zinc ores has for its object not 
only the enrichment of the ore by removal of the minerals of 
comparatively low specific gravity which compose the gangue, 
but also the elimination, as far as possible, of heavy minerals, 
such as those containing lead, iron and manganese, which are 
objectionable in smelting. 

In many cases these heavy minerals are of market value and 
are recovered in sufficient quantity to be a source of profit. 

The methods of concentration employed include hand sorting 
and separation by gravity (wet dressing), electromagnetic and 
oil flotation processes, or combinations of these. The process 
adopted varies with the nature of the ore. 

Where ores are sufficiently high in zinc blende and lead 
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(galena) and carry little or no iron pyrites, or chalcopyrite, the 
ordinary methods of water concentration in jigs, and upon tables, 
such as are employed at Joplin and some of the Leadville mines 
in the United States, give satisfactory separation, but magnetic 
separation or flotation methods are usually employed for more 
complex ores. In favourable circumstances, and if worked on a 
sufficiently large scale, ore containing as little as ,t per cent, of 
zinc may be worked at a ] 5 rofit, and will on conccntr.ition yield 
a zinc product suitable for smelting ; but in such c.ises the lead 
and copper, and small amounts of silver and gold winch often 
accompany the zinc in the ore, are recover,dfle, and are iisually 
the detennining factors of commercial success in the treatment of 
low-grade ores. 

In this connection, tlie more modern system of concentration 
known as " flotation,” which is applicable to the treatment of 
the sulphide ores of most metals, has in recent years been widely 
adopted for concentrating those of zinc. 

Magnetic concentration has been successfully .qiplicd to the 
separation of the zinc minerals comprising the well-known 
franklinite ores of New Jersey. 

Following the pioneer work of VVetherill's high intensity 
magnetic separator, considerable progress lias been made in the 
magnetic concentration of ores, and many machines have been 
introduced. Electrostatic methods for the separation, by 
electric repulsion, of good conductors (such as certain metallic 
sulphides, magnetite, luematite, etc.) from poor conductors 
(such as silicates, carbonates, oxides and sulphates, and including 
zinc blende) were first applied in practice by Blake and Mecher- 
nich, and followed by Sutton and Steele, Huff and others. 

Magnetic separation of blende and pyrites may be accomplished 
without preliminary roasting by the use of high intensity mag¬ 
netic separators of the Wetherill type, the zinc mineral being 
lifted out of the mass. 

Tlie more usual practice, however, is to give the mineral a 
magnetic or ” flash ” roast, rendering the iron magnetic, after 
which it is separated from the mass by separators of the low 
intensity type, such as that of Dings. 

The mam objection to electric separators appears to be their 
inability to handle fine powders, and their liability to dust 
trouble unless the dust be first removed. 

Tire flotation processes of concentration have come rapidly 
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to the front since their introduction some fifteen years ago by 
the Messrs. Elmore. Their work, which resulted in the filing of 
Frank Elmore’s patent in 1898, focussed the attention of 
metallurgists upon the great possibilities of these methods. 

Many new systems of concentration by flotation have been 
introduced within recent years. 

In these processes advantage is taken of the property possessed 
by metallic sulphides, when in a fine condition, of floating in 
water, hence their term of ’’ flotation ” processes. Wlien 
for examine, a mixture of such sulphides and waste mineral 
(gangue), in a finely crashed condition, is gently brought on to 
the surface of moving water, it will be found that the sulphide 
particles will float, whilst those of the gangue will break through 
the surface and sink. This different behaviour will be aug¬ 
mented if the water bo very slightly acidulated, and still more 
so if the surface of the sulphide particles is oiled or greased. 
Since metallic sulphides possess also the property of absorbing 
oil, or being wetted ” by oil, while particles of gangue do not, 
a separation can be effected by agitating the finely crushed ore 
with water containing a small proportion of oil, whereby the 
sulphide particles will gradually collect in the floating film of oil, 
whilst the rock particles remain sunken. 

Neither of the above phenomena alone suffices for a practical 
working method ; other principles equally important have been 
drawn upon (such as the modification of the surface-tension of 
water, factors of absorption, aeration, fine subdivision of the 
mineral, etc.) and blended into one or other of these processes, 
which reverse the operations (rf wet ” concentration inasmuch 
as they save the heavier mineral by floating it to the surface 
whilst causing the specifically lighter material to sink. 

In the Elmore oil vacuum process separation is assisted by the 
partial exhaustion of a large metal receiver into which the oiled 
slimes and water enter. The air films surrounding the oiled 
particles are thus expanded, and the separation is much improved. 
In other cases diluted acid is employed, and with suitable ores 
gas bubbles are produced which cause the sulphide particles to 
rise to the surface of the liquid. 

One of the most widely used and successful of the flotation 
methods of concentration is that known as the Froth Flotation 
Process,” wherein the mineral is recovered in a more or less thick 
and coherent bubble-froth whicll is skimmed or ran off from 
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the pulp, thus effecting a separation of tlie mineral from the 
gangue.^ 

The success of flotation methods has been very marked in 
the treatment of large quantities of slimes and complex ores 
that had previously defied all known methods of treatment. 

They proved to be very suitable for the treatment of 
the complex ores obtained from Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, in which zinc blende and galena are very intimately 
associated, and enormous quantities of these and similar ores 
are now treated by flotation. 

By gravity concentration it wms possible to market only about 
6o per cent, of the lead in the Broken Hill deposits, and less of 
the silver, leaving the bulk of the zinc associated with the heavy 
waste as a middle product, whilst the finest and lightest portion 
of the crushed material was often allowed to flow away. 

So successful has been the application of flotation methods to 
the treatment of the Broken Hill ores that now the whole range 
of zinc products is treated by flotation, and zinc concentrate to 
the extent of about 500,000 tons per anmnn is being recovered. 

Owing principally to improved methods of mechanical separa¬ 
tion, large deposits of zinc-lead sulphides are being opened up 
in America, Burm.i and Siberia, in addition to those in Australia 
and elsewlicre. 

In view of the fact tliat the supply of flotation and other zinc 
concentrates is bound to increase, metallurgists are giving special 
attention to their treatment, since in many cases their very fine 
state of division renders some modification of the ordinary 
smelting processes necessary. 

The Valuation of Zinc Ores 

For technical purposes, zinc ores are divided into two classes : 

(i) zinc blende, and (2) calamine, the latter including the common 
carbonates and silicates. 

A large proportion of the zinc ore now marketed consists 
of zinc blende concentrates, which usually contain from 35 to 
55 per cent, of zinc. 

The market value of an ore is based on the price of the metal 
content, less the total cost of extraction ; in other words, the 
net return to the proprietors. 

The zinc content is determined by wet analysis, usually 
* " Copper, ” H. K. Picard, London, 1916, p. 24. 
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volumetrically by sodium sulphide (Schaffner’s method) or by 
ferrocyanide. 

The value of a zinc ore depends chiefly upon its content of 
zinc and the absence of objectionable impurities such as iron, 
manganese and lime (calcium carbonate), which form fusible 
slags and increase the corrosion of the retorts ; and lead, cad¬ 
mium, arsenic and antimony, which contaminate the spelter 
and therefore lower its market value. Txad, however, is present 
in almost all zinc ores. 

The total percentage of iron anil mang.inese slioiild not exceed 
10 per cent., and if lead is present the metallic zinc produced by 
distillation will be contaminated with lead unless special precau¬ 
tions are taken. 

Fluorite (calcium fluoride) is sometimes present and is a very 
undesirable constituent, as it forms a very fusible slag, and when 
present in appreciable quantity in zinc blende causes deterioration 
in the lead chambers used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
as a by-product from the roasting of the ore. 

The value of the ore is also affected by its character, whether 
oxidised or sulphide, or a mixture of both ; the sulphide ore 
must be roasted, but yields a diminished weight for the subsequent 
treatment, which is the most expensive part of the process ; the 
calamine ores seldom require preliminary treatment by the 
smelter, as the economy in freightage between mine and smelter 
is usually sufficient to warrant calcination to expel carbon 
dioxide and combined water prior to shipment, this saving being 
more important where the mine is widely distant from the smelting 
works. 

The value of an ore is, moreover, affected by its physical 
condition. Lump ore is subject to an additional expense for 
crushing : fine concentrates are more expensive and troublesome 
to treat than coarse concentrates. 

Some ores roast and distil easily, others with more difficulty. 
All these factors are considered by the zinc smelter in purchasing 
ores. 

It will be observed, therefore, that whilst the chemical com¬ 
position of ores is the most important factor in determining 
their value, the price does not depend solely on the metallic 
content and on the presence of other compounds, but also on 
certain physical properties governing the suitability of the ore 
for smelting purposes or for other methods of treatment. 
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Several schedules are employed in Europe for calculating the 
value of zinc ores, all of which embody at least three factors : 
(i) the current price of spelter, (2) the zinc content of the ore, 
(3) a " returning charge ” per ton of ore. 

The last named is the cost i)f smelting a ton of ore, and is 
affected by the mineralogical nature of the ore and its physiol 
condition. The treatment charges necessarily vary in different 
smelting centres, as, in addition to the above factors, they are 
also affected by local conditions, such .is fuel supply, cost of 
labour, freight, etc. 

A general type of formula used for calculating the value of 
zinc ores is as follows; 



Where V is the value in £ per ton, 

P the price of spelter (G.O.B.) in London, 

T the percentage of zinc in the ore, 

R the “ returning charge," 

The selling price basis for T.ondon spelter (G.O.B. good 
ordinary brands) is usually the average of the daily prices for the 
month previous to arrival, and is usually taken as London Public 
Ledger quotation less 5 per cent., which is, of course, 0-95 P 
of the formula. Thus on a £20 average quotation basis the ore 
unitage paid for {T -8) is based on 95 per cent, of £20, which is 
£t 9, or 3-8 shillings per unit. 

As an example of the use of the above formula, if an ore which 
contains 48 per cent, of zinc and spelter is £30 per ton in London, 
and if a returning charge of £3 5,?. be assumed, then the market 
value of the ore per ton will be : 

£0 9,t X - (-i 3 " = -i " 

When silver is present in the ore in sufficient quantity to permit 
of profitable extraction, it is usually paid for at the price based 
on the current price of standard silver after allowing for smelting 
loss and for cost of working. 

In determining the treatment charge on the ore purchased, 
the zinc smelter starts with the cost of smelting a ton of the ore 
of average composition, that is to say, the mixture on which he 
proposes to operate his furnaces. 
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I'or various reasons it is aimed to have all the furnaces on the 
same ore-mixture. To this smelting charge he adds the profit 
that he ought to make to obtain a proper interest on his invest¬ 
ment, allowing for the necessary amortisation of his outlay in 
plant. The further addition of the freight on the ore to his 
works, and on the spelter product to its market, with .dlowances 
for the expenses incurred in buying the ore and selling the spelter, 
gives the returning charge which he must make against the ore 
in buying it on the basis of f.o.b. (free on board at port of ship¬ 
ment) or f.o.r. (free on rail) at the mine or concentrating mill 
where pnKluccd. 

Within recent years a m.irked change has taken place in the 
quality of the ores supplied to the zinc smelter. As the result 
of the gradual exhaustion of the high-grade calamine supplies, 
and even of the richer blende ores, and also the increasing 
demand for zinc, sulphide ores are now readily purchased which 
earlier would have found a poor market. It is not long since 
50 per cent, of zinc in a blende product was a standard which 
admitted of little reduction, particularly amongst smelters in this 
country. 

For several years prior to the war, however, it was possible 
to market ore containing only 35 per cent, of zinc, but as the 
price of spelter has advanced considerably since the outbreak of 
war, many smelters have refused to buy ores carrying less than 
40 per cent, of zinc, in order to secure as large an output of metal 
as possible from their furnaces. As a general rule, zinc smelters 
consider low-grade ores only if they contain other metals, such 
as lead and silver, in sufficient amounts to render the residues, 
after extraction of the zinc, profitable commercial sources of 
those metals, and thus to recoup the loss due to the decreased 
zinc content of the ore. Such foreign metals are, however, 
naturally paid for at a tow price owing to the incompleteness of 
their recovery. 

That these secondary sources of profit may nevertheless become 
substantial is shown by the fact that, whereas zinc concen¬ 
trates were formerly subject to a deduction or “ penalty ” by 
the smelter for shortage of zinc below a certain figure, and the 
ore producer, therefore, did his best to increase the zinc tenor 
and to decrease that of lead and silver, he is now subject to a 
penalty if the zinc content is above a certain limit when.this 
involves what the smelters consider to be an undue absence of 
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silver or lead in connection witii a given smelting charge. This 
applies more paiticularly to the Broken Hill and similar zinc 
concentrates. These zinc blende concentrates contain a payable 
quantity of silver, to recover which a certain amount of lead 
must be present. Thus the Continental smelters, who formerly 
treated large quantities of the Broken Hill concentrate, called 
for a product containing not less than 8 per cent, of lead, which 
metal they required for collecting the silver when smelting the 
residues, although the flotation process is capable of producing 
.1 zinc concentrate much lower in lead if desired. 


The European Ore Trade 

Owing to the growing shortage of the supply of domestic zinc 
ores and the ever increasing demand for zinc during the past 30 
years, the European smelters have had to rely more and more 
on imported ores, and this resulted in a European ore trade that, 
at the outbreak of the war, had grown to considerable dimensions. 

For many years, large quantities of zinc ore have been shipped 
to Antwerp and to Swansea from Sardinia, Algeria, and Spain, 
and also in more recent years from Australia and America. 
Despite the growing disposition of the American smelters to 
adapt their works to the handling of all classes of ores, the ship¬ 
ment of zinc ores from America to Europe has in the past been 
important, and the tendency before the war appeared to be for 
the shipments to increase rather than to decline. The American 
ore was shipped from Colorado via the Gulf ports of Galveston 
and New Orleans, cheap ocean freights being secured on the 
steamers carrying cotton to Europe. 

The ores were shipped to Antwerp and to Swansea in bulk, 
as no sacks appear to be proof against the acid nature of the ore. 
The ore arrived in the condition of fines, having generally been 
calcined, if calamine, and roasted, if blende, except in the case 
of Australian concentrates. 

The cargo was sampled by reserving one basket in twenty-five 
during unloading, the sample basket being chosen at random 
by agreement between the rei>resentatives of the buyer and 
seller, or, more commonly, the agent to whom both parties had 
entrusted their interests in this part of the business. Tire ore 
reserved for sample was reduced in quantity either by machinery 
or mixed and quartered down by hand to obtain a small repre- 
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sentative quantity for assay to determine the zinc content and 
the presence of objectionable imjmrities. 

Settlements were made in Antwerp and Swansea on the results 
of the assay. The ores were bought on different formulae, of 
which an example has been given on p. 75. 

The formula quoted was used for ores containing 46 per cent, 
of zinc or more, and was quoted only on consignments c.i.f. 
Antwerp (costs, insurance, and freight paid to Antwerp). 

As already stated, this formula is based on payment for the 
metallic content of the ore, less 8 units, 95 per cent, of the London 
price of spelter, G.O.B., less a returning charge. 

The following approximate figures, making a total of nearly 
900,000 tons, show tlie extent of the European ore trade in 

191,3 : - - 


Zinc- ore imported into 
Germany 
Austria-Hnng.irv 
Belgium 
France 

United Kingdom 


Itnglish tons, 2,240 lb 
308,000 
50,000 
300,000 
173,000 
65,000 


To what extent the European zinc ore trade will be resumed 
after the war is very difficult to predict. 
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ini- sMi rrtNc. OF zinc orfs 

Practically the wliole of the world’s supply of ziiu; is obtained 
by the distillation method in retorts in which advantage is 
taken of the volatility of the metal at a bright red heat. 
Until quite recent years this was the only method of zinc 
production, but at the present time appreciable and increasing 
amounts of the metal are being produced by wet processes, and 
by electrothermic smelting. 

Preliminary Treatment. the distillation method the first 

clearly-defined stage is the conversion of the zinc compounds 
present in the ore into oxide by calcination or by roasting, and 
this is followed by the reduction of the oxide to metal by means 
of carbon at a temperature which is higher than the boiling 
point of zinc, i.e., about 940° C, (Moissan), 

These two operations are so distinct that they may be, and 
often are, carried out for commercial reasons m establishments 
widely distant from one another, 

Tire processes of calcination and roasting are different in their 
operation, but both aim at the same type of product, i.e., zinc 
oxide that is reducible under the conditions of distillation. 

Calcination.- -Calcination is used for the expulsion of carbon 
dioxide and water from carbonate ores, and of water from 
hemimorphite ; it also renders the ore more porous, and therefore 
more readily acted upon by the carbonaceous matter employed 
for its reduction. 

Although it is possible to reduce zinc carbonate without 
previous treatment, this practice is seldom adopted, as it has been 
found more economical to calcine the ore first. Apart from any 
other reason, the economy in freightage between mine and 
smelter, as previously stated, is usually sufficient to warrant 
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calcination, the saving thus effected being of increasing im¬ 
portance the more widely apart the two are situated. 

Calcination is a simple operation, and analogous to the burning 
of limestone for lime, being carried out in practically the same 
manner, usually in kilns, in the presence of excess of air and also 
of moisture, the two latter points being important for the attain¬ 
ment of a good product. 

The use of kilns is restricted to lump ore, or to a mixture of 
lump and fines, usually in alternate layers, whereas for finely 
crashed ore furnaces either of the reverberatory type, or revolving 
cylindrical furnaces with <i continuous discharge, of the Oxland 
type, are used. 

The method of calcination employed in Sardinia, where some 
of the most important deposits of calamine exist, may be taken 
as typical of the best practice in Europe. The lump ore is charged 
into slightly conical, circular shaft furnaces, 6-5 ft. in diameter 
at the bottom and varying from 12 to 18 ft. in height. The 
heat is supplied cither from external grates, or by charging the 
furnace with alternate layers of coal and ore. The former 
method is preferable, as it avoids the contamination of the ore 
with ash from the fuel. The complete dehydration of the 
hydrated zinc minerals is readily effected by heating to the 
dullest perceptible red heat, but when other carbonates are 
present a higher temperature is necessary, 

Thechief carbonates associated with calamine and the approxi¬ 
mate temperatures required for the expulsion of their carbon 
dioxide are as follows ' : -- 

Zinc carbonate .. .. .. 100° C. 

Magnesium carbonate .. .. (150“ C. 

Iron carbonate .. . .. Soo" C. 

Calcium carbonate .. .. .. 812® C. 

Owing to the comparatively high temperature required to 
decompose calcium carbonate, calamine ores containing a high 
proportion of this carbonate are the most difficult to calcine 
completely, and they usually retain a sensible proportion of their 
original carbon dioxide content. 

The calcination of calamine is seldom complete, and when 
the ores are contaminated with much calcium carbonate or 
magnesium carbonate as much as 15 per cent, of carbon dioxide 
may be retained. 

' Ingalls, '* Metallurgy of Zinc.” 
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ini- sMi rrtNc. OF zinc orfs 

Practically the wliole of the world’s supply of ziiu; is obtained 
by the distillation method in retorts in which advantage is 
taken of the volatility of the metal at a bright red heat. 
Until quite recent years this was the only method of zinc 
production, but at the present time appreciable and increasing 
amounts of the metal are being produced by wet processes, and 
by electrothermic smelting. 

Preliminary Treatment. the distillation method the first 

clearly-defined stage is the conversion of the zinc compounds 
present in the ore into oxide by calcination or by roasting, and 
this is followed by the reduction of the oxide to metal by means 
of carbon at a temperature which is higher than the boiling 
point of zinc, i.e., about 940° C, (Moissan), 

These two operations are so distinct that they may be, and 
often are, carried out for commercial reasons m establishments 
widely distant from one another, 

Tire processes of calcination and roasting are different in their 
operation, but both aim at the same type of product, i.e., zinc 
oxide that is reducible under the conditions of distillation. 

Calcination.- -Calcination is used for the expulsion of carbon 
dioxide and water from carbonate ores, and of water from 
hemimorphite ; it also renders the ore more porous, and therefore 
more readily acted upon by the carbonaceous matter employed 
for its reduction. 

Although it is possible to reduce zinc carbonate without 
previous treatment, this practice is seldom adopted, as it has been 
found more economical to calcine the ore first. Apart from any 
other reason, the economy in freightage between mine and 
smelter, as previously stated, is usually sufficient to warrant 
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The reactions in blende roasting being exothermic, the ore, 
when once sufficiently heated, is self-roasting until the total 
sulphur contents are reduced to about 8 per cent. Beyond 
this stage the further application of heat becomes necessary in 
order to decompose the sulphates, so that the final reactions 
are strongly cn(lothermic, and the temperature of the ore when 
roasting is complete is about 900° to 950° C, The amount of 
sulphur to be expelled is dependent on the amount of metallic 
sulphides associated with the blende. Pure zinc sulphide contains 
32-92 ]K‘r cent of sulphur, but the ores of commerce are usually 
contaminated with iron pyrites (FeS^) and other metallic sulph¬ 
ides andgangue materials, so that the sulidmr content is usually 
between 21 and 35 per cent. 

When roasting has been successfully conducted, the ffiial 
product docs not contain on the average more than i per cent, 
of sulphur. Thus, in the case of certain of the purer ores the 
desulphurisation is so complete that no more than 0-5 to o-8 
per cent, total sulphur remains, whilst others equally carefully 
dealt with retain from 2-5 to 3 jier cent., and even more in special 
cases, particularly those ores containing lime and baryta. Follow¬ 
ing modem Continental practice, however, the sulphur combined 
with lime, magnesia, strontia and baryta should be considered 
separately from that otherwise present in the roasted ore. 

The loss of zinc in roasting is very small and averages only 
about 0-5 per cent. Probably highly ferniginons blende is the 
most difficult ore to roast. 

Zinc ores are rarely absidutely free from lead, and the trouble 
introduced in the operations ot roasting and distillation by the 
presence of this metal in substantial amounts jrrevented to a 
large extent the smelting of zinc-lead ores until about 1890, 
when they were first smelted on a large scale on the Continent. 

Broken Hill ore, containing from 17 to 33 per cent, of lead and 
from 28 to 34 per cent, of zinc, was treated in Belgium and 
Germany in 1897, the ore being roasted in hand furnaces and the 
zinc distilled, after which the residues were treated for the silver 
and lead. 

Zinc concentrates from the dressing of the Broken Hill ore 
were first shipped to the Continent in 1899, and contained from 
12 to 15 per cent, of lead and from 38 to 40 per cent, of zinc. 
They were first smelted in Belgium and Holland and a little 
later in Germany, 
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Tlie treatment of Broken Hill concentrates in this country was 
first commenced in 1905 l>y Mr. 11 . M. Ridge, who in 1907-1908 
built and started the works at Seaton ( arew, Durham, where 
large quantities of this ore are now treated. 

Roasting converts lead sulphide (galena) into lead oxide, and to 
lead sulphate, a stable compound very difficult to decompose 
even at a high temperature. In the presence of free silica lead 
silicate is formed, and since this eomix)und is readily fusible 
there is a risk of the ore agglomerating during roasting if it 
contains much quartz Considerable success has attended the 
attempts to roast zinc-lead ores, and now excellent desulphurisa- 
tion of Broken Hill concentrates, emitaining about 45 per cent, 
of zinc and as much as 10 per cent, or more of lead, is daily 
achieved by well-designed muffle roasting furnaces. 

It has been found in practice that the ihodonite (mainly 
manganese silicate) which is mechanically mixed with the zinc 
ore in Broken Hill concentrates has ,i |)eculiar beneficent 
effect in the roasting, but the reasons for this are not clear, 
and the matter requires investigation. 

The reactions peculiar to the roasting of Broken Hill concen¬ 
trates appear to reach their maximum effect in muffle roasters, 
and are not nearly so noticeable when the roasting is carried out 
in furnaces of the “open” type.i In fact it may be said that 
the successful treatment of zinc-lead ores is due largely to the 
improvements in the design of modern roasting furnaces of the 
muffle type. 

The surmounting of the difficulties which at first attended 
the roasting and subsequent distilling of fhe Broken Hill and 
similar zinc concentrates is a matter of far-reaching importance, 
as it renders available vast additional sources of ore for augment¬ 
ing the world’s supply of zinc. 

Many types of furnaces are in use for roasting zinc blende ; 
they may be classified under four heads, viz.: - 

(1) Hand-raked reverberatory furnaces with one or more 
hearths, or with shelf burners. 

(2) Mechanically-raked reverberatory furnaces. 

(3) Multiple-hearth hand-raked furnaces. 

(4) Mechanical multiple-hearth muffle furnaces. 

The work of stirring in zinc ore-roasting furnaces is most 
‘ J C. Moulden. op. cU.. p. 508 
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laborious, and even on the Continent, where labour is com¬ 
paratively cheap, continuous efforts have been made, since the 
beginning of the industry, to replace hand labour by machinery. 
The first attempt was made by the Soci( 5 t 6 de la Vieille Montagne, 
who succeeded in carrying out the first part of the operation in a 
circular furnace with several hearths, 8 feet in diameter, in which 
the ore was stirred by means of rotating rabbles. The ore, after 
passing over three or, in some of the furnaces, four hearths, 
dropped to two hand-rabbled hearths similar to those used in 
tlie Rhenania furnaces described later. In America, where 
hand labour was even more difficult to obtain, it was impossible 
to use hand furnaces. 

Roasting furnaces of the muffle type are employed when it is 
desired to utilise the sulphur dioxide for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, as the fuel gases never come into direct 
contact with the ore, the sulphur gases from which are led by 
an independent flue system to the sulphuric acid plant. The 
gases that pass to the acid maker contain on an average between 
5'5 per cent, and 6-5 per cent, (by volume) of sulphur dioxide. 
If below 5 per cent., the acid-chamber reactions are retarded, 
while if sensibly above 8 per cent, the roasting is retarded. 

Further reference is made to the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid from blende roasting on page 111. 

The utilisation of the sulphur contents of zinc ore has received 
considerable attention within recent years on the Continent and 
in America, with the result that furnaces of the muffle type, 
either hand or mechanically raked, are now largely employed 
for roasting blende. 

Representative furnaces of this type now in use are (i) the 
Hasenclever or Rhenania furnace, (2) the Delplace furnace. 
(3) the Hegcler furnace, and (4) the Ridge furnace. 

The first two named are hand-worked muffle furnaces and are 
almost exclusively used in Europe ; and the third is a mechanical 
furnace in general use in the United States. Hasenclever built 
his first furnace at the Rhenania Works in Germany in 1855, 
and since that time many modifications have been introduced. 
In the later modifications, the Rhenania furnace consists of three 
superimposed muffles, the fire gases travelling beneath and above 
the bottom muffle. 

The furnace is 47-5 ft. long and 17-5 ft. wide, so that the ore 
travels a distance of 118 ft. along the hearths. With a 12-hour 
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•Delplace Roasting Furnace. Cross Sections, 
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shift a total of 8 men is required for the production of 6 tons of 
roasted ore per 24 hoursd 

By working with 8-liour shifts only 12 men were reciuired, and 
the production per man per shift slightly decreased. 

The coal consumption is .xbout 25 per cent. 

These furnaces have been generally budt together in blocks 
of four and have been more largely used on the Continent than 
any other type of furnace. 

Owing to the high price of fuel, " l)el|)lace ” furnaces h.ivo, 
since 1895, been largely built m Belgium. Figures i .ind j 
show the details of this furnace. 

The travel of the ore on the seven superimposed hearths 111 
this furnace is only 40 ft., but the ore is exposed tlioroughly to 
the air because the arclies arc low, and only a tliin bed of ore is 
maintained on each hearth. Only 16 per cent, of coal is required 
for heating It is stated that with good labour, and if carefully 
built, these funiaces give satisfactory results. In addition to 
those erected in Belgium, some have been built in France, and a 
few have been erected in this country and in Germany. 

Experienced labour is reipiired to work them satisf.ictorily, 
and the men prefer to work on the Rlienania furnaces, in which 
the ore is rabbled sidewavs, instead of being alternately pushed 
from and drawn towards the worker as m the Delplace furnace. 

As previously stated, work on zinc ore-roasting furnaces is 
most laborious, and continuous efforts have been made to replace 
hand labour by machinery, especially in furnaces in which the 
gases are used for sulphuric acid production. The mechanical 
operation of the muffle furnace, however, presents considerable 
difficulty, and although much progress has been made in recent 
years, it does not appear to have reached the development and 
application which every zinc metallurgist liojics it may do. 

The Hegeler furnace, so largely used uiAinenca, is a mechani¬ 
cally worked multiple-muffle furnace, 111 which seven muffles 
are placed one above the other, two furnaces being built to form 
one block. F'igures 3 and 4 illustrate the general design of 
the Hegeler furnace. 

The three lowest muffles are heated by producer gas, the flame 
passing first under and then over them. The ore is rabbled 
mechanically by rakes attached to iron rods, so that it travels 

*■ “ The Utilisation of the Sulj)!iur Contentb of /me Ore," H M. Ricige, 
Journal of the Society oj Chemical Industry, 19x7, vol. xxxvi, pp. 670—685. 
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from shelf to shelf, finally being discharged through an opening 
in the lowest shelf. The rakes are drawn through the furnace 
by chains, and after passing through the furnace in one direction 
are moved .to the level of the no.xt shelf, and then drawn 
through this in the opposite direction. This allows of cooling 
the stirring mechanism whilst outside the furnace. 

These turn.ices occupy a very large floor area, and the capital 



Fig 3.—HkgI'.i.er Koasting Furnaie. Sectional F.levation 
H:-Muffles C = Gas Flues 


outlay is large. They have been adopted in America on account 
of the scarcity and dearness of skilled labour and because coal 
is cheap. It is stated that the repair bill of the Hegelcr furnaces 
working on the Continent is such that there is no appreciable 
saving in cost of roasting as compared with hand-rabbled 
furnaces. With 8-hour shifts 17 men are required per shift, so 
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that there is no reduction in the 
actual number of men as compared 
with hand furnaces, but, with the 
exception of a few mechanics, the 
men can be of the unskilled labour 
class. 



A 75-ft. furnace ro.ists 48 tons of 
ore to a sulphur content ot i'25 per 
cent, in 24 hours, with .1 consumption 
of coal of about 30 per cent, of the 
raw ore. The gasesfrom thcm.istiiif; 
contain 475 per cent, by volume of 
sulphur dioxide and are utilised for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

The improvements 111 the llef;eler 
furnace since its introduction about 
thirty years ago have been onlv m 
structural fe.itures and mechanical 
details. Most of the new zinc¬ 
smelting plants in the eastern coal¬ 
fields of the United States are 
designed to make sulphuric acid, 
and are equipped with mammoth 
Hegeler furnaces capable of roasting 
about 50 tons of blende per day. 

Another muffle furnace operated 
mechanically which is being experi¬ 
mented with ill Europe, and to a 
certain extent in America, is the De 
Spirlet furnace, invented by ,i 
Belgian engineer of that name. This 
is a multiple-hearth turret furnace, 
in which the alternate hearths rotate 
and the ore is stirred by means of 
special bricks projecting downwards 
from the hearth above. 

In consequence of there being no 
metal parts inside the furnace in 
contact with the ore, the fuel con¬ 
sumption is low. The capacity of 
the furnace is 3 to 3-5 tons per 24 
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liours. Good results arc stated to have been obtained, but the 
campaign is short, and as soon as one or two of the projecting 
bricks.vWij^h stir the ore wear or break off, the furnace chokes 
and has to b^cooled. 

In this country several Merton roasting finnaces have Ijeen in 
use in Siuith Wales for some years. This furnace, which is of 
the open-hearth reverberatory ty|)e, lias three superposed hearths 
and a special finishing hearth, the ore being stirred by means of 
revolving iron rabbles attached to vertical shafts which pass 
through the top of the furnace and through all three hearths and 
are supported in sockets below the lowest hearth. There are 
four sets of rabbles lor the main hearths, and one or sometimes 
two water-cooled rabbles for the finishing hearth The motion 
of the rabbles gives a circular rabbling to the ore, and produces a 
slow forward movement of the ore owing to the paths of the 
rabbles slightly overl,i])pmg. The hearths are level and com¬ 
municate with one another by short vertical channels. The 
crushed ore is fed in at the coolest part of the uppermost 
hearth, is gradually drawn by means of the rabbles along each 
hearth, and fmallv discharged through an opening in the finish¬ 
ing hearth into ,i truck below it. The necessary heat is supplied 
by a fire-place at the end of the finishing hearth near the discharge 
opening. The furnace in use at one of the Swansea works has 
four hearths lo ft. wide, with four sets of rabbles. The finishing 
hearth is 6 feet wider than the others, and has two rabbles 
cooleil by circulating water m the usual w.iy.' 

The latest type of mechanical-rabbled fiirnare used m this 
country for roasting zinc blende is the Kidge furnace illustrated 
in Figs, 5 and b, which .ippears to he gaming favour. 

It consists of three muffles placed one above the other, and is 
gas fired, the gas being burned only under the bottom muffle or 
hearth, experience having shown that it is not necessary, with 
proper design, to pass the fire gases both beneath and then above 
'the bottom muffle as is frequently done. The general design 
of the furnace is shown in the illustrations. The ore is 
stirred by means of iron rabbles attached to four vertical iron 
shafts passing through all the roasting he.irths .md made to 
revolve by suitable mechanism beneath the furnace. The 
shafts are each made in one piece and are w.iter-cooled ; about 
15,000 gallons of cooling water are passed through the shafts in 
* Gowland, " Mot.illurgy of Non-ferrous Metals," London, loi.i. p. i9, 
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24 hours to prevent overheating. The rabbles which stir the 
ore are easily and quickly renewed and the part to be replaced 
weighs only 5 lb. The ore is fed continuously to the drying 
hearth on top of the furnace and passes over three roasting 
hearths and finally to the cooling hearth, where it serves to 
preheat the air required for the ()xidation. The mechanism 
of each furnace is driven by ,1 separate electric motor of from 
8 to 10 horse-power. The motor and all the gearing are on a 
solid foundation l)ene.ith the funrace and fully accessible. The 
discharge opening is sei)aratcd from the gearing by ;i brick wall 
to keep out all dust. The furnace runs noiselessly, the only 
sound being the hum of the motor. In this furnace Broken Hill 
zinc concentrates are roasted down to 0-75 per cent, total sulphur 
with a feed of 12 tons of ore per day of 24 hours and a coal 
consumption of 10 per cent. The sulphur fumes leave the furnace 
with 6)5 to 8J per cent, sulphur dioxide and at a temperature 
of 380° C. so that they c.in be used satisfactorily for sulphuric 
acid production in the lc.id chamber process. One man per shift 
can attend to the furnace .ind the producer. 

Zinc concentrates with 14 per cent, lead have been satisfactorily 
treated, and also concentrates with 17 per cent, iron ; when roast¬ 
ing an ore, high in le.ul or iron, it is essential that a mechanical 
furnace be kept working continuously, because half an hour’s 
stoppage means that the ore on the hearths sets hard and forms 
lumps which have to be broken up. It has been found possible 
in this furnace to use the rabbles foi breaking up the lumps, and 
the gearing can, il necessary, be rim .iltemately b.ickwards and 
forwards till the hearths are free 

Reduction and Distillation.- The extr.iction of the zinc from 
the calcined or roasted ore is effected by mixing it with cnished 
coal or coke and expo.sing it to a high temperature in fire-clay 
vessels or retorts so as to reduce the zinc oxide. The carbonaceous 
matter must be in excess to prevent the formation of carbon 
dioxide, which acts as an oxidising agent on zinc vapour, in 
which condition the reduced metal is obtained. 

Tlie vapour distils oft and is condensed to liquid metal in 
clay receivers attached to the retorts, ,ind a continuous stream of 
carbon monoxide issues from the retorts. 

Owing to the chemiail and physical characteristics of the 
metal, the extraction of zinc from its oxide by distillation is by 
no means as simple as the reduction of most other metallic 
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oxides. The rcacti<ju l)et\vcon zinc oxide .ind carbon is liighly 
endothermic, and ainnot therefore take place without external 
heat. Wliether. ,ind to what o.xtent, zinc oxide is rcducerl 
by carbon monoxide is still .i question of much controversy. 
The oxide is not sensibly reduced by carbon below a 
temperature ot 1IZ5’ .ind in modern piactice the retorts 
require to be heated to 1400' ('. to elfect the reduction. 
At this temperature the reduced metal is m the condition of 
vaixmr, and is not only extraordinarilv susceptible to ordinary 
oxidising intliiences, such as air and w.itcr v.qiour, but is capable 
even of being oxidised by carbon dioxide. In ordinary distilla¬ 
tion practice so small an amount as 0-25 per cent, of carbon 
dioxide in the retort is (juite inadmissible, beiiee the great impoi 
tance of keeping excess of caiboii in the retorts. 

Under these conditions the condensation of the zinc vajxnir 
to liquid metal is a m.itter ol consider.ible dilliciilty, as it can 
only be effected within a limited i.mge of temperature, viz., 
between 41,5° and ,=150'’ ('. Below .^15° C. it condenses to a powder 
called zinc luiue or powder, which consists of finely divided 
mctdhc zinc mixed with zinc oxide to the extent of 6 to 10 per 
cent. If the temperature is imieli .ibove 550° C. the va|)our is 
not condensed .it .ill. 

. 411011101 ' difficulty iilso attends the coiideiis.ition. If the zinc 
vapour IS much diluted with other g.ises, it will not condense to 
fluid zme, blit only as zinc liime. 

The facility with which zinc oxide is ri'diiced is .ilso alfected 
by the temper.iture .it which it has been ])roduci’d in the pre¬ 
liminary roasting of the ore The oxide obtained by roasting 
zinc blende requires a higher tem|)erature for rediiction than that 
from the calcination of the carbonate. Also, the higher the 
temperature at which zinc blende has been ro.istod, the higher is 
the temperature required for the reduction of the resulting 
oxide. 

According to W. McA. Johnson,^ pure zinc oxide is leduced by 
charcoal at ioz2° C , and by soft coke at 1029° C. Wlien, 
however, the zinc oxide is roasted at iioo'’ C., reduction with 
soft coke only takes place at 1048° C., and on roasting the zinc 
oxide at a temperature of 1300° C., reduction is not effected 
until a temperature of 1061° C. is reached. In actual practice 

1 .\merican Klcctrochemii'al Society, see Ekctmchnincal Industry 
journal. ii, pp. 185-187 
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it does not appear to be an invariable rule that the reduction 
temperature is dependent on the temperature at which the zinc 
oxide has been produced, and further investigation on this point 
appears to be necessary. 

it is customary among smelters of other metals to speak of 
the metallurgy of zinc as behindhand and lacking in the care and 
completeness which characterise their own practice. When, 
however, the inherent diflicultics attached to the art of extracting 
zinc, as outlined above, are appraised at their proper value, this 
reproach is unmerited. Much as it leaves to be desired, the 
modern metallurgy of zinc is not suhst.intially inferior in its 
methods and practice to that of tlie otlier metals in common use. 
The dillicult and peculiar conditions attending the reduction 
and distillation of zinc render it necessary to adopt special 
methods of e.xtraction, since owing to these conditions the metal 
cannot be extracted in large (pi.antities in blast or reverberatory 
lurnaces, as is the common practice with other industrial metals. 
In zinc extraction the ore charges, which are necessarily kept 
in the condition of coarse powder throughout the operation, are 
very jxior conductors of heat, and to extract the metal it is 
necessary to supply heat energy continually by external heating 
of the retorts. This imitoscs ,i maximum charge thickness of 
about 8 in., a z.j hours' reduction period (from charging to re¬ 
charging), the provision of small-sized reforts of specialised con¬ 
struction, and with only about six weeks’ life, and generally the 
handling of large bulks of raw materi.il in very small quantities. 
Also, it docs not pay to carry the extraction of the zinc below a 
certain limit, conseqtiently the residues are dumped when still 
carrying several units of zinc. Mevertheless, viewing the present 
status of the practice m zinc smelting, one cannot hut be 
impressed by the high extraction results, the low consumption 
of fuel made ixissible by modern methods of gaseous firing and 
the reduction of labour involved in the process. 

The methods of distillation now in use may be conveniently 
classified into (i) Belgian, (2) Silesian and (3) Rhenish or Belgo- 
Silesian. The chief differences in these methods are in the shape, 
size and arrangement of the retorts in the furnace. 

The retorts in the Belgian process are circular or slightly 
elliptical in cross section, about 8 in. in diameter, 4 to qj ft. 
average length and arranged in the furnace in from two to seven 
rows. 
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oxides. The rcacti<ju l)et\vcon zinc oxide .ind carbon is liighly 
endothermic, and ainnot therefore take place without external 
heat. Wliether. ,ind to what o.xtent, zinc oxide is rcducerl 
by carbon monoxide is still .i question of much controversy. 
The oxide is not sensibly reduced by carbon below a 
temperature ot 1IZ5’ .ind in modern piactice the retorts 
require to be heated to 1400' ('. to elfect the reduction. 
At this temperature the reduced metal is m the condition of 
vaixmr, and is not only extraordinarilv susceptible to ordinary 
oxidising intliiences, such as air and w.itcr v.qiour, but is capable 
even of being oxidised by carbon dioxide. In ordinary distilla¬ 
tion practice so small an amount as 0-25 per cent, of carbon 
dioxide in the retort is (juite inadmissible, beiiee the great impoi 
tance of keeping excess of caiboii in the retorts. 

Under these conditions the condensation of the zinc vajxnir 
to liquid metal is a m.itter ol consider.ible dilliciilty, as it can 
only be effected within a limited i.mge of temperature, viz., 
between 41,5° and ,=150'’ ('. Below .^15° C. it condenses to a powder 
called zinc luiue or powder, which consists of finely divided 
mctdhc zinc mixed with zinc oxide to the extent of 6 to 10 per 
cent. If the temperature is imieli .ibove 550° C. the va|)our is 
not condensed .it .ill. 

. 411011101 ' difficulty iilso attends the coiideiis.ition. If the zinc 
vapour IS much diluted with other g.ises, it will not condense to 
fluid zme, blit only as zinc liime. 

The facility with which zinc oxide is ri'diiced is .ilso alfected 
by the temper.iture .it which it has been ])roduci’d in the pre¬ 
liminary roasting of the ore The oxide obtained by roasting 
zinc blende requires a higher tem|)erature for rediiction than that 
from the calcination of the carbonate. Also, the higher the 
temperature at which zinc blende has been ro.istod, the higher is 
the temperature required for the reduction of the resulting 
oxide. 

According to W. McA. Johnson,^ pure zinc oxide is leduced by 
charcoal at ioz2° C , and by soft coke at 1029° C. Wlien, 
however, the zinc oxide is roasted at iioo'’ C., reduction with 
soft coke only takes place at 1048° C., and on roasting the zinc 
oxide at a temperature of 1300° C., reduction is not effected 
until a temperature of 1061° C. is reached. In actual practice 

1 .\merican Klcctrochemii'al Society, see Ekctmchnincal Industry 
journal. ii, pp. 185-187 
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which passes over along with the zinc during the distillation, and 
which is detached by the workmen and returned to the retorts 
with a subsequent charge. The condensers vary in form according 
to the retort capacity, type of furnace and system of distillation. 
They may be plain clay cones, conical-bcllied to act as a metal 
receptacle, or Q-shaped. They are made of less refractory clay 
than the retorts, and are sometimes coated with limewash, to 
facilitate the removal of adherent material. 

Manufacture of Retorts and Condensers.—The manufacture of 
retorts and condensers is always carried out m close proximity 
to the smelting works, and forms a most important branch of 
the art of zinc extraction, sinci- owing to the nature of the process 
of distillation there is a constant destruction of retorts, their 
life in modern jiracticc being usually from forty to forty-five 
days. 

The retorts were formerly made by hand, but in modern practice 
they are shaped by means of a hydraulic press capable of making 
250 in a nine-hour shift. Machine-made retorts are greatly 
superior to those made by hand, as they are denser and on this 
account more durable and less permeable by zinc vapour. The 
material used for the manufacture of the retorts must be 
extremely refractory, and considerable difficulty is frequently 
experienced in obtaining clay suitable for the [lurpose. The raw 
clay needs careful weathering and pugging before use. Usually 
retorts arc made of a mixture composed of burnt clay, or chamotte 
and sufficient raw clay to act as an efficient binding agent. In 
modern practice, finely-divided coke is often used to replace 
part of tlie chamotte, as it assists in retaining the shape of the 
retort under great heat and gives density and im|)ermeability. 

A typical retort mixture would consist of' : 

Cru.shed burnt clay (chamotte) ,. ,. 50 p,irt<! 

Itaw clay .40 

l■'lnely-grouud coke .. .. .. ..to 

The retorts are dried very gradually by standing upright in 
rows in chambers heated to a moderate temperature, and before 
being placed in the distillation furnace they are tempered by 
gradually heating in kilns until they attain a full red, in which 
condition they are transferred to the furnace and luted in position. 
An old zinc retort shows a great alteration of texture, zinc oxide 


J. C. Moulden, op. cil., p. 510. 
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reacting with the alumina of the clay to form zinc spinel, 
ZnO.AljOj, silica being liberated. 

In modem plants, the conden.sers are moulded by means of 
a machine capable of producing fn)m i.ooo to 1,200 per shift 
of nine hours. The mi.Kture used consists of rrushed old retorts 
and raw clay, and after leaving the moulding machine they are 
carefully dried and burnt before use. 

The question of refractories for use in connection with zinc 
furnaces has recently receivcsl consideiable attention, and the 
Ceramic Society has a|)])ointed a sub-committee to prepare a 
report on the subject. 

A modern distillation furnace consists of an arched chamber 
containing a large number of retorts arranged nearly horizontally 
in two or three superimix>sed rows, one above another, and 
supported only at both ends m order that they may be sur¬ 
rounded by flame. Usually the retorts aie arr.ingod in two sets, 
back to back, with an intervening space for the gas and air¬ 
ports, the furnace being heated by producer-g.is firing. The 
substructure of the furnace is usually arranged for preheating 
the air, or the air and the producer-g.is, by a transference of 
heat from the waste gases of the furnace. Formerly reversing 
regenerative furnaces on the Siemens system wore used, but 
in recent years counter-current recuperative furnaces have come 
into favour. The laboratory ])art of a zinc furnace, with retorts, 
without condensers attached, is shown in Figs <S and O- 

The older zinc furnaces were direct-fired by co.il, but all modern 
furnaces are gas-fired. This results in econoniv in labour, fuel 
and repairs. The gas jirollncers are built either in, or near, the 
furnaces, or in some cases entirely independent of them. 

The ordinary life of a zinc furnace is about six years, but some 
regenerative furnaces have given good results even after eight 
to ten years,' 

The zinc furnaces on the Continent hold from 100 to 240 
retorts ; the weight charged jier retort is, according to its size, 
from 35 to 50 kg. of ore, plus 40 per cent, reduction coal, or a 
total of 47 to 70 kg., with 17 to 25 kg. of zinc. 

Tire zinc dust produced varies, with the character of furnace 
and ore, between 4 and to per cent, of the spelter produced. The 
loss in metal varies between 10 and 15 per cent, according to the 
class of furnace and quality of ore. The durability of the retorts 
* j Gilbert, Mnung journal (London), 1916, vfil cxiv, ]>, 
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varies from thirty to forty-two days or more with three tier 
furnaces; that of the tubes varies between eight and twelve 




Fig. o-—Zinc Distillation Furnack. Front Elevation. 


days. The cost of retorts of i,8oo mm. length is about 4s., and 
that of the tubes from ^d. to 6 d. each. 

The German zinc smelters have closely watched the develop¬ 
ments in gaseous firing, and in recent years the furnaces of the 
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regenerative type tiave been replaced by aiunter-eurrent or 
recuperative furnaces. This development was being carried out 
very quickly in Silesia in the last two yearv before the war' in 
consequence of the r.ipid increase m the price of coal, which made 
it imperative for the smelters to economise m fuel 15 y replacing 
the regenerative furnaces by counter-current ncnperative 
furnaces the (iernian smelters reduced their fuel consumiition 
appreciably .ind got higher e.xtraction results in the distillation. 
The type of fuinace which is in most general use in this country 
is the reversible regenerative gas-fire<l, but some of the newer 
plants have reciqierative furnaces 

In America, natural gas has been e.xten.sively used for heating 
distillation furnaces, and has become a very imixirtanl 
factor in the economic production of zinc in that lonntry. 
The utilisiition of the.se natural gas resources has permitted 
of the establishment of zinc distilleries m distiicts wimh 
otherwise offer no s]>ecial advantage, the lajhtal leqnired 
and the working costs being so lowered tliereby as to ofiset any 
disability attaching to transport of ore, cl.ivs, reducing material 
and finished product.' 

The process of distillation is not coiitiimous, but consists 
of a well-defined cycle of operations re])eated everv twi'iity-fonr 
hours. 

The reduction of the zinc oxide in the roasted ore is effected 
by mixing it w'ith tibout 40 per cent, of jts weight of reducing 
material, in the form of coke, coal or anthracite. This propor¬ 
tion is about times the quantity of reducing material required 
theoretically, but it is necessary in order to maintain a reducing 
atmosphere m the retorts, si Inch is of vital importance for the 
reasons already stated. 

As an e.xample of the method of working, a brief account of 
the smelting of Broken Hill concentrates at the Port Pine works. 
New South Wales, may be given." The distillation plant com¬ 
prises 10 furnaces of the Rhenish type, having two tiers of retorts, 
back to back, with three rows of 24 retorts in each tier, t.e., 
1,440 retorts in all. The retorts are elliptical in cross-section, 
and measure sj ft. in length and 13J m. m height. The heating 
is effected by means of produccr-gas, the air required for combus¬ 
tion being pre-hcated by a counter-current system. The burners 
' Moulden. he. at p. 510. 

- Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1910, vnl xiv, p. 65 
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arc of the Bunsen type, i8 in. in diameter, with a gas inlet of 
9 in. set in the hearth of the furnace between the two tiers of 
retorts. Each row of 24 retorts requires the attention of one 
man. The charge consists of about 10,000 lb. of roasted ore 
concentrates, ;,ooo lb. of coke, and 1.500 lb. of coal. This is 
thoroughly mixed on the furnace floor and fed into the retorts 
through the conilensers. 

Usually the top and middli' rows of retorts receive this charge, 
but the lower low, which does not get so strongly heated as the 
others, is charged with coke and materi.il scraped from the 
condensers during tapping, consisting of zinc oxide and waste 
zinc. 

The ends of the condensers are next partly sto|>ped by luting 
on to them cast-iron tiles which have an inner lining of tire-clay 
and a hole for the passage of the evolved gases. Thisholchasa 
small ])rojectuig collar, into which is fitted the small end of a 
conical " prolong " These iron prolongs serve to collect the zinc 
dust not retained by tlii' condeiisi'is The temperature of the 
retorts is slowly raised until it reaches 1,525° to 1,5,50° C. The 
workman judges of the progress of the o])eration by the colour 
of the flame or va|)our which is evoKed. 

When the distillation is comjilete, the jirolong is removed, 
and, on releasing the iron tile, the molten zinc flows out and is 
caught 111 an iron ladle. The condenser is next scrajicd to 
remove all zinc and dross The residue 111 the retort is removed 
by jnilling down counterbalanced sheet non aprons in front of 
the furnace to screen the men from the heat, ,ind raking through 
holes. The residues fall out and aie deflected by the apron 
into trucks below, whence they are sent to the lead blast furnace 
lor the recovery of the le.id and silver they contain. 

Damaged retorts are next located, <ind after these have been 
replaced charging is recommenced. 'I'lie whole scries of opera¬ 
tions occupies twenty-four hours. The recovery of zinc as 
sjielter and zinc dust is stated to amount to about 80 to 85 per 
cent, of the quantity present 111 the ore 

The zinc dust collected amounts to about 12 jaer cent, of the 
total zinc obtained and contains about Q2 per cent, of metallic 
zinc. This is sometimes returned to the furnace for recovery 
as spelter. The spelter contains from 2 to j per cent, of lead and 
is refined by being melted in a reverberatory furnace. 

In modern works large condensers are used and the metal is 
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tapped once only into a mechanical ladle nmning along (lie 
furnace front, but with the oiaiinary small condensers the metal 
is tapped three or four times during distillation, and hand ladles 
are used for conveying the molten met.d to the ingot moulds. 
The formation of some zinc |X)\vder is insepar.ible from distilla¬ 
tion, but the pro|xirtion v.iries according to the method of working 
and may be delibei.itelv contiolled bv pl.ieing common s.dt or 
other haloid salt .it the mouth of flic retort or even m the con¬ 
denser. 

This method has been eerv sueeesshil .ind is the subject of 
a patent by II. \V Webster ami J (' Moulden (llritish I’ateiit 
No. 2h78.H. Kjio) In Belgium, s.dt m .nhhsl to the charge for 
the same pur|W)se The .iinount of zinc dust produced vanes 
in Continental work-- from j to to jier lent , .iceoidiug to the 
class of ore ,ind furn.ici' emploved 

The exhausted residues drawn from the letorts m the case 
of clean ores are usually thrown awMv The eom|)osition of 
the residues natur.illy depends on the com]«)sition ol the ores 
treated, and with .iver.ige ores they mav be s.iid to contain 
as a rule from 4 to 8 per cent, of zinc Residues containing 
lead and silvei constitute an im|X)rtant by-jirodiiet m zinc 
smelting and have been considered on p 118 

In European pr.ictici', the amount of metal extracted by the 
distillation process is verv generallv releired to in terms of the 
percentage calculated upon the metal content of the masted oie, 
since the smelter genei.illy biivs ro.isted oie and has no knowledge 
of till' zinc content of the original siiljilude ore 

The extraction of the zinc under modern Eurojiean methods 
is given in broad terms as between 80 ,ind ip jier cent , calculated 
on the masted ore contents. 

Thus the loss of zinc diiiing smelfmg is large in comparison 
with the losses sustained m the different metallurgical opera¬ 
tions employed for the production of other industrial metals. 
The zinc losses are subject to wide v.iriations, according to the 
grade of ore, the impurities jireseiit ,ind the care exercised in 
working. In the treatment of high grade ore carrying from 
45 E) 50 per cent, of zinc, as smelted m the best operated plants 
in Europe and in America, the loss is between 10 and 13 per cent. 

A very sensible proportion of the total amount of zinc extracted 
from the ore is derived from the treatment of by-products, 
consisting of crusts of metal ,ind oxide chipjred off the con- 
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densers, condenser scrapings, oxide and dross from the metal 
ladles, all of which are recharged into the retorts. 

Refining of Crude Zinc .—When pure ores have been employed, 
the zinc obtained by thedistillation process is generally sufficiently 
pure for industrial purposes, but to ensure uniformity of product 
as far as possible it was formerly usual to remcit it in large kettles 
and recast it. The metal is [xjured into open iron moulds so as 
to produce slabs or cakes about lyj in. by in. by 2I in., weighing 
from 45 to 50 lb., and bearing the name of the smelting 
company. 

Metal containing im]iurities such as lead is first submitted to 
a refining process known as liquation. This consists in melting 
the impure metal in large reverberatory furnaces with sloping 
hearths, holding from 20 to 30 tons. 

As the slabs melt the metal runs down and collects in the well, 
or sump, situated at one end of the furnace bed, where it is 
kept molten at as low a temperature as possible. 

The bulk of the lead separates by gravity and accumulates 
at the bottom of the bath, while the zinc, largely freed from lead, 
forms an upper layer from which the metal is ladled and cast 
into slabs as it collects. 

With the exercise of every care, however, it is seldom that by 
this means the amount of lead can, in ordinary practice, be 
reduced below 1-4 per cent. 

Several methods have been projxised in recent years lor elimin¬ 
ating the lead in zinc-lead concentrates during the distillation 
process. One of these in use at Irvine, on the Firth of Clyde, 
consists in placing a filter of carbon, fire-brick, or other crushed 
and porous material in the mouth of the ordinary' retort. This 
filter retains the lead while the zinc vapour passes through and 
is condensed. 

Both filters and dams are in use in America and are effective 
in reducing the lead and iron content of ttie zinc, but have no 
apparent influence on the cadmium. Their effect is shown in the 
figures on p. 103 which give the lead content for different 
tappings of zinc.’ 

Their use has also reduced the iron content of the zinc from 
0'07 to 0-02 per cent. Dams, however, have not found favour 
in the works, as they tend to reduce the yield of spelter. 

* " Xme Ketinmg." L H Wcniplc, .Xmerican Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers, 1917. 
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Another metliod, devised by Sulinan and Pir.iid, lonsists in 
l)riquettinf; the material witli bituminous coal and pitch, and 
distillinj; the briquettes in an ordinary distillation furnace, 
when the c.irbonaceous residue is found to retain most of the 
lead in the metallie state, and is suitable for lead snieltinf;. In 
this process the filtration of the lead takes place in the pores of 
the briquette itself. 

The highest grades of zinc have to be produced either by the 
distillation of pure ores, by the rcdistillation of commercial spelter, 
or by special methods, such as electrolytic separation. The 
redistillation of ordinary spelter is resfxinsible for considerable 
quantities of the high-grade zinc on the market ft has been 
largely used in .America, especially since the outbreak of war, 
large graphite retorts being used for the purpose Rcdistilla¬ 
tion has also been airried out in electric furnaces in Norway and 
Sweden and has been very successful. It seems jirobablc that 
the electric furnace will find extended application for this purpose 
in the future. 

According to Juretz-ka,' “ electrically heated furnaces are 
much more advantageous for the rcdistillation of zinc, than the 
ordinary gas-heated muffle furnaces, as the temperature r.an be 
closely adjusted. A central condensing system is more eco¬ 
nomical than muffles fitted with condensers, and enables the 
|)rocess to be carried out under reduced pressure. High-grade 
zinc containing 997 to 99-8 per cent, of zinc is obtained from 
refined metal containing lead i-o per cent, and iron 0-03 per 
cent, by distillation at low temperatures in electric furnaces. 
The yield of pure metal is from 70 to 75 per cent." 

^ " Manufacture of Pure Speller,” !■' Juretzka, Chenx Zeit . 191O, xl, 
pp. 885-886, 894-896. (Abstract, Journal of Society of Chemical Industry, 
1916, XXXV, p, 1263 ) 
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Redistillation is essentially a fractional distillation process, 
the more readily volatile zinc boinj; distilled and condensed, 
leaving behind the lead and iron in the distillation vessel. Wien, 
however, much lead is present m the crude zinc, the separation 
of this metal is never complete bv redistillation. The process 
still leaves more than o-per l ent of lead in the redistilled metal, 
and cadmium when present is .ilso cairied over with the zinc. 

The elect rolvtic |)rocess, where available, produces a higher grade 
of spelter from impure ores than does the distillation process ; 
a large poilion id these impmities in the ore, which by the 
distillation process would be' eairied into the s|H‘lter, is removed 
in the leaehnig of the cue .ind the puiifie.ition ol the zinc solution. 


Ri'icnt Ailmiiicf'. in /.iiu SunV/iHg 

Whilst progre'ss h.is been m.ule in the metallurgv ol zinc of 
late ye.irs, it h.is not been eharaetei ised b\- ,iny great ehangc 
III method, or bv the discroverv of new fii iiieiples, but lathei by 
a continuous ,ind ste.idy impiovemeiit m detail, ,111 merease in 
the productive capacity of the c'\istmg works, and bv the installa¬ 
tion of new plants. Neveitheless, the minor 1 li.inges have been 
imiiortaiil, .incl li.ive been directc'd mainly tow.irds higher e.xtrac- 
tion results and the reduction of labour Whilst several new 
processes of zinc extr.ietion .ire being expelimented with on a 
comparativeK small se.de, these .iie not \et sullicientiv developed 
to detormini’ their mtliu'iice on the future methods of metallur¬ 
gical treatment of zine oies. 

The principal ch.inges in zinc smelting in recent yeais arc 
in the method of firing, first bv the mtiodiiction of gas 
producers .iiiil reversing regener.itn e fiirn.ices, and then by the 
adoption of counter-current ri'geiiei.itive fiirn.ices, the use 
of machine-made retorts, the mcrcxise in the size, sh.ipc and 
dimensions of retort, from the Belgian to the Khenish tyjie, 
the use cd inijiroved condensers, large ladles for tapping, 
refining the metal without remelting, and mechanical mixing 
and trans|iort cd mate-rials. 

By these means the cost of production has been reduced and 
the yield of met.d increased. 

In the old direct-fired furnaces the coal consumption was over 
two tons per ton of ore smelted, whereas in modern gas-fired Bel¬ 
gian furnaces the consumption of coal for fuel is about i-b tons per 
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ton of ore smelted. For Rhenish f;;is-fin'<t lurnaees the average 
has been about i-i to i-2 tons, tuit at preM-nt it is i ton 
of coal per ton of ore , much necess,irilv depends, however, on 
the quality of the coal. With a view to the reduction of the 
cost of labour, mechanical apjihances for ch.irging .iiid cleaning 
the retorts have been introduced in several Fiirope.in works, 
and more recentiv in Ameiic.in works, but thev have not vet 
come into general iisi- 

The ore charged into the letoi ts gener.div conl.nns ,ilioiit .)5 to 
50 per cent, of zinc The weight of the cli.uge v.iiies with the 
size of the retorts, the Belgi.in retorts in the I'nited States taking 
about 60 lb, |)lns a sni.dl qiiantitv ot bv-piodiuts, exclusive of 
reduction materi.d, whilst tin Khenisli retmts m Iviiiope it is 
from 85 to till lb .Mtlioiigh the Saegei ch.irging m.iclinie is 
now in regul.ir use ,il the works of the N.ilion.il Zinc ( ompany 
at Bartlesville, ()kl,ilioni,i,' where it w.is introduced m iqij, the 
common arran,gement of the distill.ilion biiii.iees m ,\nieiican 
works is untav onr.ible to the use ot a ch.irging m.iclune, .\inericaii 
practice being to set the fuin.ues in p.ir.illel, vvheie.is 111 inoderii 
Ivuropean practice they .ire lommoiilv set in sein’s, i <• , in a 
single row, thus allowing more room for m.impul.ition M.icinno 
charging takes one hour, .is compared with three hours for hand 
charging, .mil the ore is cli.irged more densely, enabling 2,000 lb, 
more ore to be charged into e.ich turn.ice 

Two ddhcnlties, however, .ittend niacliine iliaiging when 
applied to the excessively fine llot.itioii concentrates now coming 
to the zinc smelters. This very fine ore sticks to the .mgors, 
necessitating frequent cle.iiiing during ehargnig, and also tends 
to " blow out ” with ('onsiderable foice, sometimes only twenty 
minutes .iftei they have been cli.irged 

The method of removing the residue from the retorts geiier.illy 
employed m Europe is to rake them by hand into .1 pit in front 
of the furnace ; in America the common practice ajipears 
to be to use a long iron pipe, with water flowing troin the end, 
which is pushed to the back of the hot retort, where the water is 
converted into steam by the beat, tlirowing the charge forward. 
By this method a considerable amount of fine materi.d is blown 
away, causing loss of any silver or lead contained 111 the residue. 

A rctort-discharging machine has recently been patented by 
J. J. Simmonds, of lola, Kansas, which in the ojiinion of some 

* "Mineral IniUi.stry," iniv 
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distinguished American zinc metallurgists has solved the problem 
of mechanically discharging retort residufes. It is stated that 
the machine has been installed at three zinc-smelting works in 
America. It consists essentially of a truck carrying a series 
of bars, or [jlungers, with sprockets at each end of the bar, 
over which travels an endless chain of scrapers. The machine 
is run up facing a tier of retorts, into which the scrapers arc 
introduced and set in motion, the mechanical arrangements being 
very ingenious. The scraper chains arc sprayed with water to 
keep them cool. 

Careful attention is also given in America to the gangiio con¬ 
stituents of tile ore and the com[X)sition of the ash from the 
reducing agent employed, with Ihe view of reducing the amount 
of slagging in the retorts Iron, lime and manganese are the 
most objectionable impurities. Few American smelters care to 
have more than 2 k Jier cent, of iron present, but in Europe 7 
to 8 per cent, is allowed, whilst ore with even as much as 22 
per cent, has been successfully smelted. 

The utilisation of the unburnt coal in retort residues is another 
matter claiming the attention of American zinc smelters. 
The residues, which contain a good deal of unburnt coal, are 
screened, and all material over J in. in diameter is mixed with 
about 20 per cent, of fresh coal and used as fuel under steam 
boilers. So far this mixture has proved s(>rviceable at the works 
of the Edgar Zinc Company, and ten boilers are now fired in 
this way. 

In modern German and Belgian pr.ictice a c|o to 94 per cent, 
yield of spelter is constantly reached with roasted blende carrying 
50 per cent, of zinc. In the Western States of .Ameriai the yield 
from a 40 per cent, ore is st.ited to be about 75 to 80 per cent., 
but in the newest jilants efforts have been made to bring the 
yield up to that in Continental works. 

Before the outbreak of war the English zinc smelters could not 
claim equality with the better Continental practice, the yield 
in this country in the past having been generally nearer 85 per 
cent. Although progress has been made in British works during 
the past decade, and gas-fired furnaces have almost completely 
replaced the older Welsh-Belgian type, much remains to 
be done in the older works to bring British practice up to the 
level attained in several Continental centres. During the past 
four years, however, there has been a considerable advance in 
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the methods of British zinc works, and wficrevcr new pl;mt has 
been erected it has befn of modem type, and slionld be productive 
of results equal to those obtained on the Ccmtinont. 

In the past many attempts have been made to use vertical 
retorts in the distillation process, with tlie view of reducing 
the labour of charging and discliarging the retorts, which is the 
principal part of that required in distillation. Hitherto such 
attempts have not bi-en successful, mainly owing to the ch.iigc 
hanging in the retorts ,ind preventing the g.ises ,md zinc va[X)ur 
from escaping properly. Mole leri'iitlv, however, the (|Uestion of 
a'crtical retorts has hei'ii taken up on the ('ontineiit, ,ind as the 
result of experiment it is now claimed that the old dithciilties 
have been overcome. The reduction of the ch.irge has been 
made a continuous [rrocess by the emplovineiit of vertic,il retorts 
in the Roitzheim-Remy furnace inst.dled at Hainborn in West¬ 
phalia. In this process, “continuous reduction is obtained by 
feeding the preheated charge of ore into the top of a vertical 
retort, and discharging the cooled residue mechanically from 
the bottom of a cast-iron cooling chamber 

“ The retort is o]ien, top and bottom, but is M-aled from the 
atmosphere by the charge and ashes. The clay condenser is 
arranged perpendicularly to the retort in a niche suitably heated, 
the front end being connected to a tube leading to the ‘ prolong ’ 
catching the zinc dust, and the escaping carbon monoxide is 
burnt to ascertain if uncondensed zinc is present, the gases being 
passed into the in.iin chimney. I'lie funiaccs arc heated by 
gaseous fuel on the regenerative principle, and require little 
attention beyond su|)erintendence of the machinery and tapping 
of the zinc once in twenty-four hours Zinc of qK-b to qq-o per 
cent, purity is obt.iined, and is fairly free from le.ul. Several 
advantages over the Rhenish smelting system aie cl.iimixl for 
the process, including the reduction, by 40 jrer cent., of the 
labour required, the lessened consum|)tion <jf refractory materials 
in muffles and condensers eijiial to .ibout 45 per cent , and a 
saving in tools, machine w’ork, heating coal and general costs, 
but against these economies must be set the greater use of power 
for driving the discharging machinery, pumping cooling water, 
etc. 

“ The net result is stated to be, in the|>roductionof 15,700 metric 
tons, a saving of about £20,000 (407,000 marks) 

“ Tliercarc also the advantages of increased extraction, smaller 
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mechanical losses of ore and metal, the furnaces have much less 
dead space, are easier to regulate and superintend, and the furnace 
room is free from fumes. 

“ The costs of installation of both systems, without the dis¬ 
charging machinery, are stated to be about the same, though the 
wear and tear on the parts of the machinery are so small that their 
ultimate cost is negligible.” ' 

In commenting on this process, Mr. W. R. Ingalls,- a well- 
known American authority on zinc smelling, states that it may 
be accepted from Hr. I.icbig’s description, given above, that the 
continuous smelting of zinc ore in a vertical retort is an accom¬ 
plished fact, and tho development of the Roitzheim-Remy 
furnace shoiihl be watched carefully. 

In igib ap|>lication w<is made by the Sw.msea \'alc Spelter 
Company for the transfer of German patents relating to the 
smelting of zinc ore in vertical retorts, and the employment of 
machinery for scr.iping the lower part of the furnace, with the 
object of erecting vertical retorts in this country to test the 
feasibility of the process ,is a commercial method of zinc pro¬ 
duction. 

With a view to economise fuel and labour, and to render the 
process of zinc production continuous, numerous attempts 
have been made to smelt zinc ores in the blast furnace. .All 
such attempts have failed, however, owing to inability to control 
the percentage of carbon dioxide which so readily oxidises zinc 
vapour at a red heat. 

The small size, confined character and presence of an excess 
of carbon in the charge are conditions which m the ordinary 
retort process result in the carbon dioxide being ke])t within 
the necessary limits. 

In the blast furnace the zinc can be reduced and separated from 
the ore as vaixuir, but owing to the conditions of working the 
vaporised zinc, which has to travel by the same outlet as the 
waste furnace gases, is much diluted with carbon monoxide and 
nitrogen, and is oxidised by the carbon dioxide invariably present, 

‘■'The Koitzheiin-Kcniv Continuous Zinc Distillation Process,” by 
M. Licbift. Meiall uud lirz, xiii, pp also Metallurgical 

and Chemical Kngiucer,'Sew York, xiv, pp. 625-6^9 The abstract 

quoted IS from the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1916, xxxv, 

p. 8(6. 

* engineering and Mining Journal, New York, 1916, cii, p. 623. 
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so that only zinc oxide is produced. .\iKirt from the fact that 
the condensation of vaporised zinc can only be effecteil within a 
limited raiiRe of temperature, it lias been found that the zinc can 
be oxidised liy .is little as 0-5 per cent, of carbon dioxide in the 
furnace gases or by water va|X)ur. 

By rapid cooling of the fnrnaci' gases .ind other methods, it 
has been found hugely pissihle to overcome this oxid.ition, but 
so far the process does not ajipear to h.ive been geiier.illy em|)loyed 
on a commerci.il seale.' 

Attention has alre.adv been di.iwn to the zinciferous dust 
which collects m the Hues of the bl.ist furnaces 111 which iron and 
manganese ores containing sin.dl iinantities of zinc have been 
smelted The percentage of zinc in the oies is verv small, and 
its recovery allords ,111 inteiestmg met.ilhirgic.il e.\,imple <d how 
the treatment of an iron ore, valueless .is siich from the |X)mt of 
view of zinc, results m a bv-piodiict coiit,lining often .is much as 
75 per cent, of zinc .ind corres]X)ndiiigly v.dn.ible It is produced 
by many of the iron blast fiiriiaces in this country .iinl in Sweden, 
and in the works .it N'ew Jersey, 111 the United St.ites of .\moric.i. 
It IS a most tm|X)rt.int by-product m smelting fr.inkliiiite residues 
for ferro-manganese. 

Blast furnace smelting also im]ihes the |)rodnction of a fluid 
slag that will flow readily Iroiii the furnace, a condition pro¬ 
hibiting any excess of carbonaceous material, .ind one that is 
dihicult to attain in view ol the ti'iidency of zinc to ji.iss into 
the slag .111(1 render it pasty unless .1 high temperature is .itt.lined. 
It has been shown, however, that this dilhcnlty m.iy be oviwmie. 

In ordinary bl.ist furnace |)r,ictice a temperature of 1400'’ C. 
was once considered, high ; but now .1 temperature of 1,500° T. 
and upwards is reixirted. The conditions for low zinc retention 
m the ri'sidunm are. according to \V R Ingalls,“ a high tempera¬ 
ture and a highly calc.ircous shig. Slags of this nature con¬ 
taining less than i per cent of zinc have been made. 

The smelting of comple.x ziiic-lead ores in the blast furnace in 
the ordinary way suffers fioiii two mam disadvantages , upon 
the one hand the ores contain too much lead for tin* ordinary 
distillation process of zinc extraction, and on the other they 
contain too much zinc for lead smelting, their reduction in the 
1 Bulletin of the Impen.il Institute, loili, vol mv, (> 70 
’ J. C Mouldcn, he eU |). 501. 

> Experiments at McC.ill University, igii 
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blast furnace being hindered by the excess of zinc, which requires 
special amounts of flux, and thus is slagged off and lost unless 
the slag is specially treated to recover the zinc. 

The recovery of zinc from slags containing large quantities 
of the metal has been carried out by H. Pape's process at several 
places (m the &)ntinent, notably at the Oker Smelting Works 
in the Lower Harz district, wliere it has been applied to the 
treatment of tlie various complex ores fiom the Rammclsborg 
deposits, the main varieties of which are lead ores with g per 
cent, of lead and zo per cent of zinc, and copirer ores with from 
I to 15 per cent, of copper and i to 20 per cent, of zinc. The 
ores are first subjected to a sulphurising roast and leached to 
remove some of the zinc ; the residual ore is then smelted with 
fluxes in the ordinary way in blast furnaces. 

The slags, containing from 22 to 27 per cent, of zinc oxide, 
are crushed to 50 mesh, mixed with coke screenings, and the 
mixture made into briquettes by means of pitch. The briquettes 
are then r.iised to a high temjieraturo in a continuous rever¬ 
beratory furnace, where the zinc after volatilisation as metal is 
carried off as oxide by the flue gases. After dilution with cold air, 
the gases are passed through bag-house plant to collect the o.xidc. 
The better quality c<iught in the b.igs is sold as a pigment, the 
rest is sent to a local zinc works, whore it is used for enriching 
poor zinc ores, in order that they may bo treated by the Belgian 
process. 

Under conditions of forced oxidation, such as m the blast 
furnace or blowing hearth, lead is as freely volatilised in the 
form of oxide as is zinc, a fact which has been utilised in Germany, 
where the blowing of oxidised low' grade zinc-lead ores has been 
practised, bag-lioiisc plant being employed to collect the mixed 
oxide fume. This fume is then treated with sulphuric acid for 
the production of crystallised zinc sulphate, the residual lead 
sulphate being sold to the smelter. 
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CHAPTliK VI 

/INC SMKLIINC [iontmucd) 

By-prodiicl'i in Hie Hiiudling of /.tni 
Sulphuric And 

Not tile least iinpoilant of tlie varied piolilems that [iresent 
themselves m the extraction of ziiu' from its oies is the disixisul 
of the sulphur dioxide resulting fiom the roasting of blende. 
Not only has this to he considered on the ground of health 
and the preservation of vegetation, but there is the furthi'r 
important economic consideration of utilising the sulphur 
gases for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and thus securing 
a valuable product that is not only essential to rhemical industry, 
but one that also plays an imiiortimt jiart in many other 
industries. 

As previously iiointed out, where the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid IS one of the objectives, certain conditions are imposed 
upon the roasting of blende, the most im|Kirtant of which is the 
conducting of the opeijation in muffle furnaces, as the suljihur 
fumes must not be contaminated and diluted with fire gases. 

Most zinc ores are free from arsenic, consequently the suljihuric 
acid made from blende roasting usually commands a higher price 
than that made from iron pyrites, which almost invariably 
contains arsenic. On the other hand, zinc ores frequently contain 
fluorine, as calcium fluoride (fluor spar), which flotation and other 
concentrating methods have, unfortunately, not, up to the 
present, been able to sejiarate effectively. Calcium fluoride is 
decomposed in the roasting furnace in the presence of silica and 
forms silicon fluoride, which is subsequently decomjiosed and 
causes the brickwork in the furnace to be appreciably attacked 
unless special precautions are adopted. 
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When the sulphur dioxide from blende roasting is converted 
into strong sulphuric acid of 6o° Be., the yield from i ton of 
40 per cent, zinc blende amounts, on the average, to 80 to 90 per 
cent. Whilst the old-established Ibiglish lead chamber method 
of sulphuric acid manufacture has to meet the increasing 
competition of tin' newer contact processes, these up to the 
present have found but little a])plicati()n in this country in 
connection with zinc cjie roasting, although contact |)rocesscs are 
in use in Americ.i ami in (iermany. 

The leail chamber process, when working with hand-rabbled 
roasting furnaces, has to be carefully watched because of the 
irregular evolution of sulphur dioxKle in conseipience of inter¬ 
mittent rabbling of the ore. In Ciermanv it has been usual to 
reduce this didiculty by airangiiig for the furnace hands working 
on the different furnaces to start their shifts at dilferent times, 
but, m spite of this, it is not possible to obtain a continuous 
current of imifoim g.is throughout the twenty-four hours, and, 
unless the process is w,itched carefully, hiss of nitre will result.* 
With modern mechanic.il furnaces this dilliculty is completely 
overcome Apait from some incre.ise m the manuf.icture of 
sulphuric acid from blende roasting, there has been a large 
increase in the ojieiation of contact jilants for sulphuric acid 
production in this country since the outbreak of war, both as 
regards extension of existing works ,ind the erection of now 
ones. .-\cid production w<is considerabiy incre.ised in 191,5 and 
1916. ,uid further small increasi' is in prospect. I he iinpirt- 
aiu'e ol contact piocesscs is thei'eloie claiming the attention of 
Biilish sulphuiic .icid ni.iniifacliirers. 

The contact process consists essentially in bringing about the 
combination of sulphur dioxide and oxygen by contact with 
heated hnely divkled platinum (hence the name " Contact 
process ”) and hydrating the sulphur tnoxide so produced in 
the presence of strong sulphuric acid 

Hitherto the recovery of the sulphur from blende roasting 
has not received in this country the attention its great importance 
demands, and in this respect the British smelters are behind those 
on the Continent and in .America, who have for some years given 
considerable attention to the production ot sulphuric acid as a 
valuable secondarv product of zinc smelting. As recently 
• H. M. Kulge, " t he Utilis.ition of the Sulphur Contents of Zinc Ore," 
Journnl of the Saativ of Chemical Industry, 1017. vol. xxxvi, pp 070-1)84. 
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point«I out by Moulden, it is now the prartico in most European 
and many American works to carry on the blende roasting in 
conjunction with tlie manufacture of sulphuric acid, and this 
for two main rc.isons: (i) the restriction im|)osed by legislation 
in most tliickh |x)pulated districts ii|xin the disch.irge of 
sulphurous gases into the atinos|rhere, and (2) the value of 
sulphuric and in such localities, due to the f.ict that they are 
consumers of the and, .iiid it thercloie pays to utilise the 
sulphur. 

It is not uncomiiion in h'urojH- to lind the lo.istiiig and the 
manufacture of sulphuric and c.iriied on in one district where the 
call for the acid is considerable, .iiid the roasti'd ore ilistilh'd in 
another where conditions as to liiel, cl.iv .iiid l.iboiir ,iie the more 
favourable, lu'oiioinic consideiations go\ern, ol eipiii'e. each 
individual case, and this system has ii-.iched its greatest 
developmi'Ut in Belgium and (iermanv, l.irgely owing to the 
abundant and cheap f.inlities for tianspoit afforded by the 
various canal systems. 
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To illustrate the importance of the utilisation of the sulphur 
of zinc ores. Fridge gives the above figures for the output 
for Upper Silesia prior to the war. In normal times this 
district produces about Go per cent, of the spelter made in 
Germany, but a considerable amount of calamine ore is still 
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available there, so that the maximum production of sul¬ 
phuric acid from blende has not yet been reached; the 
tonnage of calamine treated is, however, steadily decreasing, 
but this is compensated for by an increase in the amount of 
blende treated, and permits cjf an increasing spelter and add 
production. The last figures available are for 1912, and the 
table on page n j shows the results for every fouith year 
since 1887. 

rile rapid annual increase in the production of sulphuric acid 
in the Upper Silesia district in recent years is shown by the 
following statement. In 1900 the ])roductiori of sulphuric acid 
per ton of crinle zinc produced amounted to only osiH metric 
ton ; in 1905 it had increased tenfold to 0-85 metric ton, and in 
1913 it still further increased to 1-34 metric tons. 

" Prior to the war six works in Silesia still used their old 
reverberatory furnaces, so that not all the sulphur could be 
utilised, hut foi some years factory legislation has jirohibited the 
emission ol no.xions fumes, and .is the plants become worn out 
they have to be replaced by modern installations. The fumes 
from the reverberatory furnaces are scrubbed with milk id lime 
which is sent to waste. Five plants have lead chambers and 
make acid of 50 55° Bi 5 . ; this is generally concentrated in 
cascades or Kessler apparatus and in recent years largely in 
Gaillard towers. Three works have cont.ict plants as well as 
lead chambers. There was in 1912 a total of .f8 lead chambers. 

'■ Of the total production of acid. 

41,055 inelrK tons was solU .is .u nl of 50° Hi¬ 
ll 4,346 metric tons was sold as and ol 5o‘’-6o‘’ lie 
44,341) metric tons was sold as acid with y8-too ])or cent 11 ,SO, 
216 metric tons was sold as oleum with 20 per cent SO,, 

.1,774 metric tons was sold as SO,., 
and in addition 2,855 metric tons of liquid SO, w.o made, 

"'Ihc acid is used for making superphosphates, suliihate of 
ammonia, dynamite, and guncotton, and for refining mineral 
oil. It is distributed by rail over a wide area, some going into 
Russian Poland, Austria-Hungary, and even to Roumania. 

“ The iiosition in the zinc smelting districts in Western Germany 
is analogous, but the make of acid there is larger in proportion 
to the production of spelter, because there is no local supply 
of calamine. The newer smelting works have been placed on 
navigable waterways so that freights on raw materials and 
finished products are low. The chamber process is used in all 
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the works except one, which lias a contact plant; there is also 
one installation making liquid sul])hur dioxide. 

" In 1913 in Germany 554,760 metric tons of blende was 
roasted for making sulphuric acid ; of this 87,439 tons was 
imported from .Vustndia and 56,181 tons from other countries. 

In Belgium blonde is mainly roasted by the chemical manu¬ 
facturers, who ret.dn the sulphur and receive from the zinc 
smelter in addition .1 p.iyinent of (1 to 8 francs per 1,000 kilos, 
for roasting the ore This w.is facilitated by the low freights 
on the c.inals, which reduced transit charges to a very low figure. 
In Belgium 65 per cent, of the tot.d piodnetion of sulphuric acid 
is made from blenih' , the .imount of zinc arid is nearly 400,000 
tons.” ' 

In .\menc.i. foniteen zinc smelters make snlplniric acid, 
mainly by the cont.ict process With the movement of the 
zinc smelting industry to the e.istw.ird. which h.is taken place 
in recent years in .America, the scp.iration of blende roasting and 
zinc distillation has become inoie jirononnced, .is it h.is been for 
a long time in Europe. 

It is now regarded as good ])ractice to ro.ist the blende at sonic 
convenient centre for the distribution of the sulphuric acid, and 
then to reship the roasted ore to a suitable jilace for zinc distilla¬ 
tion. This is now being done by many of the larger concerns. 

The American production ol sulphuric acid from blende, 
calculated as 60° Be. acid, in modern times is as follows*: 



lYoduclion 


in short ton' 

Year 

l-’.ooo lb ). 

igi 1 



292.917 

ii)i i 

296,218 

iQi j . 
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The average (irice lealised in 1915 was hsSy dollars ])er sliort 
ton. The use of the contact process for the treatment of the 
sulphur fumes from blende has made its biggest strides in the 
United States because the smelters are largely able to rely for 
their ore supplies upon the produce of one or more home mines, 
and are not dependent ujxin small lots of ore shipped from various 
parts of the world, as has been the case in this country and on 
the Continent. Consequently, the .American smelters have been 

' Kidge. * ibid., loc. cit p. 683 
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able to make provision for eliminating any harmful ingredients 
which may be present in the ore which they expected to be treating 
over a long period. The Ameriam smelters also have the advan¬ 
tage of having practically no hand-rabbled furnaces, all the 
blende roasting being done in the Ilegelor furnace. 

In the United Kingdom, sulphuric acid has hitherto only 
been made from zinc ore roasting in three plants, and it is 
estimated by Kidge that their combined output of acid does not 
exceed 25,000 tons of i.(o° Tw, acid a year. This amount 
corresponds with a |)rodiiction of about lo.ooo tons of virgin 
spelter, which is approximatelv one-third the production of 
spelter in this eouritri,’ in 191,;. Part of this metal was made 
from calamine, but since the avail.ible supplies of tins ore arc 
steadily decreasing, it is only a i|iiestioii of .1 comparatively 
short time before the whole of the virgin spelter will have 
to be smelted from /.inc blende This country has suffered 
badly in the past from the existence of wasteful and liaimful 
metallurgical processes in certain areas, and especially in 
the treatnii'iit of zinc ores it has been customary to roast the 
sulphide ore m reverberatory fnrn.ices from which the sulphur 
fumes cannot be used, so that the siilplinr is wasted and the 
atmos|)here polluted. While it is true that then* has been 
some increase 111 recent ye.irs in the utilisation ol the gases from 
blende roasting for the mamifactiire of siilphnric acid, it is much 
to be regretted that the Inspector of .Alkali Works has had to 
report that considerable extensions of roasting jilants for zinc 
ores were erected diiring 1915, and that arrangements had 
actuallv been made foi fiiitlier extensions in 191b, 111 which 
no provision whatever h.id been made for the recoverv of the 
sul|5luir. 

It is verv desirable that such a |)roredine should be prohibited 
by legislation. I'lial the mattei is, however, receiving some 
attention is evident from the Inspector's latest repoit, in which 
it is stated that liirthei |nogress has been made in the utilisa¬ 
tion of the sulphur fumes from blende roasting for producing 
sulphuric acid, in spite of difficulties connected with the working 
of mechanical roasting furnaces and the scarcity of suitable 
labour for working the necessarv' hand furnaces. In the newest 
installations, the mechanical reverberatory Kidge furnaces 
have been adoptexi with satisfactory results. 

It is necessaiw to remember that in 1915 the total consumption 
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of zinc in this country amounted to no fewer tlian zz4,ooo tons, 
of which 74 per cent, was imported. 

After allowing for the metal produced by the British smelteis, 
the imixirted metal was about ilib.ooo tons of spelter in addition 
to zinc in other forms. If, .is |)oiiited out by Ridge, this (|uaiititv 
w'ere all made from blende, the roasting fiiiiies could be used to 
produce aimii.illy 400,000 tons of i.pi" Tw. ,icid. There is no 
reason why this siiould not be done .iiid the corres|«)iidiiig 
(piantity' of brinistoiie and iiou-ciijiieoiis |iyiite^, and pyrites 
with small copper content, now used lor snl|)lniric .icid iirodnc- 
tion, displaced Before the u.ir the cost ol making i.pi° 'Tw. 
acid from /.me ore 10,1st ,gases 111 thi'. coinitrv was onlv between 
8,s. and ()s'. per ton, so th.it the o))<r.ition is lemniierative. 
Zinc ore iiiiist be heated bec.inse speltei is ie(|niied, and if the 
roasting is not doin' here it will be done elseuhore. ('heap 
sulphuric acid has aiwavs been an miport.int f.ictoi in the 
chemical industries, and the resonrees of the haiijiire should hi' 
used for its production iMthm the I'jnpne 

.Mthough the main commercial nsi' for tin' snijihni fniiies from 
blende roasting is the ni.innfactnie of ■^nlphniK acid, they are, 
also utilised to ,i limited extent for making snl|ihites and litjuid 
sulphur dioxide 

" Ahimniiimi sniph.ile h.is bi'eii made at h'loiie 111 Belgium by 
passing the roaster gases into large chambers excavated in the 
hill-side and filh'd with alum shale'' .\t .-\nipsin this method 
w.is also used for making alum uith gas from reverber.itory 
furnaces ; it seems that sniiihite is first forined, and this readily 
o.xidises to sniph.ite. 

“ The iiiannfactnre of lK]nid sulphur dioxide was started by 
Grillo at llamborn 111 Westphalia, because the fuiiies from the 
roasting furnaces were low in sniphnr dioxide, and it was, at 
that time, considered im]wissible to utilise them for making 
sulphuric acid. The furnace gases [lass to a scrubbing tower 
spniycd with water, which dissolves the snljihur dioxide, and 
the liquor gravitates to a series ol pans, which are placed over 
the burners, the heat of which is sufficient to drive off the sulphur 
dioxide gas, which, after being cooled, is compressed and liquefied 
at a pressure of 7 atmos. In Germany two plants are in opera¬ 
tion, viz., one at Hamborn and another at Lipine in Silesia, but, 
in this country, the method has not been employed on the 
‘ Kidge, loc. ctt. p. 682. 
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fumes from zinc ore. The demand for liquid SO, is 
limited.” 

Lead and Silver .—These metals form important by-products 
in the smelting of zinc-lead ores, such as the Broken Hill concen¬ 
trates, to which reference has already been made (p. 53). 

When the ores contain much lead and silver, practically the 
whole of the silver and most of the lead will be found m tbe 
residues, which in this case are of commerci.il value. 

They are usu.dly concentrated, after grinding, bv siniple 
water-conccntr.ition in jigs and on tables, and the enriched 
material sold to lead smelters. The presence <d lead is necessary 
in residues containing silver, as it acts as a collecting agent for 
the silver, consequently the lead content, as well as the silver, 
is taken into account when determining thi' price to be paid for 
the zinc blende. A deficiency of lead reduces the value of the 
ore because it causes loss of silver. 

Zinc /’'Hmc.--Tbis is another important by-product in zinc 
smelting, and consists of a mi.xture of finely divided zinc and 
zinc oxide. In Americ.i, zinc fume is called “ blue powder.” 
This product has increasing comnierci.il value and its utilisation 
is dealt with later (|). 171). 

Cadmium .—This metal is also obtained as ,1 by-jiroduct. 
Cadmium occurs in small quantities, iisii.illy less than 0-5 per 
cent., in many zinc ores, such as the sulphide and carbonate, 
and practically all tbe cadmium of commerce is obtained from 
such ores. The metal is reduced by carbon and carbon monoxide 
at a lower temperature than zinc; consequentiv, in the process 
of extracting zinc from its ores, the cadmium, is obtained in the 
first jxirtions of the jiroduct of the distillation, partly as metal 
and partly as oxide. It collects in the condenseis ,ind prolongs 
during the first two hours, and the product may contain from 
5 to 8 per cent, of cadmium. This is submitted to redistillation 
to obtain the metal of commerce. Upper Silesia is the chief 
centre of cadmium production ; some is jiroduccd in Great 
Britain, and a small quantity in the United States. The amount 
capable of being produced in Upper Silcsi.i is comparatively 
large, but there has never been an important demand for the 
metal, and consequently its recovery has been undertaken by 
only a few concerns, and in limited quantity, most of the 
product from which it might be obtained being permitted to 
remain in the spelter. The consumption of the metal is small. 
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Its chief us«' is in tlie preparation of certain " fnsilile " alloys, 
in which advantage is taken of its low melting [xiint. It is 
also used to a limited extent in electrojdatmg The metal 
possesses some ver\' useful pro|>erties, and its electrodejxisition 
may in the futuie find a more extended application, ('ompoiinds 
of cadmium .ire used in photography and also as ])ignients. 

Owing to till' limited deniaiui, the iiiet.il is comparatively 
high in price, hut ,is it occurs f.iirl\- .ilniinl.iiitlv m n.iturc, this 
would doubtless hi- lediicrd if the demand iiicreasril 

Residues from Relorl\ The cxh.iiistcd icsnhies di.iwn from 
the retorts are, m the case of cle.iii ores. iisiialK' snlhcieiitly free 
from zinc to he thrown ,iway. Tin' composition of these 
residues natiirallv dejieiids, of eoiirse, on the ccini])osition of 
the ores, and with aver.ige ores they mac' he said to contain 
as a rule from 4 to 8 percent of zinc. Tliey <'ont.iin carhon- 
accoiis matter in siilhciciit quantity to permit of jirolitahle utilisa¬ 
tion. and attention has .ilri'.idy heeii dr.iwn to the atteiiijits that 
have been iii.ide m America to tiiin them to .leconnl 

When the ores cont.ini much le.id .ind silver, jn.ietic.illy the 
whole of the silver and most of the h'ad will he found in the 
residues, which in this case are of commercial value. 

They ari' usu.illy coiicentiateil .ifti'r grinding hv simple water- 
concentration in jigs .ind on t.ihles. .ind the eiiiiched material 
is sold to le.id smelters, who also value them for tin' iron they 
contain, which acts .is a flux in smelting. 

The c.irhon content in the le.id residues or slack is ,ilso a 
cheap reduction matcnal. 


The Cost of Zinc Prodiiclion 

The comhined cost of Masting and distilling zinc ore 
necessarily varies in differi'iit smelting centres, as such con¬ 
ditions as character of ore, cost of raw materials, labour, fuel, 
distance from market, etc., differ with locality. The outjiut, 
or works cajracity, also has an important bearing on the cost of 
the metal produced. Practically two and a half tons of ore give 
one ton of spelter. 

Pre-war British practice was to roast blende in reverberatory 
hand-rabbled furnaces at a cost of ii.s. to 12s. (>d. per ton of ore. 

This figure compares very favourably with Continental practice 
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in modem meclianical furnaces, as shown by the working costs 
given below. 

In the larger installations in the Swansea district the pre-war 
smelting charge of £2 15s. od. to £\ ov. od. may be taken as the 
inclusive cost, and as covering the masting of the ore. 

Tlic following iipproximate figures have been given by J. 
(iilbert,' as the average cost of smelting one ton of ore at modern 
works on the (Continent. 

'file cost of roasting one ton of bleiuK- is : 


I’cr ton <if 
iinroa^ted 
l>Irn(!e. 

S (} 

Kolling, iScc 

K'l.isting fuinato work 
Coal . . 

Repair'^ 

Siindrif's 

Vanou-s ( out 1 ibulions 
Ciu^hing, iV'- 

lul.tl . 


I C) 

d <> 

0 

7 


DcUitls. -1 •'roin _’,joo to 2,500 tons of crude blende |)roduced 
2,000 to 2,200 tons of masted ore. Fuel consumption was 2J to 
25 per cent, of furnace coal |)er ton of masted blende. 'I'lie cost 
of one ton of coal was r2.s'. on the basis price given below, l.oss 
of metal in roasting, o-p3 to i-o per cent. Maximum value of 
sul|)liuric ,icid re.ilised p.v. .\ctual cost of roasting, per ton, 
i,v. yd. 

I he .ibove ligurcs lefer to Rhenish roasting furnaces |)roducing 
about b to 8-5 tons of roasted blende when working normally. 
With crude ore containing from 25 to 25 per cent, of sulphur 
and about 0-5 per cent, of lime, and retaining after roasting about 
I'l jier cent, of suliihur, the yield of suliiluiric acid from the 
extractable sul])liur is from 85 to 92 jicr cent., normally about 
90 per cent. 

Cost of distillation of zinc ore at a modern Rhenish works 
with a ])roducing capacity of 10,000 to 12,000 tuns per 
annum : 


* "Costs and Profits of an up-to-date Spelter Works," J Gilbert, Tht 
Mining Journal, London, 1916, vol cxiv, pp. 4S0-481, 496-498. (Very 
complete details of costs arc given in this article ) 
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Per ton of 
ore treated. 
< il 

ManaRcnient, oliice, At . . o 

Generators {wages, coal), rcductit e Lo.il 17 (* 


Repairs of furnace ...... t 

I'lreproof material, tempering i> o 

Zinc stores and sieving of zim dust t) 

Various contributions to fiiinls, Ac 1 o 

Sundries (water, light, Ac ) - 

Ore mixing ..... ■ o 

G.cneral expenses .. I '» 


I'hu II ton of ore tieatcd tol.d .0 tii.il losls ]*> o 

Deldih Ore tiT.iti'il g.diio to Ions per inoiitli. I’roduc- 

tion, 1,000 to 1,400 tons of s]H'ltor aiul too to 140 tons of /.ini' 
dust inontlilv. I’crci'nt.iffc of /.inc contained in tiie masted ore, 
50 to 51 per cent. Loss in sinelting (ore |ioor in lead), Id per 
cent. Durability of letorts, forty to forty-lite days Co.d, 
furnace, <ind tempering, ii.y to 120 jier cent, on ore weight, .tt 
lot'. Gd. to lo.s. 91/. per ton delivered at works. D.isis price main 
coal, i ps. ()</. delivered at works Reduction co<il, .pi to 45 pci 
cent, of weight ol ori' 

The ordinary life of a /inc liiinuce is about si.x years, but some, 
regenerative furnaces have given good results, even after eight 
or ten years. 

The costs of repairs vary fiom £159 to £ 500 

Considenible discussion h.is taken pi, ice since the outbreak of 
war as to the |X)ssibility of smelfing <i l.irge proportion of the 
Broken Hill zinc concentrates in the United Kingdom. 

Without entering into the m.iny (iroblems involved, the 
following estimate for the treatment of the concentiatcs in 
Swansea recently fmt forward may jirove to be of interest; 
an allowance, eipiivalent to one-half of the cost of roasting, 
is made m this estimate for the recovery of the suljihur as 
sulphuric acid.' 

The estimate is based on a recovery ol 85 per cent, of the 
zinc, 60 per cent, of the lead, and 50 per cent, of the silver from 
concentrates containing zinc 47 per cent., lead 8 per cent., and 
silver 10-5 oz. per ton. On this basis, the spelter recovered 
would be 0-4 ton for each ton of concentrate treated. 

' Quoted in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1916, vol, xiv, 
p. 68, but original source not given 
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Roasting 
Furnace labour.. 

Fuel and reducing coal 
Retorts and condensers 
Repairs .. 

Administration and overhcail charges 


Cost per ton of ore. 
I s. d. 

3 94 


o 5 
4 84 


2 Oj 


Cost of concentrates at works 


2 4 34 
4 15 10 


'I'olal 

1 icduct value of rcsidue less treatnieiit costs.. 


7 " 
12 


4 


Ncl total. £() 7 5i 


The Conditions of Labour in Zinc Smelting 

The work connected with the distillation of zinc is very arduous, 
and considerable skill is required in conducting the process, 
especially in charging the retorts, an operation which needs 
great dexterity. 

In the chief zinc-smelting centres the workmen are specially 
trained, and in many cases the knowledge required for the more 
important parts of the process has been handed on from 
father to son through several generations of workers. On the 
Continent, special provision has been made to train the men 
required so that the output shall not suffer from lack of skilled 
workers. 

There is a 'general agreement that the labour conditions in 
this country, as compared with the Continent, are detrimental 
to output. It is not, however, suggested that this is due to 
inferiority of the men individually. 

Unquestionably the most difficult part of the problem con¬ 
nected with the development of the British industry is the 
training and organisation of the labour required for the smelting 
process. Difficult though these are, they should be undertaken 
without delay, for America has shown that they can be done, 
and done rapidly when necessary. 

The system of payment of wages adopted in this country 
differs from that in use on the Continent. In the British spelter 
works the Datal system is in use, a fixed rate of wage being given 
per shift, according to the duties to be performed. 
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On the Continent the system of giving premiums has been 
attended with marked success. 

At the great Belgian zinc works of La Vieille Montagne, the 
smelters and mill men receive, in addition to a fixed wage, a 
premium calculated on the output, and a special premium is 
also given for unusual energy. In some cases the firemen receive 
a similar premium, based on the time their furnace lasts without 
repair. In other cases, the workmen receive a premium when 
they obtain from the ores a greater amount of metal than that 
which they are calculated to yield. Two-thirds of this premium 
is paid periodiadly with the regular wage. The remaining third 
is retained until the end of the year, and it is not paid then unless 
the workmen have worked regularly throughout the year. 

In some of the German works additional premiums are luid on 
the production of zinc dust, of metallic lead recovered from the 
distilling furnace, and the life of the retorts. 

The tendency of zinc smelters within recent yc.irs has been 
to substitute, as far as ]xissil)le, mechanical laliour for manual 
labour. Especi.dly is this the case in regard to toasting furnaces, 
but m the case of the distillation process, although mechanical 
charging and discharging appliances have been introduced, they 
have only been adopted to a very limited extent. The various 
operations connected with tlie disfillatton process do not lend 
themselves readily to mechanical ilcvices However, attention 
is being given to the possible application of mechanical appliances 
to the manipulation of zinc distillation furnaces, and a certain 
amount of success has been attained, more ])articularly on the 
Continent and in ;\merica. 

As previously stated, 'machmc-iuade retorts have now very 
largely replaced those made by h.md, thus elfecting a considerable 
saving in manual labour. 
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CHAPTER Vll 

Orill.K MM HODS Ol- ZIN< 1>RODU(,110N 
1 he lilalru Smelling’ «/ '/mL Ores 

Wiiii.si practically the whole ol the zinc of coniinercc is pro¬ 
duced by distillation, fjreat efforts have been made in recent 
years, and large sums of money spent, in the endeavour to 
simplify, expedite, and cheapen extraction, and in particular to 
render the process of zinc production continuous. 

It is recognised that the distillation process leaves much to 
he desired, because the heat is applied uiieconomiailly, as it 
has to ])ass through the walls of the retorts, and m consequence 
these retorts must be relatively small, restricting the output of 
metal, and much hand labour is required m treating the ore. 

Of all the various newer jirocesses that have been devised and 
ex])erimcnted with lor the extraction of zinc from its ores only 
two may bo said to have ajiproached commercial success, viz. : 
(i) eh'ctro-tliermal methods, or electric smelting, and (2) hydro- 
metallurgical methods. In the electro-therm.il methods the 
distillation is contimioiis, the leduction and distillation being 
effected by heat produced within the reducing vessel or furnace 
itself, and in hydro-metallurgical, or wet methods, the zinc is 
hist dissolved and then recovered from solution by electrolysis. 

Both these methods have been applied to the recovery 
of the metal in low grade ores and m ores which cannot be 
satisfactorilv treated by the usual distillation method. The 
electro-thermic production of zinc in the electric furnace 
was first attempted, in i88j, by the Brothers Cowles, who 
developed the resistance type of furnace originated by Despretz 
in 1849, in whicti a core of carbonaceous material in the charge 
itself carries the current in a horizontal direction. In 1901 
C. P. G. De Laval erected the first electric furnace for smelting 
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zinc on a commercial soile, and four years later works were 
erected in Sweden to cany <JUt his process. Since that time 
a considerable amount of attention has been i;iven to I'leetiie 
furnaces for smelting zinc ores 

As pointed out by Professor Gowl.ind,' ” the chief dr.iwbaeks 
that impede the commercial success of the .ipidie.ition of the 
electric furnace to the smelting of zinc ores ,ne the cost ot the 
current and of the electrodes, the loss ot metal and the ihlticiiltv 
of obtaining ti fair pro|)ortion ot the zinc as metal and not as 
oxide, which has to be re-treatr'd ” 

In spite of these drawbacks, the electric smelting of zinc oics 
has held the attention of metallurgists for .i long time, and 
during recent yeais a huge amount of work has been done on 
the problem of treating, not merely the high guide oies that are 
easily distilled in the ordin.iry letoit fiiin.ices, but also the low 
grade and complex ores that can htirdly be tre.ited at all by 
existing methods. 

In discussing the electric sini lting of zinc oies, I'lof St.ins 
field ^ considers that the lirst point to make cic.ir is the great dilfei- 
ence between the old practice and the methods attempted by the 
electro-metallurgist. In the usual retort, the ch.irgc id masted 
ore and coal is heated gradu.dly foi a nmnber of hours, diiving 
off first the moisture and the hydrocaibons from the co.il, then 
the carbon dioxide resulting from the reduction of e.isily reducible 
metals such ;is iron and lead, and fiii.illy, when a teni|)eratnre of 
more than rooiG C. has been reached, tfie zinc \'.i|)our itself with 
its equivalent of carbon monoxide 

Under these conditions the conihaisatioii of the zinc vapour 
is satisfactory, and a large pioportion of the inet.il is obtained 
in the, molten condition. This operation could no doubt be 
reproduced m <in electric furnace, and would liax'e the aih'antage 
that somewhat kirgei retoits could be employed , but the electric 
furnace inventor is not content with so modeiati' .111 att.iinineiit ; 
he wishes to change the whole proci'ss from the jneseiit step b\' 
step method to a continuous smelting operation 111 which the ore 
and reducing carbon shall be fed into the furnace at one jHiint, 
the zinc flow out of the condenser, in the molten state, at another 
point, the slag be tapped off from a third jioint, and lead bullion, 

I “ Metatliirgc of Xon-tcorroiis Metals,’' 1st lotit , t.ondon on g p 1911 
* .\ Stansficlcl, " Electric l•'urllaccs as .yp]>liccl to Non-l'crroiis Metal- 
lurRV,” lomnal of thr hi^ttole of Meliih, uiIO, vol xv, p .>So 
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carrying any gold and silver values, shall flow out at a fourth 
opening in the furnace. 

The task thus set is by no means easy ; if the ore mixture 
goes without preparation into the smelting chamber, the moisture, 
hydrocarbons and carbon dioxide will come off in admixture with 
the zinc vapour and carbon monoxide, and the zinc will condense 
from this mixture mostly in the form of a blue powder. By a 
preliminary heating of the ore mixture in a separate chamber 
the moisture, hydrocarlKuis and carbon dioxide can be removed 
to a large extent, but it is dilTicult to effect their complete removal. 

Thus it ajipeais tliat there are considerable difficulties to be 
overarme before a successful electric furnace process can be 
developed. 

One difficulty, inseparable from the ordinary process of zinc 
smelting, is the need for an almost p<“rfcct roast (d the sulphide 
ore, as a preparation for the distillation process. 

Stansfield considers that the electric furnace process, on the 
other hand, holds out the hope that this roasting operation can 
be dispensed with, or at least that it need not bo nearly so 
thorough. This possibility depends on the removal of the 
sulphur in the electric furnace in combination with metallic 
iron, or more cheaply with calcium supplied in the fonn of lime. 

This latter reaction has been studied by 0 . W. Brown and 
W. F. Oesterle,* who find that it takes place \ery completely, 
in the electric turn.ice, according to the equation 

ZnS + Cat) + C = Zn -f CaS + CO 

Early experimental work by W. R. Ingalls .it the McGill 
University conlirmed the opinion that, if electric smelting is to 
offer any advantages over distillation in retorts, the process 
must bo continuous, and all modern furnaces are constructed 
on this principle. In many of the electric furnaces now in use 
the energy is applied with great ingenuity and high efficiency 
is obtained, whilst efforts are made to reduce the electrode 
consumption to a minimum. 

The reduction in the electric furnace seems to take place more 
rapidly than in retort smelting, but the reaction between the 
carbon and carbon dioxide does not appear to occur to such an 
extent in the former as in the retort. Hence the electric furnace 

^ ■' The Electric Smelting of Zinc," Transactions of tlie American 
Electrochemical Society, 1905, vol. viii, p 171 
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contains an atmosphere comparatively rich in carbon dioxide, 
so that a larger amount of fume (blue jxjwder) is formed than 
when the retort furnace is employed. 

Cote and Pierron, Johnson and others have attempted, with 
some success, to solve the carbon dio.xide problem by such means 
as passing the gases througli columns ot incandescent carbon. 
But while progress has been made, tlie discovery of how to 
avoid oxidation of the zinc dcixisits, as formed under the 
conditions prevailing m electric smelting, i-, still the jiroblem 
which metallurgists have to solve in couuectioii uilh this method 
of zinc smelting. 

Tlie continuity ol operation m the electiic luriiace implies 
discharging the residue as .1 slag that will How. and there has 
been a tendency for inventors of electiic zinc liiinaces to lendei 
the charge fusible, so that fluid slags may be t.ipped .is from 
cupolas. This condition, however, pioliibils ,iny great excess 
ol carbonaceous material in the cli.iige, and accounts for the 
higher percentage of c.irbon dioxide frequently found 111 con¬ 
tinuously operated furnaces. 

."Vinong the v.irioiis types of electric fiiiuace now in use, those 
of De Laval, Cote .ind Pierron, and Johnson may be mentioned. 
The first two may be selected as ty[nc.il, and as involving the 
two types of electric furnace; De Laval einjiloys the electiic 
arc, and Cote and Pierron slag resistance, as means for converting 
electric energy into heat. 

The De Laval process, which has been earned out commercially 
for some years at Trollhattan and Sarpsborg, in Sweden, develops 
heat by means of the .irc, current being generated from water 
power at prices variously given as from j8.v. to 50.S'. per electrical 
h.p.-year.‘ The works are equipped for 18,000 electrical horse¬ 
power and prodiii e over b,ooo tons of refined zinc annually. 

The process is amducted m two operations, the first being the 
smelting of the roasted ore in an arc furnace for the production 
of a coarse metal containing zinc, lead and other metals, and the 
second the refining of this coarse metal by distillation in another 
arc furnace. 

Much of the zinc is obtained as fume or dust. 

The furnaces are of the resistance type, with one large vertical 
carbon electrode passing through the roof, the other electrode 
being a carbon block in the bottom of the furnace. Each furnace 
‘ Sufman, loc. cit. 
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has a capacity of about 3 metric tons and smelts nearly 3 tons 
of ore in twenty-four hours. 

The complex argentiferous zinc-lead sulphide ore is first roasted 
to expel most of the sulphur. The roasted ore containing about 
7 per cent, to 8 per cent, sulphur is then mixed with anthracite 
or coke and flux and charged through a hopper into a closed 
electric “ melting ” furnace, where most of the zme and some of 
the lead are volatilised, and condense chiefiy as crude spelter 
high in lead, and partly as blue powder, which has to be re-treated. 

The other part of the lead is reduced to metal and is tapped 
out with the slag. It contains a considerable proportion of the 
silver present in the ore. Some matte (fused sulphides) is 
formed, and this and the slag contain some of the lead, zinc and 
silver. The crude spelter containing lead passes to the electric 
refining furnace, where the zinc is distilled, producing, on con¬ 
densation, spelter of high grade, and a further (juantity of zinc 
dust, leaving the remainder of the lead and silver as base bullion. 
Two melting furnaces supply one refining furnace 

The company owning these Swedish works reported recently 
that its smelting operations have not yet proved commer¬ 
cially profitable, considerable progress has, however, been 
made and it is hoped that things will eventually turn out well. 
About half the cost of smelting is for electric current, and it is 
thus evident that very cheap electric jxiwer is essential for the 
commercial success of the process. 

It would appear that the solution of the ditnculties connected 
with the condensation of the zinc are to be sought, not in the 
condenser proper, but in the character of the g.is delivered to it. 
The attempt to condense a commercial proportion of the vapour 
resulting from the reduction of zinc oxide has so far filled, this 
being the crucial |X)int ol electric zinc ore smelting. 

On the basis of ore alone the consumption of powei at Troll- 
hattan, according to re|X)rt, was 2,078 kilowatt-hours jier 100 kilo- 
grammesof ore, but for every ton of ore smelted about tw'o tonsof 
zinc powder had to be resmelted. 

The smelting of 1,000 kilogrammes of ordinary zinc ore 
(25-30 per cent, zinc) is reckoned to require from 900 to 1,000 
kilowatt-hours. Kach furnace smelts about 2,800 kilogrammes 
of ore in twenty-four hours. 

The Cote and Pierron process is carried out on a small scale in 
France, notably at the Anmdy Works in the Pyrenees, which 
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have been in operation since 1904 ; experimental work witli this 
process has also been carried on since i()r4 at Upine and Iperre. 
in Savoy, and at Quencan in Bclf,’mm 

An important feature of the process is the smelting of blende 
in the raw state, that is. without previous roasting ti> remove 
sulphur. Whilst simplifying the metallurgy of the process, this 
method increases the dilficulties of oper.ition of the electric 
furnace. The Cote and Pierron piocess is based on the fact that 
iron re|ilacos Ic.id m leiil sulphide at .1 comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture, and zinc m zinc sulphide when the temperature is increased 
It is claimed that the process effects ,i complete sefiaration ol 
the zinc and lead. The furn.ice is .t combined ,irc .ind resistance 
furnace. It is circular, with sides and bottom lined with 
graphite, thus giving a conducting lining : the roof is a low dome 
of fire brick. A carbon electrode, which can be r.iised or lowered, 
passes through an opening in the centre of the roof; the other 
electrode, a cone of gr.iiihite, projects from the hearth. The 
furnace is charged through the roof, ,ind the le.id, slag, .ind 
iron sulphides are tapped through an aperture m the side 
The volatilised zinc jiasses through an outlet in the u|)per part 
of the furnace to the condenser, which consists of a cylindrical, 
shaft-like chamber of fire brick hlled with coke or anthracite, 
and provided with a tajihole at its basi- for the discharge of the 
condensed zinc. 

The charge, consisting of a mixture of 200 kilogrammes of oie 
with iron turnings, .ind lime as lliix, is introduced into the hot 
furnace, and the first reaction of iron on lead sulphide is effected 
at a relatively low temperature. The resulting lead is then 
tapped. The temperature is now raised and the decom- 
[xisition of the zinc suli>hide by the iron brought about. 
The zinc distils over. ,ind is condensed 111 the condenser, 
the carbon in the upper part of which is kept at a red 
heat, to jirevent as far as possible the formation of zinc fume. 
Finally, the iron sulphide and the slag are run out. At the 
Arundy Works a furnace of 350 kilowatts, with alternating- 
current at 55 volts, treats one ton of blende (35 per cent zinc) per 
95 to 100 horse-power-days. 

It is claimed that not more than 2 pei cent, of zinc remains 
in the slags. 

In America a considerable amount of experimental work has 
been done with W. McA. Johnson’s electric furnace at Hartford, 
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Connecticut, and it is stated that arrangements liave been made 
to erect a loo-ton commercial plant at Keokuk, Iowa, for the 
treatment of very complex ores, This is a continuous process 
with furnace of the resistance type, in which tlie charge carries 
the current. 

The cliarge is lieated to about 900° C. m a continuous pre- 
lieater before reaching the furnace.* To prevent the formation of 
Irlue powder, tlie carbon dioxide formed in tlie smelting zone is 
rendered innocuous by passing the gases from tlie furnace through 
.in electricallv-heated carbon filter, whereby the carbon dioxide 
is converted into harmless monoxide. 

This process has been investigated by the Doiiiiiuon Govern¬ 
ment with a view to its apjilication in British Columbia, but 
apparently complete success has not yet been reached. 

Another iiroccss that is claiming attention is the Snyder process, 
which has been applied to the treatment of argentiferous zinc- 
lead ores. The ore is roasted to oxide, and fluxes added so that 
the mixture will melt at about 1000° ('. The molten mixture 
is then treated iii an electric furnace and results in the reduction 
of the metals present. The lead, alloyed with the silver, collects 
below the slag, and is tajiped olf, and the zinc which is oxidised 
,ind volatilised is condensed m brick chambers 

Although electric zinc smelting has now passed beyond the 
experimental stage and become a commercial |)rocess, it is being 
continually investigated by those especially interested in this 
method of smelting zinc ores .'\n expert on zinc production, 
J C. Moulden,* has recently expressed the opinion that, given 
favourable i>rimary conditions and the inevitable improvement 
to be brought about by experience, the electrotheruuc method 
of distillation will in the future substantially influence the pro¬ 
duction of zinc 


Hvdro-metaltur^tcid Processe'i of Zinc Production 

Since Parnell took ii]) the question of treating complex zinc- 
lead ores at Swansea in 1881, many wet methods of zinc extrac¬ 
tion have been suggested and experimented ujxin, but until quite 
recently none have met with commercial success owing to their 
inability to produce metallic zinc. 

‘ journal of the Royal Society of Art<t. 1916, vol Ixiv, p 513. 

* Ibid, 
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Unlike most metals, zinc cannot be precipitated from its 
solutions by common metals, and if other precipitants arc used 
and it is obtained as oxide, this must be mixed with rarboii and 
treated by a distillation process in order to obtain the zinc a^ 
metal. Thus Parnell’s process consistetl m ro.istiuR the ore to 
sulphate, leaching with w.iter. evaporating the purified zinc 
sulphate solution to a paste and adding [lowdered zinc blende. 
This mixture was then heated to produce zinc oxide, which w.is 
reduced in retorts and distilled. The .irgi'iitiferoiis le.id residue 
eft in the vats was sold to lead smelters tor tin' extr.ictioii of the 
I ead and silvei 

The difficulty of obt.lining the zinc in the niet.illir st.ite lias 
been the main reason for the slow development of wet methods 
of zinc production. However, where formerly it did not jiay to 
leach out zinc in the form of sulphate, owing to the limited market 
for the salt and the prohibitive cost of converting it into oxide, 
the growing demand for white pigments free from le.id h.is made 
it possible to avoid tiu' necessity of e.xtracting the zinc .is metal 
by cry'stallising the dissolved zinc as sulphate. 

Thus, as the result ol the increasing deiii.md for zinc snljihate 
for the production of " htho|Kine," to which lefcrence is made on 
p. IQ 3 , the unit of zinc in cryst.illnie sulphate has a con¬ 
siderably higher market v.ilue at jireseiit th.in a unit of zinc in 
the form of oxide for smelting pm poses. 

.More recently, hydro-metalhirgic.il processes h.ive been devised 
in which the zinc after having been obtained in solution, either 
as sulphate or chloride, is |>recipit.ited in the niet.dlic st.ite by 
electrolysis , but while the dithciilties which formerly attended 
the preci|utation of electrolytic zinc have so far been overcome 
as to form the basis of recent methods, the high cost of electric 
power has operated against the commercial success of most of 
these jirocesses. 

Letrange was one of the e.irhest workers in the production of 
zinc by electro-deixrsition , in his process the crushed blende was 
carefully roasted at a low temperature to produce zinc sulphate, 
which was dissolved with dilute sulphuric acid I'lic solution 
was then electrolysed, using an anode of lead (or carbon) and a 
cathode of zinc. 

Electrolytes of zinc chloride solution are said to be more 
economical in electric current than solutions of zinc sulphate, 
the electromotive force necessary for the decomposition of the 
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former being less tlian for the latter. In practice, however, it 
has been found to be more satisfactory to extract the zinC as 
sulphate than as cliloridc, and in most of the wet processes now 
in use the electrolyte consists of zinc sulphate. 

Considerable attention has been given during the past few 
years to the electrolytic separation of zinc from its ores, especially 
so-called complex ores, .ind .i specially pure zinc is now being 
satisfactorily |)roduce(l by tins process. 

Compared, however, with smelting, the amount of zinc produced 
hy electrolytic separation is very small, though the importance 
of the latter process is gradually increasing in districts where the 
special nature of the ore renders the application of hydro-metal¬ 
lurgical processes on a commercial scale possible. There is, 
however, little piospect that wet methods of zinc production 
will be suHiciently successful on a commercial scale to enable 
them to compete with the distillation processes. 

The only commercial processes in the electro-metallurgy of 
zinc by direct wet methods appear to he those of Nahnsen, of 
Hoepfner, and of Dieffenhach.* 

The Nahnsen process has been employed at Lipine, Silesia, 
since 1893, the electrolyte used being a solution of the double 
sulphate of zinc and magnesium. The Hoepfner process is in 
operation at Duisburg, in Germany, and two plants were erected 
in 1914 at Kristiania and Balestrand, in Nonvay, for the treat¬ 
ment of Broken Hill flotation concentrates. 

A modification of the method originally devised hy Hoepfner 
has been employed with considerable success in the United 
Kingdom at the works ot Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., near 
Northwich, Cheshire, where considerable quantities of zinc of 
high grade are, now made .md employed for the manufacture of 
brass for cartridge cases and other articles requiring a highly 
ductile alloy. 

The ore is roasted to convert the zinc into oxide, which is 
then transformed into zinc chloride by carbon dioxide and a 
solution of c.ilcium chloride, waste calcium chloride liquors from 
the Solway ammonia-soda process being used for the purpose. 
This results in the solution of the zinc as chloride and the pre¬ 
cipitation of calcium carbonate. The zinc solution is purified by 
a series of operations analogous to those devised by Hoepfner. 

‘ Abstract of paper bv R Sylvany, Journal of the Institute of Metals, 
1914, vol. XU, p 318 
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The iron and any manganese are precipitaterl by mcim'- nl 
chloride of lime and calcium carbonate^ and the other metals, 
cfjpper, lead, etc,, by the addition of zinc fume to the clear 
solution. The purified solution is electrolysed, using revolving 
iron disks as cathodes and carbon .modes enclosed in cloth 
diaphragms, a current density of yi .unperes per sqn.ire foot of 
cathode surface being employed. The solution for electrolysis 
should contain from o-oS to o-iz per cent, of free hvdiochloiic 
acid. 

The products of electndysis .iie nu't.ilhc zinc and chlorine, 
the latter being subsequently converted into bleaching |)owclcr. 
The recovery of such .i vahi.ible byquodiiet .is chlorine from .1 
waste material is a \eiy inqxirt.mt f.ictoi in the economic success 
of this process at Messrs Hruiiner Mond's work'-. 1 he zinc 
produced has a purity of about gg-qh per cent. 

The Dicffenbach process is .qiphed to ,1 \Vcst|)h.iliaii iron 
pyrites, containing 8 per cent, of zinc, which is converted 
into chloride by roasting with sodium chloride, and e.xtr.icted 
by leaching with water. The residue, which is said to contain 
only 0-5 per cent, of zinc, is smelted for iron, whilst the aqueous 
solution of zinc chloride is electrolysed in double-comiiartmcnt 
vats, the anode compartments being completely closed. The 
liberated chlorine is employed in the nianul.icturr of c.ilcitim 
hypochlorite. 

Since the outbreak of war there has been a very important 
development in the electrolytic production of zinc m Amnica, 
especially at Anaconda and Trail. The processes being used m 
American plants are based on sulphuric acid leaching, and sub¬ 
sequent electrolysis of • the zinc solution, using lead anodes. 
The largest American plant for electrolytic zinc production is 
that of the Anaconda Company, .it Oreat Falls, Butte, which 
when complete will ))roduce ,h5,ooo tons of electrolytic zinc 
annually.^ The ore is concentrated, chiefly by flotation, and 
is then roasted until the sulphur aintent is 2 or 3 per cent., 
mostly as sulphate. 

The temperature must not ovceed 732° C., in order to avoid 
the formation of zinc ferrite. The roasted residue is leached with 
spent electrolyte to which a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid 
has been added. A little manganese dioxide, followed by 

* W. R. Ingalls, Transactions oj the Amencan Electro* heniical .Societ), 
1916. vol. XXIX, p 347. 
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powdered limestone, is added to remove iron, arsenic and anti¬ 
mony. Lead, silver and gold remain in the residue, and the 
only impurities in the filtrate are copper and cadmium, which 
are precipitated by metallic zinc. Formerly zinc fume was used 
to precipitate the cadmium, but difficulties were encountered, 
and the plan now adopted consists in running the clear solution 
through tube mills containing zinc balls. 

.After filter-pressing, the solution is electrolysed with lead 
anodes and aluminium cathodes. The current density is 20 to 
JO amperes per square foot of cathode surface (220 to 330 per 
sq. m.), and the current efficiency 93 to 94 per cent. The 
cathodes, which are stripped every forty-eight hours, arc melted 
and cast into ingots. The iirocess is said to be particularly 
suit.ible for the hue concentrates obtained by flotation, which 
arc troublesome to treat in retorts. 

.At the Welland ]>lant, Ontario, recently erected by the Weedon 
Mining Company, the solution of the zinc and electrolysis of the 
solution are pertormed in the same vat. the cathodes being enclosed 
in canvas bags. Other works adopt the arrangements at 
.Anaconda 

It is proposed to use the method employed by the Anaconda 
Copper Company, described above, for the treatment of the 
complex zinc-le.id sulphide ores which occur in large quantities 
in the Mount Read district of T.ismania. In these ores the 
metals are found 111 such an intimate state of fine division 
as to render concentration almost imiKissible. After much ex¬ 
periment, chemical treatment has been found to be the only 
feasible and economic method of dealing with such ores, and 
after trying several methods of wet extraction it is proposed 
to use the Anaconda method as stated. This has been 
rendered possdile bv the electiic power scheme ol the Tasmanian 
(lOvernment which has been in operation since May, 1915. The 
main water-storage basin is the Great Lake, and the present 
output is about 10,000 horse-|X)wer, but this can be very con¬ 
siderably increased in the future. The probable consumption 
of hydro-electric pow'cr in Tasmania in the near future for zinc 
ore reduction processes is estimated as 2,500 horse-power.' The 
electrolytic production of zinc is proposed by several companies 

* '* T.i‘'nianMii Hydio-olectric Power and Chemical Industry," F. H. 
Campbell, Proceedings of the Society of Chemical Industry of Victoria, 
igib. pp. iTo-|:o 
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In the Gillies process, the zinc sulphate is electrolysed between 
a rotating cylindrical zinc sheet as cathode and lead anodes, with 
a woollen diaphragm for separating the gases 

The bisulphate process is another wet method ol /,in< extrac¬ 
tion which has been tried in several localities, includmg Tasmania, 
for the treatment of complex sulphide ores ccrntaining zinc 
In this process the roasted ore is pulped with w'ater and 
sulphur dioxide gas passed through the mass, resulting in the 
zinc passing into solution as the,soluble bisulphite, ZiiIl,(SO|),.' 
This solution is pumped into another t.ink where the mono 
sulphiteof zinc is precipitated, and thisyieldstlieoxideon masting 
in a muffle furnace 

The sulphur dioxide evolved at two stages in the abo\e process 
is added to the roaster gases, which are in turn employed as 
the source of the sulphur dioxide used in the initial leaching 
process. A certain quantity of sulphate of zinc collects in the 
leaching solution, and this is periodically lecovercd by crystallisa¬ 
tion. 

The '' French " process ol ziiic lecoveiv, which is in operation 
at Silverton, British Odunibia, has several |X)ints of interest. 
Roasted zinc blende is treated with a solution of sodium bisulphate 
(nitre cake) containing a small quantity of a manganese com- 
|X)und, usually manganese sulphate. After about an hour the 
solution has extracted almost the whole of the zinc, whilst the 
iron, lead and silver remain in the iusoluble sludge 

The liquor from the first extraction is nin on to a second 
charge of ore in order to neutralise its acidity, and when this has 
taken place the clear solution is run into vats and the zinc re¬ 
covered electrolytically, using lead and zinc electrodes. Any 
manganese present is dc]X)site(l on the lead as manganese dioxide, 
which is rcdissolved and used over again, whilst the zinc is 
deixisited on the zinc electrode. As the zinc is electrolytically 
deposited, the sodium bisulphate is regenerated, and when all 
the zinc has been removed the solution is again ready for use 
and is employed in re-treating the charge of ore previously used 
to complete the neutralisation of the solution. It is stated that 
the process can be employed equally well for low or high grade 
ore, although in the fonner rase the cost of treatment is somewhat 
higher. 

In the opinion of VV. R. Ingalls.the elertnilytic refining of 

' Bulletin of tlif Imperial Institute, nii6, \ol. xiv, p fx) * I.oc cil 
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zinc is only practicable where power is very cheap, or where other 
conditions are exceptionally favourable, such as a readily soluble 
ore, as at Anaconda, or one high in silver. 

The crude zinc ore at Anaconda lends itself very successfully 
to treatment by the flotation proce.ss, which gives a high-grade 
wncentrate. This is rff such a nature that by roasting and 
leaching with weak sulphuric acid the percentage of zinc extracted 
as sulphate is unusually high. 

This is not often the casi.’ with ordinary ores, which ver\' 
frequently contain sensible quantities of iron and manganese 
which form troublesome compounds in roasting and lower the 
percentage of zinc recoverable by lixiviation. 

The recovery of silver from zinc ores, which is only 65 per cent, 
in the distillation process, amounts to 90 or even 95 per cent in 
the electrolytic process. 

The concentrated ore at Ajiaconda contains 20 oz. of silver 
per ton. 

The zinc produced is of high jnirity, and in view of the increasing 
demand for pure metal for alloying purposes the electrolytic 
methods of zinc extraction are receiving renewed attention, 
especially in connection with the recovery of the metal from 
by-products and residues, etc., ccuitaining zinc. The prospects 
of electrolytic zinc in relation to distillation methods of zinc 
extraction have been very ably dealt with by W. K. Ingalls 
in a recent iraper on " Electrolytic Zinc,"' to which ail interested 
in the subject .ire referred. 

^ W. R. Ingalls, “ Electrolytic Zinc," Evgineennf^ and Mtntnff Journal 
(New York). March 4th, 1916, vol. ci, pp. 425-428 
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In the Gillies process, the zinc sulphate is electrolysed between 
a rotating cylindrical zinc sheet as cathode and lead anodes, with 
a woollen diaphragm for separating the gases 

The bisulphate process is another wet method ol /,in< extrac¬ 
tion which has been tried in several localities, includmg Tasmania, 
for the treatment of complex sulphide ores ccrntaining zinc 
In this process the roasted ore is pulped with w'ater and 
sulphur dioxide gas passed through the mass, resulting in the 
zinc passing into solution as the,soluble bisulphite, ZiiIl,(SO|),.' 
This solution is pumped into another t.ink where the mono 
sulphiteof zinc is precipitated, and thisyieldstlieoxideon masting 
in a muffle furnace 

The sulphur dioxide evolved at two stages in the abo\e process 
is added to the roaster gases, which are in turn employed as 
the source of the sulphur dioxide used in the initial leaching 
process. A certain quantity of sulphate of zinc collects in the 
leaching solution, and this is periodically lecovercd by crystallisa¬ 
tion. 

The '' French " process ol ziiic lecoveiv, which is in operation 
at Silverton, British Odunibia, has several |X)ints of interest. 
Roasted zinc blende is treated with a solution of sodium bisulphate 
(nitre cake) containing a small quantity of a manganese com- 
|X)und, usually manganese sulphate. After about an hour the 
solution has extracted almost the whole of the zinc, whilst the 
iron, lead and silver remain in the iusoluble sludge 

The liquor from the first extraction is nin on to a second 
charge of ore in order to neutralise its acidity, and when this has 
taken place the clear solution is run into vats and the zinc re¬ 
covered electrolytically, using lead and zinc electrodes. Any 
manganese present is dc]X)site(l on the lead as manganese dioxide, 
which is rcdissolved and used over again, whilst the zinc is 
deixisited on the zinc electrode. As the zinc is electrolytically 
deposited, the sodium bisulphate is regenerated, and when all 
the zinc has been removed the solution is again ready for use 
and is employed in re-treating the charge of ore previously used 
to complete the neutralisation of the solution. It is stated that 
the process can be employed equally well for low or high grade 
ore, although in the fonner rase the cost of treatment is somewhat 
higher. 

In the opinion of VV. R. Ingalls.the elertnilytic refining of 

' Bulletin of tlif Imperial Institute, nii6, \ol. xiv, p fx) * I.oc cil 
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to a temperature of from ioo° C. to 150° C., after which treatment 
it retains its malleability when cold sufficiently to admit of being 
rolled into thin sheet or drawn into wire. On a large scale, 
however, the metal is rolled hot. At a temperature above 
205° C. zinc again l)ccomcs so brittle that it may be pulverised 
in an iron mortar. In common with other metals, zinc is 
liardened by rncclianical treatment, such as rolling, and requires 
annealing at a low temperature to restore its malleability. It 
has been shown by T. K. Rose ‘ that, in the case of pure sheet 
zinc 1-25 millimetres thick, softening is nearly completed in about 
half an hour at a temperature of 125° C. 

Zinc is less tenacious than most metals in common use, its 
tenacity, according to Karmarsch, being 2,809 P®'' square inch 

when cast, and between 18,703 lb, and 22,188 lb. when in sheets 
or wire. 

Measurements of the tensile strength ol rolled zinc have been 
made by II. F. Moore,^ which show that zinc, either in the cast 
or rolled state, has no definite yielding point The breaking load 
of thin rolled zinc (not more than 0-05 inch thick) was found by 
Moore to be about 24,000 lb, per square inch, and its tensional 
modulus of elasticity 11.500,000 lb. per si)uare inch Rolled 
zinc is somewhat stronger in tension across than with the grain 
The stress developed in |)unching or shearing the rolled jilates is 
about 40 per cent of that developed with mild steel plates. 

The sheets are more ductile with the gr.iin than across it 
Results obtained by T K Rose* show that zinc hardened by 
rolling Is in an unstable condition at the ordinary temperature 
and undergoes a gr.uhial change to the soft state. Thus the 
scleroscopo hardness of rolled zinc was (oiind to be 3(1, and after 
ninety-seven <lays the h.irdiiess had fallen to jl-o Zinc may 
be granulated In- ixinring the molten metal into water In hot 
water it is obt.iined 111 the form of small globules, known as 
bean-shot, .iiid in cold water flakes are produced, known as 
feathered-shot metal Roth these forms of granulated zinc are 
prepared commercially 

The density, or specific gravity, of cast zinc ranges from 
b'O to 7-2, according to the temperature at which it has been 

' litnriial nf the ImtUHir .)/ Metals. I<512, vol vm, J). Ill 

- UnivirsitN of Illinois Bulletin, loii.vol ix, No o. (.\bslr,ii_t Jaarnnl 
,4 the Iiisllliite ot Metals, 1013. .No 2, vol xiv, p 230) 

■' Journal of the InsUtule nf Metals. i()i2, No. 2, vol viii, pp 80-11 ( 
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cast and the manner in which it has been cooled. By rolling the 
metal its specific gravity is increased to about y2^. 

The electrical conductivity of zinc is 25'6 to 29-0, according to 
the determinations of several observers, and its thcmial conduc 
tivity 28-1, compared in both cases with siher as 100. 

The atomic weight of zinc is 65-,57 (taking 0 =■ lO), and its 
symbol is Zn. 

Zinc melts at a comparatively low temiioraturc, its melting 
point being 419° C., it boils at 950° C., the va[X)ur buniiiig 
in air with a characteristic brilliant bluish-green flame, and 
the production of zinc oxide, a soft, white, flocculent substance 
resembling wool, and formerly known as philosopher’s kooI, or 
" flowers of zinc.” According to Ingalls, zinc burns 111 the air 
at a temperature as low as 500° C. ft can be distilled in (piantitv 
at a bright red heat, and on cooling condenses in globules whieh 
coalesce, when a reducing attnos])here is maintained. 

When it passes from the C(dd solid to the molten condition 
zinc increases in volume ii-i per cent, It contracts but slightly 
on cooling from the molten state, and is thus well adapted for 
castings. The molten met.il retains a small (piantity of zinc 
oxide, which separates on solidification, presenting very thick 
crystal boundaries when examined under the microscope. 

Zinc expands ^J^tli of its length by heating from 0° (' to 100° C 

The metal is not affected by Jiure dry air or by oxygen at the 
ordinary temperature, but under ordinary moist atmospheric 
conditions it gradually acquires a co.iting of the greyish-white 
basic carbonate which protects the met.il from further corrosion 
In consequence of this property, zinc is used m the form of sheets 
for roofing purposes, and is also enqiloyed as a protective covering 
for iron, which when thus coated is s,iid to be tiah'anised. a term 
that is somewhat misle.iding, since the iron is not ordinarily 
coated by eloctriail deposition, but by dipping the iron into a 
bath of molten zinc. The industrial v.ilue of zinc is largely due 
to this protective pro))crty. 

Pure zinc is scarcely acted upon by pure sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, either dilute or strong. The jircsence of small 
quantities of impurities, however, determines the rate of solu¬ 
tion of the metal, hence ordinary commercial zinc is readily 
attacked by these acids with rapid evolution of hydrogen, and 
on this account the metal is used as the positive element in 
electric batteries 
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When zinc is brought into contact with mercury, zinc amalgams 
are formed which are only very slowly acted upon by dilute 
sulphuric acid ; therefore, by the superficial amalgamation of 
the zinc |)latcs used for electric batteries, the same result is 
obtained as tlujugh the zinc were perfectly pure, and no solution 
of zinc takes place until the electric circuit is closed. Amalga¬ 
mation protects zinc from a)rn]sion by acids, because the 
discharge potential of hydrogcji (ui nicrrtirj’ e.xceecls the 
potential of zinc. 

Sulphuric acid dissolves zinc appreciably more slowly than 
hydrochloric acid with an equal concentration of hydrogen ions. 

Owing to the differences in the ciystalline structure of the 
metal, cast zinc is less easily acted upon than rolled zinc by dilute 
acids. The dark grey residue obtained on treating the com¬ 
mercial metal with acids consists chiefly of lead. 

Both pure and commercial zinc arc dissolved readily by alkalis. 

Water has no action on zinc at the ordinary temperature, if 
air is excluded, but at a red heat the metal readily decomposes 
the vapour of water and is converted into oxide. 

Carbon dioxide very readily oxidises zinc vajxuir with the 
production of carbon monoxide and zinc oxide. This reaction, 
as previously pointed out, is of considerable importance as it 
constitutes a decisive factor in the metallurgy of zinc, and confines 
within very narrow limits the methods that arc applicable, on 
.1 commercial scale, to the extraction of the metal from its ores. 

Zinc is strongly electro-positive and readily precipitates most 
other metals from their solutions. In this connection it finds 
industrial ajrplication ; c g. it is in extensive use for precipitating 
gold from cyanide solutions in the cyanide process of gold extrac¬ 
tion. 

Zinc unites with most of the common metals to form a number 
of useful alloys, the most important of which are the various forms 
of brass. The zinc alloys, and also a number of zinc compounds, 
of value in the industries, are discussed under the " Industrial 
Applications of Zinc ” (see p. i6i). 


The Micro-striature of Zinc 

The evidence afforded by the microscope, in relation to the 
constitution of metals and allo5s, has been of such value that 
the systematic study of the micro-stnicturc of commercial 
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samples of zinc and its alloys is now very generally undertaken. 
In particular, the systematic study of brass and of nickel silver 
as revealed by the microscope has claimed a considerable amount 
of attention in recent years. 

The rapid growth of this new science of metallography, 
and the attention paid to it by both manuf.icturers and users 
of metals, is a cause for much satisfaction, as it evidently 
indicates that those connected with the British metal industries 
are beginning to recognise the fact that any advance in purely 
scientific knowledge of metals is c.ipable of lieing turned to 
practical advantage. 

The chief ixnnts ascertainable by the use of the microscope 
are the crystalline state of the metal or alloy, and changes in 
the general structure due to varying mechanical or heat treat¬ 
ment, and the constitution of the material, that is to say, the 
differentiation of the various constituents which enter into the 
composition of the alloy's. This is one of the most important 
points connected with the modern study of alloys, .md much 
valuable information has now been obtained by this method of 
investigation 

As regards crystalline structuri', .ittention m.iy be directed 
to the distinction between the grains of which a mass of metal 
is usually comixised and the crystallites whicli compose each 
grain, the latter constituting the triu- riystalline structure. In 
each grain the crystallites arc arranged m a definite direction or 
orientation. When, therefore, the surface of any pure metal, 
after having been carefully iiolished, is lightly etched with a 
weak acid or other reagent and examined under the microscope, 
it is seen to be composed of a number of separate grains, irregular 
in size and shape. If the etching be made deeper it is found that 
the grains, besides differing in size, differ also in texture, reflecting 
at different angles li.glit thrown upon them. 

Examination of the strongly etched surface under a higher 
power shows that this difference m texture is due to a number of 
small facets in each grain. The facets are oriented, but in any 
one grain they arc similarly oriented, so that the general surface 
of the grain reflects light in a particular direction. Each of 
these grains has the uniformity of internal structure character¬ 
istic of a crystal and is, in fact, a crystal. With this fundamental 
fact established, the cause of the behaviour of metals under 
different conditions, under strain, for example, can be explained, 
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but much remains yet to be investigated. In particular, no 
Completely satisfactory explanation of the manner in which the 
individual crystalline grains are cemented together has yet been 
obtained. 

Well-defined or idiomorphic crystals are seldom found in the 
structure of cast metals, while crystallites or the incipient forms 
of crystals are predominant. On annealing, however, this 
crystallitic structure is replaced by a well-defined crystalline 
structure. 

Various etching reagents are in use for developing the structure 
of sine and its alloys. For etching the surface of zinc Timofeel * 
recommends a mixture of 94 per cent, nitric acid and 6 per cent, 
chromic acid, a few drops of this mixture being added to 
50 or 100 cubic centimetres of water before use. This reagent 
is also recommended by Desch, and has been found satisfac¬ 
tory in practice. 

Iodine is found by Gulliver to be most suitable for allo)fs rich 
in zinc or cadmium.* He uses a solution of i part iodine and 
3 parts potassium iodide in 10 parts of water. 

Caustic potash and caustic soda are used for zinc and aluminium 
and alloys rich in these metals. When caustic soda is used for 
etching alloys of aluminium with zinc, a black deposit is often left 
on the etched surface. This can be very satisfactorily removed 
by dipping the specimen in a solution of chromic a))^ in water. 

The strength of the caustic soda reagent varies from 5 to 
20 per cent. A 10 per cent, solution of chromic acid etches zinc, 
cadmium and many alloys of these metals, whilst a highly con¬ 
centrated solution of chromic acid is, according to Czochralski,* 
suitable for developing the internal crystalline structure of zinc. 

The micro-structure of pure cast zinc consists of comparatively 
large grains, often showing a cross-hatching upon their surfaces, 
presenting a structure analogous to that of martensitic steel. 
A photomicrograph of cast zinc, etched with very dilute nitric 
acid, and magnifi^ 100 diameters, is shown in Plate i.‘ Another 

* "Revue de Mitallurgie," 1914. No. i, p. 127. 

* 0 . F. Hudson. "Etching Reagents." Journal of tho Institute of Metals, 
1915, No. I, vol. xUi. p. 193. 

* " Stahl und Eisen." 19IJ, vol. xxv. pp. 1073,1129. Abstract Journal 
of the Institute of Metals, 1926, No. 2, vol. xvi, p. 245. 

‘ Photomicrographs taken for the author by Dr. F. C. Thompson, 
Oniveraity of Sheffield. 
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pbo&lRiSlMfplFpbcd thesame metal, treated as before, is also shown 
in Platt I. in this latter case the structure consists of allotrio- 
morphic crystals with twinning, which is of somewhat rare 
occurrence in metals in the cast state. 

When the zinc is contaminated with zinc oxide, which is 
usually the case with commercial samples, the oxide tends to 
separate at the crystal boundaries, giving rise to very thick 
boundary lines. 

The changes in structure of hard worked zinc, on annealing 
are discussed by G. Timofeef. Cast specimens of zinc were 
prepared and strained in compression. The micro-structure of 
zinc crushed in a vice becomes homogeneous, no crystals being 
visible under very high magnifications. The hardness increases 
considerably. Recrystallisation takes place, however, very 
readily on annealing the metal, a very slight rise in tempera¬ 
ture effecting a noticeable change in the micro-structure of the 
strained metal. The etching of the samples was effected with 
Timofeef’s reagent given above. The strained specimens were 
annealed at different temperatures ranging from 65“ C. to 
360° C. 

The photomicrographs showed that the average size of the 
crystal grain in the annealed specimens increases uniformly 
with the annealing temperature, the hardness suffering a corre¬ 
sponding d^ease in value, until it finally reaches the same 
figure as t® found for the cast .metal. It was found in all 
cases that the size of the grains was greater at the edges than 
in the middle of the specimens; this is ascribed to the greater 
amount of plastic strain at the edges of the specimens during 
deformation by compression. 

It is concluded that the velocity of recrystallisation depends 
both upon the temperature of annealing and upon the severity 
of plastic strain; the final size of the crystalline grains when 
annealing at a given temperature is limited by the duration of 
heating. Under slight shock the large individual crystals 
composing cast zinc became striated, this effect being produced 
even by removing the ingots from moulds, if special care is not 
taken. 

The micro-structure of zinc containing lead indicates that at 
the freezing point of zinc the still molten lead is rejected and 
forms minute globules occupying often the cleavage cracks 
caused by the contraction of the crystalline zinc during solidifica- 
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tion. This separation of lead is we^ shown in Plate 2, which in 
the lead appears as isolated dots-within the zinc ciystals.. The 
cast zinc contained about 3 per cent, of lead, and the structure 
was developed by etching with very dilute hydrochloric add 
with the addition of a few drops of a solution of zinc chloride. 
The magnification is roo diameters. 

Iron is a frequent constituent of commercial zinc, and when 
present above o-i per cent, it forms distinct crystallites which 
are readily discernible under the microscope, and, as already 
stated, are doubtless the cause of the light specks on the crystal 
faces of fractured spelter. Hard zinc, containing about 10 per 
cent, of iron, presents a characteristic structure in which the 
crystals are well defined even at a low magnification of about 30 
diameters. 

Tile microscope affords a very ready means of controlling the 
annealing process for brass and other zinc alloys, and has been 
adopted for that purpose in several large works. After every 
stage of the process samples are taken, rapidly polished, etched 
and examined under the microscope. From the size of the 
crystals it is easy to determine whether the alloy has been in¬ 
sufficiently. correctly, or over annealed. 

The accompanying photomicrographs of brass, containing 
60 per cent, of copper and 40 per cent, of zinc, are given as 
illustrations of the study of the constitution of brasses by means 
of the microscope. 

Plate 3 represents the brass (copper 70, zinc 30) as cast, 
while Plate 4 shows the appe;irance of the metal after annealing 
for one hour at 750° C. Tlie magnification in each case is 80 
diameters. 

Tlie etching-agent was a 10 per cent, solution of ammonium 
persulphate. 

For further examples of the micro-structure of brass and other 
alloys containing zinc reference must be made to the researches 
on the subject that have been published in the Proceedings 
of the scientific societies, notably in the Journal of the Institute of 
Metals, and several of which have been mentioned in the Biblio¬ 
graphy appended. 
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Impurities in Commercial Zinc 

Owing to the fact that zinc possesses so powerful an alloying 
affinity for other metals, and even metalloids, e.g., arsenic, the 
commercial metal produced by distillation is invariably con¬ 
taminated with impurities, the amount of which varies according 
to the composition of the ore from which the spelter is produced. 

The most frequent impurities in spelter are lead, iron, cadmium 
and arsenic. From the table of typical analyses given on p. 149 
it will be seen that the chief impurities to be guarded against are 
lead and iron. 

The variations in the lead and iron content in different brands 
of spelter examined byR. T. Rolfe' during the years 1913-1916 
werg as follows: 


Brand of Spelter 

Lead per cent. 

Iron per cent. 

Crown 

1-52 

0 oH 

D« Boom 

0-31 

trace 

^Touvelle Montagne 

0-94 

0-0 i 

Revil .. 

OM 6 - 1-73 

O 07 -O-I 0 

S.S. 

0 ’ 32 - 3 ' 4 i 

; trace 

Ste. (le Boom 

i-()5-2-03 

trace 

Vieille Montagne 

Vivian & Co. 

I- 47 -I -49 

0'83 -i -32 

0-04-0-07 

0-08-0-I2 


Lead .—The lead does not usually exceed 2 per cent., although 
some spelters are placed on the market containing as much as 
3 per cent. It is usual, however, to refine such imi)urc metal 
before marketing, since, as already stated, the quantity of lead 
present very largely determines the market value of the spelter. 
In spelter intended for rolling, a small percentage of lead is 
desirable, and up to 10 per cent, it has no injurious effects on 
the malleability or ductility of the metal. 

When, however, the spelter has to be used for making brass 
which has to undergo severe mechanical treatment, as, for 
example, the manufacture of cartridge cases, the presence of 
lead exceeding o-i per cent, is very undesirable, the metal being 
often somewhat brittle and liable to crack. When present in 
quantities greater than 07 per cent., lead tends to produce 
bad cracking in spelter castings. 

‘ Journal of Ike Instilule of Metals, 1916, vol. xvi, p 201. 
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Any cliPaj) .irul rea(til\- ,i|)plir,ibl(' inctliod for tlir elimination 
of lead fioiii ‘-pcitei, short of udistilLition. would, in the opinion 
of Moiilih'ii, lind both world wido appliration and snlisfantial 
roininici.itioii 

IriDi lion 1^ .1 ri'iv licipKiit iiiipurit\, flic amount passing 
into the spiltci depending more on the method of smelting than 
on the ore employed. 

When ovei o-i piT cent , its presence is iniln.ited by the gre\ 
appeaiance, and by the ])resenee ol a number of black specks 
(crvst.dlites) on the < rystal faces of the Iractlirid spelter, while 
the pure metal exhtbits ile.ir, briiliant ci\st,d faces on Ir.icttirc 
riie zinc ma\- be treed from this im])unt\' by redistillation, 
the Use of iron tools and appliamis being avoided The effects 
of iron are to incre.ise the haidness and brittleness of zinc and 
lediice its inalleability, but when the relining by liquation has 
been piopeilv conducted tlieie is insiifticient present to alfect 
these jiropei ties 

h'oi spelter intenihal loi the manufaitnie ol brass o-oy per 
cent, ot iion Is olten specified ,is the limit, but less than this 
amount is pri fi r.ible for brass ol high ducfility and tnalleabilitv. 

(.admiuin ( adiniiim, being more volatile than zinc, is more 
dilficiilt 111 condense, and is larelv pieseiit in speltei in injurious 
piopoiiiiais 

S|)eltei ni.iw howevei, contain .is iniicli .is a-o jier cent of 
cadimiini, but iisii.ilb- the qii.inliti’ is under o-a jier cent. Spelter 
free from e.ulmiuni c.in only be obt.lined by single smelting when 
the ore is Iree Irom c.idnmim, but by reilistilling common spelter 
with proper control of the tiinper.iture, and sep.ir.iting the first 
distillate, a high-grade sjieltei, low in c,illinium, ise.isilv jirodiiced. 

(.admiiim h.is a pronounced hardenin.g ellect on sjielter and 
tends to incre.ise its brittleiu'ss, but its elfect on zinc to be used 
lor the prodiicfion of .illoys reqiiiies further investigation As 
the result of pr.ictical e\|)crience many metallurgists consider 
th.it c.idimiim up to ()-5 jier cent, has no iiijiiiioiis effect on zinc 
used in the inanul.ictiireof cartridge br.iss.nickel silver,.iiid similar 

,illo\ s 

riie specification of military engineers lor liigh-gr.ide sjielter 
lor the production of c.irtridge brass permits a maximum of 
only 0-15 per cent, of cadmium 
Season cracking in brass, which was lormerly attributed solely 
to cadmium, is now recognised to be the result ol internal strains 
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due to improper lieat treatment or the entire l.uk of heat tre.it 
merit On the other hand, ('.idninim il pn-ient he\ond o-^ pi i 
rent, is consideied to he injnrions wlien the speltei K lived loi 
vlieet rolliiif,', for (jalv.inisiiif;. and (or ni.ikinft vhivli (oin.iinent.dl 
aistings. Itv presenee in galvaniMin; is ver\’ import.mt. .iv 
brittleness due to radmiiim c.iiisev the co.itiipi; to peel oil l liis 
IS of partieular import.nice in h'-'I'anised wires for tele|>hom' and 
telegraph i)iii|xises, ulneh ,iie shaipli bent m ni.ikmg splices 

Cadmium has ,i strong teiuleiicv to m.ike c.istings crack In 
brass cadmium tends to .ict like lead, and is .iKo s,iid to m.ike the 
metal more sensitive to heat tre.itment The .iinonnt jiiesent 
m brass is, houecer. seldom l.irge, since it re,idil\' vol.itlliscs 
iluring melting 

.'Ir.s'fiiic, Anlitnniiw Coppi-r, Sulpliio and ( urhoii These 
elements are seldom present m sulliclent (|n,intilies m spelter to 
.iffect Its projiiities loi the uses foi wlmh the met.il is nsmdly 
employed .\isenic, howe\ er, should be .ilisent in /me used foi 
generating hidrogen for use m le.id burning, or .lutogenoiis 
welding, otherwise it is often impossible to burn ,i stiong se.im 
It should also be .disent m /.me mleiided foi the piecipit,ition ot 
gold in the cyanide process, as m Ire.itmg the pieiipit.ite with 
acid arseniuretted hydiogen is given oh. and this h.is lesiilti'd in 
several fatal accidents 

Tin and Alnmiinnm should .ilw.iys Ix' looked foi m leiiielted 
spelter. Tin tends to make /me verv lend and buttle in lolling 
Some brands of lemelted s])elt('r coni,nil .dimiiniiim, usually 
to the (extent of about o-j pi'r rent 

Small (jiiantities of copper aie not infre(|nentlv |iresent m 
remelted spelter 
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THE MARKETING OK ZINC 
(',rade\ of Cuinmenitil /.iiw 

The ([iiality iil cuiiinu'rcial zinc v.uk's ajiibuh-rably according 
to the inetiKxl iif [iniductiDii, but in many eases the sole ])ractical 
differouce between oi'dinaiy eoinmercial spelter and the much 
more valuable hue-zinc is re[)resente(l liy the lead content. For 
some indnstrLd uses zinc is required m a state of fairly high 
purity, conse<|ueullv there is a good demand for high-grade 
metal. 

The brands of ziiic produced by remelting scrap metal, &c., 
usually contain impurities .md are of nifeiior quality, 

I'he slab zinc is marketed under various names, vvliich are 
useil by the different smelting com])auies to denote their products, 
the ipiality of which is known to the users of zinc. 

large number of brands of spelter arc made ou the Continent. 
.Many of the works make two or thrci' different brands, varying 
m (|uahlv and price mainly .iccording to the lead contents, 
but 111 some cases dependent upon whether the metal is 
higher or lower in iron. The grading of commercial zinc 
•iccording to the amount of impurity, especially lead, is 
most desirable, and, as shown below, has been generally <adopted 
in .Vinerica in recent years. In this country, however, a hard 
and fast classihc.ition docs not appear to obtain, and what are 
described as good ordinary brands show a very large variation 
in the profwrtion of lead. Furthermore, different consignments 
of spelter of the same brand will often vary in this mannei 
to an undesirable degree. 

In good ordinary brands (G.O.B.) of British spelter the lead 
usually varies from mS to i-8 per cent, and the iron from o-oz to 
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i)-o4 per cent, In Silesian unrefined spelter, as tapjHxl in hand 
ladles, the lead is usually higher, reaching over 2 per cent. In 
some brands of .American high-grade zme lead is absent or does 
not exceed o-oz and the iron o-oi to 0-02 per cent. The brands 
of electrolytic zinc seldom show higher purity than is obtainable 
bv modern fire refining. The purity in both cases is usually 
guaranteed gQ'Po per cent of zinc 

The following analyses of British, C ontment.d and Americ.in 
brands of spelter m.iy be t.tken ,is typical : 


\N',M\si.:s U]. (OJMMIIICIM, /.INt 




C.iil- 




ZiiK Lciui lion 

niium 

'bin 

Coppei. 

Hraiui. 

Per Per IVi 

Pfi 

Per 

Per 


(.ent tent t (‘iit 

. <-111 

cent 

t ent 

Centra! Zinc Co. (linii'^li)' 

OrS fijj 1 Jl)-, tl oft 

n t.Mi, 


o-oo.^ 

V M G (Bcl(’uini)‘ 

<P) 05 0 (ill t) jfi 


oo^ 

Vicille Montagne (Ht iKiuiii)'' 

• ij-Ht) j 00 .) .11 

0 07 



Freiberg (Saxony)* 

,H ( 10, o-n 1 

0 OJ 

0 0; 


Lazyhutte {Fpper Silcsi.i)* 
Lipine* Electrolytic (1 |>|'ti 

<I 7 -X 5 f I-’ -x*- 

0-017 

■ ' 


Silesia)* 

tp) 0 of) 0 oI 

()M)05 

0 ■ 1J 


b'ont-fl'art (brant c)’ 

oin 0 20 

0 I J I 

— 

trace 

Scrap* 

06-41; 20; 001 

0 Ofi 1 

f M 

0 of) 

The virgin spelter prodi 

(0(1 by the t'outr.d Ziiic ( 

oiup.iny, at 

Seaton Carew, Durham, is 

from Broken Hill 

flic 



The American Society h 

I Tesliug M.iteri.il 

s suggestrd 

?1 I9II 

the hdlowiug four grades lor commercial siielter 





Leatl 

1 ron 

Copper 

Total 
not over 


I'er ceni 

Per t enl 

I’cr cent 

per rent. 

.\ High grade 

0 f>7 

0 03 

0-05 

O-IO 

B Intermediate 

0-20 ; 

0-0 ^ 

005 

O-Sf) 

C Bras's special 

o-7‘) ! 

0*04 

0-75 

1-20 

D. Prime Western 

1-50 

0 08 


^ • 


' Moulden, Journal 0/ Royal Sociely oj Arls, 191O, vol Ixiv, p 512 
- Pnmrose, Journal of InsMule of Metals, igog, vol. 11, p. 234 
^ Jones, Journal of American Institute of Metals, 1015. 
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The figures represent the mnximum percentage of impurities 
allowable. This classification correspmcis substantially with 
the understanding .among .American zinc smelters. 

The following table gives the analysis of typical commerci.il 
samples of the various gi.ides of American spelter ' : 


< »ra(!c 

/me 

I rail 

lion 

Caclniiuni 

Per rent 

! rVr cent 

IVr1enl 

Por c<^nt 

High gi.idr 

<J-> l(fH> 

orn 

<1’0 

0 (f) 



'•ll 

01 1 



O '-)'151 


014 


Internif'fiiair 

<»() 

o <)5 

oor) 



O't 70 ^ 

1 <)f> 

017 

- 




011 

r 20 

lirass spci i.il 

‘)<)-ou 

1 HT 

<>26 



no ST ^ 


01 ^ 



<)«» 030 

(180 

010 

“74 

Pntn<‘ \Ve^loJn 

00 ‘i-lS 

S7,. 

ohl 

021 


<)8 25 ^ 

'Mf 

01 i 

1 090 


'> 8 ' 64 I 

i 270 

Olo 

•070 

Willfinitc ( r^istorn 1 N'lm- 

08-50 ^ 


02, 

0 2,} 

sylvania) - 

O') 05=5 

'M<) 

oe^^ 

001 



1 

.iii'l copper ainl’coppcr 



1 

•(Al)I 

002 


The " l■’|■unc Western " br.inil corresponds with ' good ordmar;^ 
br.inds " m hjirope.in (piotations ,md includes the bulk of 
Americ.m spelter 

riie gr.ide produced in largest .imoiiut m .Aineric.i is •■Prime 
Western,’' .i considerable |).irt of which is used for galvanising 
iron .111(1 steel wire .ind sheet '• Hrass speci.il ’’ is used chiefly in 
the inanufactiiie of br.iss The price ol ‘•high-grade” spelter is 
usually a to 4 cents per lb. more than that of “ Prime Western.’' 
The '• high-gr.ide ” .mil •“ intermedi.ite spelters’' are made by 
only .1 few smelters, but the •■ brass special " .md •“ Prime 
W'estern ” are m.idc by m.iny concerns 

Sampling Zinc. —Slabs of spelter as supplied by the smelter 
are not of exactly uniform composition, as the kettle into which 
the rnetal is receiced from the fiiniace holds .1 relatively small 
ipiantity, and the mpmrities p.issing oyer with the zme vary in 

* (.f C Stoiif. I'lansactions of tli*' XTUfriP.ui In-titnlf ot MotaK, lOii), 

VOl IX 

• J. I. Joue-s, ibid. 
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amount in ditleront parts of the lumarr, .UTordmg to the ti inpcr.i 
tore of the retort. I'o ensure mnforinitv as far as possible, the 
7 ,mc should l)e tapiied into larf,'e ladles or ronielted lu l.ipee |>ots 
or lurnaces helore l)eln^; cast into slabs lor dehvei\ 

Se,s;re,i;atiou ol the iiujuuities, however. ine.inabK t.ikes pl.u i , 
and slabs of roiumeKial /me are r.irelv uinloiin in < onipositi()n 
thider these conditions the saiu|ilint; of the sl.ibs is ,i m.itter ol 
I Dnslderable import,ince, ,illhoiit;h it does not .dw,i\s nseiM 
the .ittentiou it ileservc's 

One slab out ol every ten shoitid be t.ikiui loi ■-.iinpliiip to 
si'curo a truslwoithv .ivera.ye ol the shtpiueut or (onsi”iinienl. 
but tilts pr.iettci is not .dways e.imed out Aiueiie.in bi.iss 
niakeis lollow .1 time-honoured pr.ietiee ol s.implinp a i.iilo.ifl 
(about 50,000 lb ol speltei in >Sjo to ()()o sl.ibs) be- dr.iw iite to sl.dis 
at r.tndom, .and that pr.ietici- h.is leeeutly received the endoise 
ment of the .AnieruMii Society of resting M.iteii.ds 

The s,imple for analysis is t.ikeii Ironi the selected sl.ibs eithei 
by breaktiif; .1 sm.dl piece oh oiii‘ loinia ol eadi skill or b\ 
drilling right through e.ich slab 

The hitter method is the moie s.itisl.n loi v, jiioyided piopei 
jirecautlous .lie t.ikeii to prevent eoiil.iimii.itloii ol the sample 
with iron from the dull .\ twist drill, .iboiit inch, is yer\ 
siiit.ible lor the ])ur])osc It must be kept sh.ii)) .mil be 
led slowly enough to enable it to eleai itsell of ,dl drillings 
It this Is not done', the drillings ,ire li.dile to |)iek u|i iron Ironi 
the drill in such .1 I'lrnilv .idhering loim that ri'inov.il by nie.ins 
of the' m.igni't or otlienvisi' is out ol the e|Uestioii S.iniphng by 
sawing the slab e'ompletely through with ,1 b.md saw. .is is 
freqiti'iitlv done in s.iihpling pigs of leael, h.is bee n adopted m ,1 
few cases with s,itisfactory ii'siilts 


The I’rtcc e/ /i;ii 

When yiewctl over .i consider.iblo period of yeais, the ni.irket 
value of spelter h.is, not nnnatur.div, Ihicttuiteel considerably. 
Whim first iiroihiei'd it realise'd ,1 high pricey whiili i.ipielly fell 
as production incre'.isi'd ,ind 110 new output lor its e'oiisumiition 
opene'el out 

[11 revii'Wing the pi ue- ol ziiic .Mouldeii points out lb, it 111 1.S17 ' 

' The prices qiieiteii. 1S07 to iS.|o, arc based upon figures .is given by 
laebig . " Zink und Cadmium," Leipzig, 191;, (per J. C, Moiildcn) 
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it was about £40 per ton, rose in 1808 to £84 per ton, and then 
fell steadily as production overtook demand, until in 1820 it 
stood at no more than £11. 

The extension of sheet rolling caused the price to rise until 
in 1825 it reached £}o ; it fell again as production increased, and 
between 18,30 and 18,36 fluctuated between £10 and £ig. It 
again fell to £10 in Breslau (the Silesian centre) in 1848. In 
1850 it was quoted at about £i(), and from that time onward 
to 1913 the yearly average fluctuated between £13 19,';. jjd. 
(the lowest touched in 1885) and £2y is. ^d. in 1906. 

Mouldcn remarks that the general tendency of late years has 
been towards a distinctly higher average level. For a very long 
time low wages and easily won and treated ores kept the price 
low. As wages increased and difficulties of treatment arose the 
improvements in metallurgical efficiency and extraction' kept 
[Mce up to a certain iKjint and compensated the producer. Beyond 
this point there was bound to be a rise in average value, and this 
is clearly reflected in the fact that only twice since 1898 has 
the average price been below £20, and never since the close of 
1902. Prior to the war industrial conditions had reached such 
a point that, broadly viewed, a £20 market was considered by 
smelters to be unremunerative and distinctly unprofitable in 
particular for those concerns which did not themselves possess 
mines. 

The establishment of the Zinc Conventions (sec p. 155) and 
the Germ,in control of Australian concentrates, not unnaturally, 
had some influence in regulating the price of spelter. 

“ The Metallgesellschaft, acting on behalf of the German 
Group, purch.ised for a number of years the whole supply of 
Australian zinc concentrates, and the price was regulated by 
the average of the mean daily quotations made on the London 
Metal E.xchange. The Metallgesellschaft, through its .Australian 
connection, the Australian Metal Company, and Hirsch & Com¬ 
pany, through their Australian representative, arranged the 
contract with the Broken Hill Groups, 

" The contract was made so that if the price of spelter rose 
above £22 or £2^ a ton, any excess above that price was divided 
equally between the buyer and the seller. That contract having 
been signed, the European Spelter Convention was formed about 
the middle of January, 1909. Spelter at that time was £21 los. 
a ton, and it is now common knowledge that it was forced up to 
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more than £2y a ton. The higher price brought a remarkable 
increase in production, so that the price, after touching more 
than £37 a ton in iQii and 1912, fell during the first half of 1913 
to £22 a ton, and during July and August of the same year to 
about £20 los, a ton.” * Thus the successful negotiations and 
contracts for the .\ustralian v\as a mere question of £ s. d. or 
who would pay the highest price. 

Owing to the conilitions that prevailed ronsc(inent upon the 
outbreak of war, the selling price of spelter appreciated to more 
than five times its pre-war figure. During ipry the price of the 
metal was .subject to more violent flnetnations than have been 
recorded during the past fifty years. 


The HiGHEbT, Lowest, and Avekagii Prick per Ton of Commkrciaj 
Metaclic Zinc in thi: London Market from thf Yi ar 
TO 1917 
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It rose gradually from ^'28 per ton in January of that year to 
£120 in June ; then a reaction occurred, and by August the price 
had fallen to £55 a ton. Thence up to November there was 

^ H Kaye, Journal oj the Institute of Metals, lyiO. vol. xvi, p. 1S6, 
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another increase until the price was again more than jfioo. In 
1916 the highest price reached was £110, and the lowest £44, 
while in 1917 the price rose to {57 and went as low as £44. The 
year closed with zinc at about £$2 per ton 
The yearly and monthly average prices of spelter for the ten 
years prior to the war are given in the table on p. 153 

In normal times the prices of metals reflect, in a large measure, 
the relation between production and consumption, but for some 
time past such cannot be said to be the case, as the metal industry 
is now controlled by the fiovernment. almost all the available 
supply being devoted to the purposes of war. the ordinary trade 
requirements having, natiirallv, to be left unfilled 


The World's Zinc Markets 

London is the principal Kuroiiean zinc market, the price of 
the metal being (piotcd in £ s. d.. according to tbc prevailing 
prices for (i.O B (“ (iood ordinary brands ” or “ Good ordin¬ 
aries ”), and a slightly higher quotation for " Specials,” the purer 
quality of zinc .\s previoiislv st.ited, many of the smelters, 
both in this country and abro.id, make two or three different 
brands of zinc, varying in (pi.ilitv m.imly according to the lead 
contents, but m some cases dependent on the iron content. 
I'hey are sold at various prices, the bi'tter guides of metal natu¬ 
rally commanding higher prices British sfielter is usually quoted 
under the heads of " Ordiii.irv brands ” " Special br.inds,” and 
■' English Swansea 

The several selling centres lor zinc m the German Empire 
are Breslau, Cologne, and Franklort-on-Main The price is 
always quoted in marks per ton, the difference in price between 
each brand being usually i or 2 marks. 

The .American zinc market is entirely independent of that of 
the rest of the world, as, under normal conditions, America is 
not favourably situated to compete with the British and Conti¬ 
nental markets. The conditions relating to the marketing of 
zinc in America have been summarised recently by C. H Fulton ' 
as follows; 


rechnical Fapci fli. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 1015, p i8 
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" The main market or basing point for spelter is St. Louis, 
Missouri, for the reason that the great zinc fields and a large 
number of the smelting plants for zinc are situated not far from 
St. Louis. However, the large consumption of spelter is .d places 
between Si. Louis and New York, and it is sold in New York 
on a St. Louis basis, the quotations being given in cents per lb 
The New York |rrice is the St. Loins price ]ilus 15 cents per 
100 lb., winch is the freight rate on Npelter from St. Louis to New 
York. The American market is in p,irt independent of the 
European market, bee.iiise spelter is protected by .111 import duty 
of 15 per cent, and zme in ore b\’ .1 duty of 10 per rent ad 
valorem. 

" In the marketing of zinc, if is customary lor the producei 
to sell direct to the maiuifacturer This policy, however, in 
view of the large number of prodiiceis, is not ne.irly so closely 
followed as in the selling of copper, .ind som<' of the producers, 
particularly the smaller ones, sell to .iiiyone « ho cares to purchase 
This condition of course gives rise to more speculation in zinc 
than in copiier. The real spelter m.irket is established by the 
priv'ate transactions of producer .uid cousumer. ,iu(l any informa¬ 
tion as to the state of the market c.m come only from them 
The facilities for o.xch.ingiiig inform.ition 111 the spelter market 
,irc not as good as those in the cojrper market, and hence transac¬ 
tions between producer and maiuifacturer often show considerable 
difference in price ” The four br.inds of spelter on the .Aniencan 
market, with their names and permissible propoitions of impuri¬ 
ties, have been given on p. iqq 


The Speller Convenlwii 

Prior to the outbreak of w,ir the siielter market w.is very 
largely controlled by the Spelter Convention, an association 
of zinc smelters formed in igog and elaborated in igro. Separate 
syndicates were formed for each zinc-producing country, and 
included all the German, most of the Austrian, Belgian and 
French, and many' of the British smelters. The Convention 
consisted of three groups; 

Group A, known as the Verband, or (lerman Syndicate, com- 
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prised the associated German and Belgian makers, whose output 
was disposed of by a joint selling office. 

Group B comprised certain Belgian and French producers 

Group C comprised the British producers. 

The two latter grou])s constituted the International Spelter 
Syndicate, which on December i8th. 1913, was, with slight 
changes, renewed on the old conditions until April 30th, 1916. 
The German Syndicate was also prolonged until the same date. 

The object of the Convention was to control output by fixing, 
within certain limits, the individual production of its members, 
and to ensure a unifonn mode of selling, and, if the market 
showed that the demand was not keeping pace with the output, 
to restrict the latter. 

On the Continent, the sale of the metal was in the hands of 
the leading trading companies in metals and minerals, who. 
jointly with the producers, fi.xed the selling prices and the 
(|uantities to be produced by each works. Over-production 
above the quantities fi.xed by the board of management was 
subject to heavy penalties. The total of the amounts realised, 
after deduction of selling and administration expenses, was 
distributed amongst the various works in .iccordance with the 
deliveries made by them, and in taking into consideration certain 
geographical positions and superior qualities of spelter produced, 
various premiums were admitted. The smelters with their own 
mines (" Erzhuetten ”), on the other hand, paid a certain amount 
for each ton of ore produced and treated bv them to make up 
for the advantage they had against the " I.ohnhucttcn,” or 
customs works, who bought their ore in the market ' 

Restriction of output came into force w’hen the average price 
of spelter in the London market had remainctl at £22 or under 
for two months, and when the unsold stocks, which were taken 
quarterly, amounted to 30,000 tons. 

The British and French smelters were bound to a joint restric¬ 
tion of output in certain circumstances, but they had more 
liberty of action than the other members, being free from selling 
restrictions. The German smelters were under the most stringent 
rules as regards production, prices and agencies through which 
sales could be made. 

‘ J, Gilbert, Mining Journal, London, 1016, vol cxiv, p. 497. 
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American smelters were not included in the (x)nvention, as 
the home consumption at that time equalled the production, 
and it was therefore unlikely that they could influence the 
European market. 

Pursuant to the above provisions the International Syndicate 
on May 26th, 1913, reduced prices by 50s. per ton, and the London 
quotation went down to {23. On October ist, 1913, the Conven¬ 
tion ordered a reduction in output of 8 per cent. 

" On the whole,” according to J. Gilbert,' theSpelterSyndicate 
may be s:iid to have served the interests of European producers 
to some considerable e.xtent by requiatinq the uniformity of 
the supply, which has permitted a steady progress of the industry, 
with fairly uniform remuneration of capital and lalionr, and with¬ 
out unduly exposing it to the inveterate risk of speculation, which 
very ‘frequently most radicidly interferes with the interests ol 
both jiroduccrs and consumers of certain commodities. [Jnfortu- 
natety, however, so far as British interests ,ire concerned, one 
all-important feature has been overlooked, and that is the fact 
that, whilst British consumers of spelter absorb about 40 per 
cent, of the European jiroduction, the British production of 
spelter hardly e.xceeds 10 to r2 per cent, of the European output.” 


The Pmduclion unit Con'.itinplioii of /me 

Production. -Owing to the com|ilic.itions introduced by priniary 
and secondary and redistilled hard spelter, &c., it is very difliciilt 
to ascertain with accuracy the world's yearly production of zinc. 
The bulk of the metal will, however, have been produced direct 
from ore, possibly about 75 per cent., lo.iving 25 per rent foi 
remelted metal recovered from scrap metal, galvaniscrs, ashes, 
8 ic. The world’s output ol spelter from the i-arly days of the 
industry to modem times has been given previously. The 
quantities of spelter produced by the chief countries for the ten 
years ending 1913 are shown in the following table 

‘ J. (Ulbert, Mining Journal. I.ondtMi, roi6, vol cxiv, p, 487 
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From the figures on p. 158 it will be seen tliat the absolute and 
relative contributions of Europe and the t’nited States to the 


world’s production of spelter lor the 
follows; - 

voars I ()!()- 

‘irc .IS 


Kiiropr 

I’nitf'd States 

Year 

I’ci t fnt of 


I’er cent ot 


Metrii tons worKl’s 

Metrif tori-s 
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Consuinphon. One ol the dilliculties in estimating the amount 
of zinc used in the Arts is that v.iitable iiroporttoiis ol old tnaterial 
are used wttli new tuatettal. .md m consequeiiee the cousmuittiou 
sometimes exceeds the tidal |iio(liietion foi the ye.ii Ihe esti 
mates of consumption take 110 aeeount of anv stocks which ma\ 
exist, and hence, theoretiealK, the total (onsmujition should 
yield the same figures as the total prodncliou 

Taking into .icconnt stocks at (ierm.iii winks, the actual cou- 
stimption of spelter 111 Germany during i()ii was about 217,900 
tons. 111 1912 about 220,800 tons, and in ipij about 221,800 tons. 
When the stocks of other countries arc taken into account, the 
returns show that prior to the wai the prodnction for the years 
named was in excess of the consnm])lioii 

The following table shows the absolute and relative contribu¬ 
tions of Europe and the United States to the world’s consumption 
of spelter for the years 1910-191 >. 
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The world’s consumption of spelter during the ten years imme¬ 
diately preceding the war is shown in the following table. 
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(HAFTER X 

rilE IN'DrSlRIAI \I'1>LI( AllONA Ol /1N'( 

The most important use of nietallir /.nn is m anisiiif,', winch 
probably consumes more than 70 per cent, of the total ontinit. 
The manufacture of brass probably utilises another co per cent , 
while the remamhif^ 10 per cent, is used lor ('onveision into 
sheets and for minor piir|)oses, such as the )>iodnelion of alloys 
other than brass 

Galvtnihinf;- '{\\v pioci'ss ot /.iniiiif;, or, .is it is (rrnu'd. 
galvanising, which was discovered by ( i.iwford in i.Hi7, consists 
in dejtositing a very thin co.it of zinc cm inm, wherc'by the lattei 
IS preserved from o.vidation by the atmosphere In the United 
Kingdom galvanising has become an important branch of metal¬ 
lurgical industr\- and is very e.vtc'iisivcdy practised, the duel 
centres of production being the Hirmingham, Wedverhampton 
and South Wales districts. 

Galvanising may be effected by the method known as hot 
galvanising (immersion (n molten zinc), by the eh-ctrolytic pm 
cess, by Sherardising, or by Schoop's metal-spraying process 

The hot galvanising process was, however, res|ionsible for the 
production of practically all the 850,000 tons cd galvanised sheets 
and wire exported from the United Kingdom in igrj. 

In this process the iron is first freed from scale by immersing 
C pickling ") in hydrochloric acid, then washing well .ind scouring 
with sand. After cleaning, the plates or other articles are 
immersed in the galvanising bath, which is contained in a 
wrought iron pot, and consists of molten zinc covered with a 
layer of ammonium chloride. 

The strength of acid used for pickling varies with the nature 
of the work. In the United Kingdom a 20 per cent, solution of 
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hydrochloric acid is generally used for iron sheets, and acid of 
12 per cent, strength for iron wire and tubes. The pickle is 
used cold, or nearly cold, and the operation is complete in a few 
minutes. At some works, particularly on the Continent, dilute 
sulphuric acid is used in place of hydrochloric acid for reasons of 
economy, but in this case a longer immersion is necessary. The 
temperature of the galvanising bath determines the thickness of 
the zinc coating ; the hotter the bath the thinner the deposit. The 
solvent action of zinc on iron, according to Diegel,^ increases 
gradually up to about 490“ C., above which temperature it rises 
very rapidly, being thirty times greater at 530° C. than below 
490° C. 

The iron sheets may be passed, after their passage through 
the bath, between rolls or wire brushes to remove superfluous 
zinc, and thus reduce the consumption of zinc. This treat¬ 
ment considerably improves the surface of the sheets. 
Zinc of good quality should be used for the galvanising bath, 
•IS the presence of lead e.xcecding 2 or j-j per cent, renders the 
zinc unsuitable lor galvanising, the lead being easily dissolved 
by most solt waters, thus exposing the surface of the galvanised 
metal and hastening corrosion. Galvanised sheets often exhibit 
a beautiful moirl-melallique surface, due to the crystallisation of 
the zinc. When it is especially desired that the finished articles 
shall have a spangled appearance, from 2 to 3 per cent, of tin is 
sometimes added to the zinc bath. The addition of aluminium 
is said to increase the fluidity of the galvanising bath, owing 
to its deoxidising action, and also to its influence in effecting 
the separation and precipitation of the iron that accumu¬ 
lates m the bath. The aluminium should be added in 
the form of a zinc-aluminium alloy with a melting point 
below 480° C. Corrugated iron sheets form a considerable portion 
of the galvanising trade ; these are often galvanised plain and 
then passed through the corrugating machine. The galvanising 
of iron wire, such as is employed for fencing, signal wires, &c., 
is performed with great rapidity, the coiled wire being annealed 
at the same operation. For this purpose the coiled wire is 
drawn through a furnace of such length that the wire in its 
passage through it is heated to redness, whilst the heated wire, 
as it passes out from the furnace, is directed by guide pulleys 
through a reservoir of dilute sulphuric acid (pickle), which has 

' [ouiHiil of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1915. vo] xxxiv, p 1147. 
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the effect nf cleaning ult any scale. On leaving the pickle it 
passes through a quantity of sand, wherebj’ the wire acquires a 
clean metallic surface before it enters the bath of molten zinc. 
In this manner, whilst one end of the wire is still passing 
through the annealing furnace, the other extremity is being 
wound on to a diuin in its g.ilv.inised st.ite. 

Owing to the great case with which /me is attacked by acids, 
galvanised iron is not adapted as .i coiistrnctive mateiial wheie 
it would be exiKised to acid va])onrs 

In addition to sheets and wire, the process of galv.inising i-' 
applied to chains, links, and m.iiu otlni .iiticles requiring to 
be protected from corrosion. 

The hot galvanising process yields two by-piodni ts ; (i) haul 
zinc and (2) flux skimmings. The former is .in .ilhn ol zinc 
and iron, containing from 2 to 5 per cent, of iron, lesnlting 
from the gr.idnal contamination of the zinc bath with iron. 
Being heavier than zinc, this alloy sinks to the bottom ot the 
bath in pasty masses, ,ind is removed from time to time by means 
of a perforated iron ladle, .ind cast into [il.ites, which, when 
broken, e.xliibit a close-grained fi.n tine with black spots 1:h.ir.ictei- 
istic'of zinc containing iron. I’.iit of this alloy ])asses into 
commerce for use where .1 zinc-iron alloy is leqnired, and the 
remainder is liquated to sep.irate as iiuich zinc as ]iossible. 
For this purpose the alloy is usually remelted at a high tem¬ 
perature, w'lien it separates into two kuers, the top layer 
consisting of tolerably pnie zinc, which is c.irefully ladled oil. 
The bottom kiycr is much less fusible, and forms .1 hard 
crystalline or granular material of the colour of zinc, hut less 
lustrous. This ferriferous zinc is very friable, and lre(|Uenll\ 
exhibits surf.icc coloratnms of great beauty , it cont.ims .il 1 ut 
7-5 to 9 ])er cent, of iron, and is sold to the zinc smelters, who 
recover the zinc by a .special redistillation. 

The scum that accumulatis on the surface of the gah’anising 
bath and knowm as “ flux skimmings ” is removed from time to 
time. It consists of chloride and oxide of zinc together with 
some ammonium chloride and dirt. It is sold to the smelters, 
who treat it, usually by distillation, for the recovery of the zinc. 

The disposal of the waste pickling liquors, which cintain 
about 15 per cent, ol hydrochloric acid and 10 per cent, of iron, 
chiefly as ferrous chloride, has caused considerable trouble in 
many localities where galvanising is carried on, and sjiecial 
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processes have been devised to deal with them. Hitherto the 
usual system has heon to neutralise the acid with lime and 
subsequently to roast the precipitate of ferrous hydroxide' so 
obtained in order to convert it into red oxide of iron, which is 
sold. 

Tlic great increase m the price of zinc since the outhreak of war 
seriously affected the galvanising industry and led to the 
adoption of other methods and of substitutes, such as electro- 
galvanising, which consuiiie much less zinc, and galvanising W'ith 
lead, cither by the hot jirocess or liy electro-deposition. .Although 
It is not easy to disturb the settled demand for a world-wide 
commodity such as g.dv.inised sheets, there are obvious ])ossi- 
bilities in suhstitules, once the buyer is familiarised with them 
and finds them cheaper, lixperience shows that substitutes 
for zinc will proliahly hold some ol the ground they have 
temporarily acquired. 

The electro-galvanising |)rocess lias gained considerable favour 
m recent years, and its use is rajudly extending for certain classes 
of work, as it possesses several important advantages over hot 
galvanising. These may he sumniaused ,is follows : (i) greater 
economy in the use of zme, as a much thinner deposit than that 
afforded by hot galvanising is sullicieiit to ])revent rusting , 
(2) more complete control of the thickness of the coating on 
various stirl.ices ; and (j) suitability for articles, such as steel 
springs, which have been subjected to special heat treatment 
and must not he heated to the temjierature of molten zinc 
Another advantage claimed for electrolytic galvanising is that it 
reveals defects, such as fine cracks, &c , in the iron, which 
would be concealed by hot gahamising. On the other hand, 
the electro-galvanised surface is dull or " dead ” and not so 
pleasing in airjiearaiice as that produced by the older method. 

Although a large nunihor of solutions have been tried for 
electro-zincing, the general ojfinion amongst practical operators is 
that solutions of the sulphate, either alone or with other salts, 
give for general jxirposes the most trustworthy results, with the 
minimum of trouble m working.* In jrractice, the zinc is usually 
employed either in the form of a neutral solution of the sulphate 
or dissolved in excess of caustic soda. 

“ Sherardising ."—In the process of coating iron and steel with 
zinc, introduced by Shcrard Cow’per Cowles, and known as 

' ■■ Klectro-IMalinR," Banl.u and Hamsuoith, London, 1912, p 312. 
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■'Sherardising,” the articles, after being thoroughly cleaned by 
pickling, &c., are heated in metal drums, or boxes, in contact 
with zinc dust at a temperature of from 260° C to 425° C. 
V^aporisation of the zinc dust takes place, the metal xapour then 
condensing on the surface of the iron articles A zinc dust 
having a high metallic content will give the best coating. The 
condensed zinc slowly combines with the iron, giving a coherent 
protective coating that is highly resistant to corrosion. 

The iron content of the .Sherardised coating is a function of 
the temperature. The process is theiefore earned out at the 
lowest temperature that is economic.dlv iKissilile to secure a low 
iron content in the co.iting, since .i high iioii content is detri 
mental to the weathering piopcities of the coating. 

The Sherardised surface is light grey m cidoiir, with .1 dull or 
matte finish, but it is capable of receiving .1 high (udisli and 
made to lesemble nickel plate fin' proi ess is (‘conomic.il and 
yields a superior product, and will doubtless receive more atten¬ 
tion in the future than has been hitherto ai'corded to it. It is 
specially adapted for coating articles liaving .1 p.ittern or design 
on the surface whicli w'ould become filled up and obhteiated if 
the ordinary galvanising jirocess were employed Iron screws 
which have been .galvanised Iw Sherardising ,ire re.idy for use 
without further trc.itment. Narrow tubes (.111 be .g.ilvanised 
inside by Sherardising, and this process h.is been usi'd for coating 
with zinc the iron 5 pfennig pieces recently intiodnced in the 
coinage system of (iermanv 

The process of galvanising, p,dented by Schoop, (d Zuruli, 
consists in projecting a spra\’ of piilveiised zinc on to the goods, 
previously cleaned .ind w.iimed, until .1 zinc deposit about 
o-i mm. thick is produced The .idherence of the deposit is 
said to be perfect In the latest development ol the spiay pro¬ 
cess the zinc in the form of strip 01 wire is led .it .1 uniform rate 
into an oxy-hydriagen 01 other fl.tine (or even .111 electric arc) 
sufficient to melt it readily. As fast as the met.d melts a stieam 
of compressed gas directed on it carries it .iway in a state of 
fine subdivision on to the surface to be coati'd. In jiractice, a 
specially constructed “ metal s|)ray ])istoI "is used for producing 
the spray. Very promising results are said to have been idrtained 
by this process in Belgium and France, where it is in use on .1 
large scale 
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Rolled or Sheet Zinc 

Zinc lends itself well to rolling into sheets when the operation 
is carried out at a temperature between ioo° C. and 150° C., 
within which range tiu- metal is most malleable and ductile. In 
spelter intended for rolling, a small percentage of lead is desirable, 
as it improves the ndling qualities of the zinc, but the amount 
should not exceed i per cent. The rolled zinc of commerce 
is therefore a nearly saturated solution of lead in zinc, 
since it usually contains i per cent, of lead. Iron increases 
the hardness and impairs the malleability of zinc and should not 
exceed o-t5 per cent. In practice, it is usual partially to refine 
the spelter by liquation, so as to reduce the lead and iron 
to the minimum pnicticable by such methods, and when the 
refining has been properly conducted these amounts have little 
or no effect upon the malleability and ductility of the zinc. 
The metal to be used for rolling into sheets is cast in ojten moulds 
into flat ingots or jilates which, whilst still hot and at the proper 
temperature, are rapidly passed through the rolls until the 
correct gauge is attained. For convenience, the ingot moulds 
arc sometimes arranged in a circle on a rotating tabic. 

Most of the zinc rolling is done on the Continent in Silesia and 
Belgium. The output of sheet zinc in Belgium in 1913 was 
51,500 metric tons. .V small quantity is rolled in the United 
Kingdom, chieflv at Birmingham, where zinc was first rolled 
early in the last rentury. There are also zinc rolling mills in 
the United States. 

Prior to the war it w.is usual to import Continental zinc for 
rolling in this country, as it contained more lead than most of 
the British br.mds, which after refining are relatively free from 
lead, and are mainly employed for the production of alloys. It is 
customary when rolling Continental zinc to remove the excess of 
lead by lupiation, as previously stated. In addition to the small 
amount of zinc rolled in this country, more than 20,000 long tons of 
foreign sheet zinc arc annually imported into the United Kingdom. 
It would thus appear that there is ample scope for the extension 
of the British zinc rolling industry. very large proportion of 
the zinc sheeting annually produced is employed for roofing 
purposes, mainly on the Continent 'Idle metal is used either 
in the original sheets, or in the form of ornamental stamped 
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tiles, which are nailed to the rooi in an inclined position in the 
same way as slates. As a roofing material, sheet zinc is durable, 
light and efficient. Although up to the present it has found little 
application in the United Kingdom for roofing, its uses for this 
purpose have become so extensive in Continental countries that 
the spelter market is very niateriallv influenced by the pros¬ 
perity or otherwise of the general building trade.' 

Thin sheet zinc finds application for a variety of jiurposes. 
In this form it lends itself readily to stamping in dies, 
and stamped ornaments in zinc were first produced in 1852 
Within recent years it has found very considerable use for 
ceilings, the metal being stamped with vaiied ornamental designs 
in relief. It finds employment in the manufacture of many 
articles in ordinary domestic use, such as bath-tubs, pails, toys, 
Ac. Metal of thinner gauge is used for the lining of air-tight 
wooden cases, hermetically sealed by soldering, for export to 
tropical countries. When perfor.ited, sheet zinc is used for 
screens, sieves and other purposes. Rolled zinc ])lates of specially 
high quality find import,mt use in the photographic reproduction 
process known as photo-zincogr.iphv and in photo-etching. 

Hot zinc sheets with a fine smooth |X)lished surface are employed 
for producing the satinised surlace finish on the better-class 
papers. 

Thick rolled zinc plates, s.iwn to suitable sizes and drilled for 
bolting, are used to ,1 considerable extent in marine boiler work 
to prevent corrosion of the boiler plates. For this puqiose the 
zinc is bolted into position in different parts of the boiler, and 
owing to its being highly electro-positive it is first attacked by the 
corrosive influences and can he renewed when necess.iry. It is 
esscnti.il, howev’er, that thorough mct.dlic contact Iictween the 
surfaces should bo made to obtain full advantage of the pro¬ 
tective influence of the zinc 


Zinc Castings 

The use of zinc in the foundry is somewhat limiteil, the demand 
for the cast metal being very small. It contracts but slightly 
on solidification, and is thus well adapted for castings. Tlie 
castings made at a high temperature are brittle and largely 

' j (' MoulfJen, I'K ext., p, 522. 
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crystalline ; but when cast near the solidifying point they are 
more malleable. Overheating of the metal, with its attendant 
losses, shf)uld be carefully avoided. Ammonium chloride (sal 
ammoniac) is recommended as the best flux, its action being to 
convert the floating dross from a pasty mass to a “ dry 
dust.” 

Aluminium is recommended as the best dcoxidiser, to be added 
aftei skimming, in the proportion of o-ooi per cent., and m the 
form of thin sheet clippings , the fluidity of the molten zinc is 
thus increased.' 

Owing to tlie facility with which lead segregates, especially 
if the metal is poured at a high temperature, no brand of zinc 
containing more than 0-5 per cent of lead should be used in the 
I o undry. 

Dies or blocks upon which hats are shaiied are made of cast 
zinc. Cast zinc dies are used in the dental laboratory for swaging 
artificial met.d-dentures. It is also employed for monuments, 
statues and tombstones, under the name of white bronze. 

Spelter is also largely used for the production of “ slush ” 
castings for ornamental jiurposes. 

In these, the metal in the mould is poured back into the 
ladle as soon as a thin layer has solidified on the face of the 
mould. These hollow c.istings must be sound, not merely 
for strength, but because they are all ornamental in character, 
and .ire usually napiired to be subsequently plated. The 
moulds are usu.illy made of bronze, and many of the shapes 
are such as to cause e.xcessive str.iins in the solidified zinc. The 
castings are polished .ind plated or otherwise finished. Makers 
of intricate slush zinc castings find it necessary to use 
metal of high grade, otherwise the castings are very liable to 
crack. Indeed so much is this liability to crack an indication of 
the qu.ditv of the metal that a number of the makers of high- 
grade zinc 111 .Aineric.i use the slush mould as ,1 means of testing 
their product. 

Cast zinc rods find extensive application in b.ittery cells tor 
electrical work Rods are also prepared for this piirixisc by 
rolling, or by extruding the metal. Zinc of high grade should 
be used in their manufacture, as the life of such rods is much 
longer than of rods made from ordinary brands of spelter 

The ('mphnaiient of zinc for the niaiuifacture of seamless pipi's 
' Tfic h'iinidyv. 1915, \ol xlni, p -Mi 
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for water supply has been advocated in recent years.' Tlie pipes 
are made from pure " hard ” zinc and liave a diameter up to 
So millimetres. They can IxMin-lined if required. Two pipes 
can be joined in the usual manner by widening; the end of one 
and insertin}< tlie end of tlic other, or bv eoveinif,' the adjacent 
ends with a sleeve, and soldering I'm solder is useil, pieferahlv 
with a ste.irinc flu.x. The manufaeture of the |>i|)es is sinqrle, 
and their bending easy. The jiipes ,ire ,is useful for walei sujiply 
as lead jiipcs, and have the advantage of bi-ing much s.ilei Irom 
a hygienic point of view, as no injury has been loiind to .n ise from 
the tracesof zini' which ,iie dissolved bv uMti’r Znn' is chea|)ei 
than lead for this iHirjxise. and on .neoiml ol its lightness the 
pipes do not reijuire such strotig wall snppoits .\ jnessute ot 
500 attnosjiheres is teijitired to hurst the ptjies. These pijies 
cannot, however, be ttsed for a hot water siqijily on account of 
the-great e.xpansion of zinc. In sotni' recent tests by K’mck ■ 
tap water of medititn hardness was sealed uji tn huge ztne jiijies 
with air excluded. After ,i year the amount ol dissoKcd ziiu 
was 2 to ,i milligrammes jxt litre Physiological tests o\’er a 
long period with water containing 7 to 8 milhgi.unmes of zinc 
per litre gave no indications of injurious results 


Other (Af.s oj Zim 

Metallic zinc plays an imirortant jiart m sever.il met.illnrgical 
operations, notably in the jrrecipitation of gold and silver in 
the cyanide jirocess, the desilverisation of argentiferous lead 
by the Parkes jrrocess, and the leduction of silver chloride m 
gold refining. 

Large quantities ol /am .ire iisisl .innu.illv m South .\lrica 
,ind elsewhere for jirecipitating gold from cyanide solutions by 
means of zinc shavings The jnecijiitation is usually effected 
in wooden or steel troughs (known as zinc boxes) containing 
shavings of zinc coated with precipitated lead, formed by dipping 
the shavings into a strong solution of lead acetate. The zinc 
shavings are very thin and light, and .ire earned on iron gratings 

' Wittus, [our Gasheleucht. i<)M, vol Ivi, jip 'MO-'H? Abstract, 
fournal of the Souelv of Chemteo! fintu^lry, igi t, vol .\xxii, p 9s; 

"r.\ Rinck.Zci/ Ihilcrsiicit Nuhr OVhksshi , on^, voi xwiii.pp oo-ioj 
.Xbstraet, fournat of the ‘tonety of Clirmtrnl Tvilti^lrr. li|l|. vol xxxiii, 
p. 883. 
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through which the auriferous solution passes. The gold is 
precipitated on the zinc as a black mud, and is recovered by 
dissolving out the excess of zinc with acid. After drying, the 
gold mud is melted with fluxes and the resulting metal refined. 
From 5 oz. to i6 oz. c)f zinc shavings are generally needed for each 
ounce of gold recovered. The consumption of zinc in South 
•Africa, chiefly for this purjxjse, amounted to 4,867 tons in 
1914, 

The employment of zinc in the desilveiisation of lead is based 
on the fact that when molten zinc is stirred with a bath of 
argentiferous lead, which is afterwards allowed to cool, a crust 
forms on the surface consisting of zinc alloyed with silver and 
anv gold and copper that may be present. 

In the Parkes process, tlie solid zinc in slalis is thrown on the 
surface of the molten lead, and when it is melted the mixture is 
well stirred and then allowed to cool. The total amount of 
zinc added varies according to the content of silver, but is usually 
from 11 to 2 per cent, of the weight of the argentiferous lead, 
.ind it is added in two or three lots, as several treatments with 
zinc are necessary to remove all the silver. The zinc crusts 
that form on the surface are removed by means of perforated 
l.idles, the crusts being ke])t separate 

Fresh additions of zinc are made until the lead contains only 
about one-sixth of an ounce (o-ooo3 per cent.) of silver per ton. 
The zinc crusts, which arc largely contaminated with lead, are 
submitted to liquation, whereby the lead separates and flows 
away, leaving the enriched scum behind 

The rich scums arc distilled so that a large proportion of the 
zinc is recovered and is available for further use. The residue 
consists chiefly of lead, and contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of 
silver, which is recovered bv cupellation. It is essential that 
fairly high-grade zinc be used for the Parkes process, as certain 
impurities. |),irticularlv iron, c.uise a much larger consumption 
of zinc. The process is c irried out in large cast iron pots holding 
as much as 50 tons. 

Zinc pUtes are used to a limited extent for the reduction of 
silver chloride resulting from the refining of gold. For this 
purpose the silver chloride is melted and cast into slabs, which 
.ire encased in fliniiel bags and boiled in water to remove base 
met.ils. The slabs arc then arranged .ilternately with zinc plates 
in a t.ink of acidulated water, whereby the silver is reduced by 
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electrolytic action. In modem practice, however, iron plates 
have been substituted for those of zinc. 

Attention has already been directed to the use of zinc halls 
for the precipitation of impurities in solutions that are to be 
submitted to electrolysis. Recently the use of zinc balls for the 
precipitation of gold in cyanide solutions in ])lace of zinc shavings 
has been suggested and introduced at several mines. 

Metallic zinc has also been used for coinage. ,\ new coin 
consisting of pure zinc, and representing in v.ilue, the ,,i!ntb paii 
of a piistre, was legalised in 1905 for circulation in Indo-China ’ 
In that veir (>0,000,000 pieces, v.ilued at {31,600, were struck 
at the Paris Mint 


Zinc Dusl {Blue I’owder) 

There is .1 limited market for zinc dust, which, .is previously 
pointed out, is a by-product from the distillation process. When 
zinc vapour is cooled too rapidly after distillation, or if it becomes 
too largely diluted with other gases, it condenses, not as fluid 
metal, but in the form of a line bluish-coloured powder, consisting 
of an infinite number of minute globules coated with o.xide, which 
prevent it from coalescing by ordinary me.ins. Some of this 
substance, which is known as " Zinc Dust,” ” Blue Powder,” or 
” Poussifere," is .always formed during the process of distillation, 
and is usually found in the " prolongs ” beyond the condensers. 

The amount produced varies from 3 to lo per cent, of the total 
zinc present when retort smelting is used, but with electro- 
thermic processes the quantity is usually much larger. 

The commercial value of zinc dust depends upon its content 
of metallic zinc, and the best grades contain from S6 to 92 per 
cent, of zinc in the metallic state ^ 

The commercid standard is that it sh.ill pass a loo-mesh 
sieve and not contain more than 10 per cent, of zinc oxide. 

Zinc dust is considerably more active chemically than spcitei, 
being oxidised readily, and having the power to absorb hydrogen. 
On this .account it finds many uses in chemical industries, being 
used to discharge locally tin- colour of dyed cotton goods and in 
the preparation of the indigo v.it. It is used as a precipitant for 

' Tlurtv-sixth Mint Report, p ^i. 

* J C \foiildrn, loc. ett , ]> 52^. 
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the removal of copper, antimony, arsenic, &c., from electrolytic 
solutions containing these and other metals. 

It has also been used for the recovery of gold and silver from 
cyanide solutions of tliose met.ds, for which purixjse it has been 
stated to be more cllicienl than zinc shavings. Latterly it has 
found increasing favour for this purpose, as the small amount 
of lead it usually contains acts beneliciallv in promoting more 
rapid and complete precipitation of the gold and silver. 

Reference has already been made to its use in the Shcrardising 
process. 

Care has to be exercised m tlic storage of zinc dust, owing to 
the readiness with which it will fire if exposed to moist air, or 
wetted, when in bulk Serious tires and even explosions have 
been caused m this manner. 
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INDUSTRIAL /IN( MKIVS 

Zinc enters into the coiniiosition ol a nunibei ol iniportanl 
alloys, to whicli, wlten |)roscnt in ceitain proportions, it eoni- 
municates liardness without iin|)airinj,; the inallealnlity ol tlie 
alloy. In larger proporlntns it olten leiiileis the alloy 
brittle. 

Owing to the eomp.ir.ituely low melting |)onit .iiul vol.itilit\ 
of zinc, the prep,nation of its alloys re(]iines eonsiderable care 
to prevent inmecess.iry loss ol the inet.d 

Modern rcse.ircli has shown th.it the nueli.inie.d properties ol 
metals and alloys are inateri.illy inihieneed by the ])resence ot 
small quantities ol ira|)iiiities, and has einpli.isised the necessity 
of employing [lure metals in the prepar.ition of alloys This has 
led, in the case of zinc alloys, to an incre.ising dem.ind tor zinc 
containing less le.id and other impiiiities than are iisiiallv present 
in commercial spelter 

The economy and other .iilv.int.iges resulting from the use of 
high-grade zinc lor alloying purposes are so great that brass and 
other alloy makers who ha\'e once employed it will never resort 
to ordinary spelter if they can help it. To meet this demand 
various works in the United Kingdom are jiroducing a consider¬ 
able amount of high-grade metal by distillation, and also by 
electrolytic processes. 

There are but few alloys in which zinc is the main constituent, 
the chief being the so-called anti-friction metals, but in smaller 
proportion zinc is a valuable constituent in several very useful 
alloys. 

The alloys of industrial imjxirtance in which zinc is a con¬ 
stituent arc (i) those consisting of zinc and copper, constituting 
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the numerous varieties ot brass; (2) those consisting of copper, 
zinc, nickel, forming the so-called " German or Nickel Silvers ” ; 
and (3) zinc with tin and other metals known as " anti-friction 
metals." 

Brass .—Brass was first made by the Romans shortly before 
the Christian era, and was used both for coins and orna¬ 
ments. The ancient name of the alloy was lattcn, which 
is still retained in the French word laiton. In the Middle 
Ages the (iermans were famous for the production of brass, 
which was imported into this country, i>rmcipally from 
Cologne, chiefly in the form ol rectangular pieces known 
as Cullen jilates, this was employed for the so-called 
" brasses ” of churches, particularly in the Eastern Counties 
More than 4,000 such brasses are known to exist in various 
churches, &c., in the United Kingdom, which is iar richer in 
this respect than any other country. The first works for the 
production of brass in England are stated to have been erected 
by a German, at Ifsher in Surrey, about the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, copper being imported from Sweden for its manu¬ 
facture. Its manufacture was started in Bristol in 1702, and 
brass works were erected in Birmingliam about 1740 by the 
Turner family. Birmingham is now' the princi])al seat of the 
brass industry ot this country, and so rapid has been the develop¬ 
ment within recent years, that in Birmingham alone prior to the 
war more than d.T'X'o persons (male and female) were employed 
in the brass trade, the v.ihie of the metal consumed amounting 
to four millions sterling. 

Considerable impetus was given to the brass industry in the 
early part of the eighteenth century by the introduction of 
roiling mills, with the subsequent application of powerful stamping 
machinery, in 1769, which enabled articles to be produced in sheet 
metal more rapidly, with better finish and with less metal than 
by the process of casting hitherto exclusively employed. 

Among the more imjiortant factors that have contributed to 
the enormous development of the zinc industry in more modern 
times must be mentioned the introduction of gas fittings, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century ; the use of brass tubes in 
locomotives and marine engines; the introduction of yellow 
metal sheathing ; the extended uses of brass for engineer’s work, 
and for water fittings, &c.; and more recently the very extensive 
employment of the metal for electrical fittings. 
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Until the middle of last century, brass was exclusively made 
by the old process of “ cementation,” in which metallic coppei 
was heated in crucibles in contact with calamine (zinc ore) and 
carbon, whereby zinc was liberated and ce nibined w ith the ec ppt i 
to form the alloy known as '' calamine brass,” This ancient 
process was superseded by the direct preparation iT biass which 
IS now exclusively employed. This is olYectcd by melting togcthci 
a mixture of cojiper and zinc, either in crucibles, oi w hen veiy 
heavy castings are required in a reverberatory funiaci' 

When prepared in ciiicibles the zinc is added to the cojipi i 
immediately after the latter is completely melted, the ingoK 
of copper having been heated to redness prior to their intro¬ 
duction into the pots. In making castings, and in the rcmcitiiig 
of brass, there is always a considerable loss of zinc through 
volatilisation, for which allowance must be made when arranging 
the mixture. 

The clay or gra|)liite crucibles usually hold .iboiit 90 lb. of 
metal, but much huger pots are soiiietiincs oiiqiloyed. The 
crucibles are heated in small wind liiniaK'- bniniiig coke as 
fuel, or in lurnaces heated by gas or oil. 

Zinc and copper alloy in all luoportion^, the resulting prodmts 
being of uniform composition throughout, as the metals do not 
segregate. The colour and properties of the alloys vary with the 
relative proportions of the metals. When the alloys are of a 
decidedly yellow colour they arc known industrially by the 
general term “ brass,” although many special names have 
been introduced by different makers to represent one and the 
same alloy, thus giving rise to considerable confusion. 

The term white brass is given to alloys in which zinc pre¬ 
dominates, giving a white alloy. As a result cT the work cairied 
out by modern methods of research, our knowledge of the consti¬ 
tution of alloys of the zinc-copper series has advanced coiisidei- 
ably of late years. The constitution of alloys rich in zinc is 
very complex, but these alloys are of little industrial value , on 
the other hand, the constitution of the alloys rich 111 copper 
which constitute the brasses proper is comparatively simple. With 
a few exceptions the zinc-copper alloys of industrial impoitance 
may be said to contain from 50 to 70 per cent, of copper, and 
within this range there are three constituents or phases, which 
are respectively designated by the (Ireek letters a, /8, 
and y. 
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Research has shown that in certain mixtures of metals there 
is obtained one nr more classes of ciystal formation, depending 
on the mutual solubility of the two metals. Thus iron and nickel 
dissolve m one another in all proportions and give only one type 
of crystals, no matter what the proportions. On the other hand, 
zinc and copper are not mutually soluble in all proportions. 
Starting with pure copper and adding zinc, the limit of solu¬ 
bility Is reached with 3b per cent, of the latter metal. Up to 
this ])oint only a-crystals are observed under the microscope, 
beyond it / 3 -crystals .ippear with the a-crystals, ,ind later 
y-crystals appear I'lie .\lpha-constituent consists of a solid 
solution of zinc in copper, the maximum content of zinc being 
as stated, about 3(1 per cent, at 400“ (' The Gamma-phase was 
regarded by Shepherd <is ,1 solid solution, but as the result 
of more recent research theri' is evidence to show that' the 
(■amma-pliasc contains a definite compound, Cu^Znj, con¬ 
taining about 40 ]K'r cent of cop|)er. The Beta-constituent 
contains about 52 /ler rent, of copper and has the pro¬ 
perties of a solid solution. .According to Carpenter,' however, 
the so-called Beta-constituent splits up into an intimate mixture 
of Aljiha and Gamma on cooling from a critical temperature of 
470° C, On heating above this temperature the reverse change 
takes place. This critical temiier.iture is found in all alloys 
containing from (10 per cent of zinc (loan to 28 jicr cent., and 
[irobably less. 

The .Alpha-phase is lelatively soft and ductile, and the Beta- 
phase is harder and less ductile, while the Gamma-phase is still 
harder and very brittle, and can be readily powdered in a mortar. 
-As the Gamma constituent is very brittle, the fact that the stable 
phase above 470° C, is Beta, and below this temperature Alpha 
plus Gamma, has an important bearing on the cause of the 
brittleness ,ind decay of many brasses in engineering work 
(Carpenter) 

The brasses containing more than 64 jier cent, of copper 
consist of a single homogeneous solid solution, while those con¬ 
taining from 55 to 64 per cent, of copper are composed of two 
constituents, each of which is a solid solution. Rapid cooling 
from a suitably high temperature is capable of profoundly 
modifying the stnicture and constitution, and consequently the 
properties, of the zinc-copper alloys. 

^ Journal of the Institute of Metals, 1911, 1, vol. v, p. 127. 
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Xlie constitution of the cliicf commercial brasses has been 
classified by Hudson* as follows:— 


Copper per cent 

Nature of ('onstituenl 

100-71 

Consists eiUirelv ol Alph.i-phii'.c at ali teinpciatuu's 

71-04 

Alpha-pliasc below 400" C . Alpha p/us lieta above 

64-6J 

Alpha p/us Beta at all teniperatmes 


Alpha p/us Beta <it low temperatures, Bela only .it 
some higher temperature 

5 ,r i-p 

Consists entirely of lieta at all teiiipcralures 

51-40 

Beta p/us (lamma at lo\v temperaturcb. Beta onl\ 
at higher temperature 


• ft will be noted tliat the projiortion of the Beta-constituent 
increases as tlie teniperatnie lisi's. and this f.ict has important 
lioarings on the heat treatment of Inasses As shown by Charjiy, 
the effect of adding zinc to copper is to increase the ten.icitv and 
'to diminisli the ductility 

With more than 40 jHr cent, of zinc, however, the tenacity 
ver}’ rapidly decreases, whereas tlie ductility is diminished after 
the addition of 40 ]>er cent, of zinc. 

Consequently, for ductile brasses the limit of zinc is usually 
about 30 per cent., and in cases where a combination of ductility 
and strength is required, as with brass for cold-dmwn tubes, or 
for cartridge cases, an alloy of about 70 per cent, of cojiper and 
30 per cent, of zinc is preferred. 

The industrial brasses may be conveniently considered under 
three heads, viz : (i) Cast brass, (z) low brass (; c,, low copper 
content) for hot rolling,yind (3) high brass {i.f.. high cojiper- 
content) for cold rolling 

(1) Cast brass is very variable in composition, but with the 
exception of a few alloys rich in co])per used in the manufacture 
of cheap jewellery, &c,, the usual composition of cast brass is 
about 66 per cent, of copper and 34 per cent, of zinc, which is 
known as English standard brass. It casts well, and is capable 
of being rolled and hammered and even drawn into wire if so 
required. 

(2) Low brasses suitable for hot rolling contain from 55 to 
63 per cent, of copper. The commonest of these yellow brasses 
is that known as Muntz metal, patented by G. F. Muntz in 1832, 


* Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, ujob, vol xxv, p, 503. 
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and consisting of 6o per cent, of copper and 40 per cent, of zinc. 
.Mthougli Muntz metal was originally introduced for sheathing 
wooden ships, it is now chiefly used, either under the name of 
Muntz metal or " vellow brass,” for the cheaper varieties of 
brass tube, wire and sheet, 

Muntz metal is hardened by quenching, and the explanation 
of this is readily seen from its stracture. With increasing 
temperature the .Vlpha-constitnent is dissolved by the harder 
Beta-constituent until, at 720“ ('., the alloy containing 60 per 
cent, of copper consists entirely of the Beta-constituent. If, 
now, the .illoy is quenched from this temperature the separation 
of the Alpha-constituent is hindered, and the alloy will be found 
to be stronger but less ductile than before.' 

(3) Hi^h hra’ise:;, suitable for cold rolling, usually contain more 
than 60 iier cent, of copper. Whereas these alloys are readily 
workable in the cold, they are quite brittle when hot, and, there¬ 
fore, cannot be subjected to hot working. The best alloy of this 
class is the brass used for tubes and wire drawing, which contains 
70 per rent, of copjicr and 30 per cent, of zinc. This alloy 
possesses the maximum elongation of the copper-zinc series 
combined with a considerable degree of strength. On this 
account it is used for the production of cartridge cases, alike for 
rifle, machine-gun and the lighter types of artillery, and is fre¬ 
quently referred to as " Cartridge ” brass 

.^s it is subject to the .severest of treatment, cartridge brass 
requires that both the copper and zinc shall be as pure as 
possible, 99-8 per cent, of zinc being a minimum, with o-r per 
cent, of lead and o-l per cent, of iron as maxima 

The annealing of brass is carried out in reverberatory furnaces, 
the temperature employed varying with the composition of the 
brass. In the case of cartridge brass, the maximum effect of 
annealing is reachal at 600° C.. whilst there is a very marked 
softening of the alloy at 420° C. 

Industrial brass is capable of withstanding very drastic treat¬ 
ment, and in addition to rolling, drawing, stamping and spinning, 
it is capable of being extruded or forced throtigh dies at tempera¬ 
tures somewhat below the melting point of the alloy. Great 
advances have been made within the last few years in the extru¬ 
sion of brass, and complicated sections which it would be im¬ 
possible to produce by rolling are now regularly manufactured by 

* “ \llovs,” K. F l.aw, London, 2nd edition, 19T4. p. 179. 
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this process (Law). The alloys used for this purpose usually 
contain about 40 per cent, of zinc. 

Brasses containing Iron .—Tie addition of non to brass, liist 
suggested by Kier in 1779, imparts special hardness, toughness, 
tenacity and wearing properties, whilst the alloy can be rolhil 
eitlier hot or cold. In more modern times brasses containing 
iron as an essential constituent have been introduced iimlei 
special names, such as " Sterro-mctal,” or “ Gedge's alh)j,” 
“ Aich’s metal” and “Delta metal,” which may he taken as 
representative of the class. 

These alloys, which are now largely usetl, consist essentially 
of yellow brass, containing from 55 to Oo per cent, of coiper 
and 38 to 41 per cent, of zinc, with the addition of iron, which 
varies from lyy to 4-5 per cent. In addition to iron, small 
quantities of other metals arc frequently added. 

Sterro-metal contains 60 per cent, of copper, 38 jier cent. (jI 
.zinc, and 1-5 to z per cent, of iron, and .lich's metal is jir.u ta .dly 
the same, although various analyses show that the peicentage 
of iron present varies within somewhat wide limits, and tin is 
sometimes present. Sterro-mctal can he made wry h.iid and 
dense by suitable mechanical treatment, which h.is as great an 
influence in modifying its properties as its chdiiical conqH.sition. 
In rolling or hammering this alloy when hot, special caie is 
requisite in regulating the tempeiature to which it is i.iiscd, as 
it becomes brittle when overheated, .md cracks under the liammei 
or between the rolls. 

Delta metal, introduced by Alexander Dick in 1883, varies 
in composition, an average composition consisting of .ippioxi- 
mately copper 55 per cent., zinc qz pn cent , with 1 to 2 per cent, 
of iron. In some cases small amounts of manganese, aluminium, 
tin or lead are added to the alloy to impart special pioperties to 
it. 

Delta metal is stronger, hardei and tougher than brass. It is 
easily cast, forged or stamped, and is capable of being rolled hot 
and drawn cold. In addition, it has a much greater power ol 
resisting corrosion than ordinary brass, which enables it to be 
used for many purposes where such brass is inadmissible, more 
especially for shipbuilding, murine engineering and sanitary work. 
The maximum stress of Delta metal varies frem 27-8 to 35-4 tons 
per square inch, according to the treatment to which it has been 
subjected. The constitution of the iron brasses does not appeal 
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to have been sufficiently investigated ; when present in small 
amounts the iron appears to enter into the alloy as a solid solution 
and does not form definite chemical compounds (Law). When 
more than about 2 per cent, of iron is present, the iron and zinc 
would seem to combine. Formerly the iron was added to these 
alloys in the form of a copjier-iron alloy, but this was not found 
to be entirely satisfactory, the metals in all probability not 
being properly alloyed. Dick, when he patented Delta metal, 
suggested the introduction of the iron in the form of an alloy of 
iron and zinc, which can be obtained of reliable composition, 
and is also relatively cheap as a by-product from the galvanising 
process. Since that time iron-zmc alloys have been largely used. 
The preparation of iron-zinc alloys for this purpose is dealt with 
sub^erpiently'. 

Brasses containinj^ Lend. -.\ small addition of lead is beneficial 
in brasses intended for turning, the best alloy, and that which 
is most commonly used, containing about bo per cent, id copper, 
j8 per cent, of zinc, and 2 per cent, of lead ; it is sometimes 
termed " clock l)r.is>.'' The Ic.id is usually added after the zinc, 
and while tlu' eriicible is still in the tire, the temperature being 
kept as low as possible, head does not alloy with brass, but 
separates out in the lorm of globules and films between the 
crystals of the brass, a condition which necessarily weakens the 
metal, so that the .iddition of lead is only permissible where 
strength is of second.iry import.ince. The fracture of brass 
containing lead is distinctly grey in colour, owing to the fact that 
the line of fracture passes through the lead. 

The beneficial ellect of lead in brasses intended for turning was 
known long betore the nature of its influence was understood. 
Ordinary brass is difficult to turn owing to the character of the 
turnings, which are long .ind tenacious, and tend to foul the 
tools; a slow speed has also to be employed. On the other 
hand, the presence of lead in a free state in thebi'ass renders the 
alloy less tenacious, and the turnings break off through the lines 
of weakness caused by the lead, so that chips are produced instead 
of spiral turnings. The lead also appears to act as a lubricant, 
with the result that a much higher speed can be employed and a 
better finish given to the work. Brass containing not more than 
2 per cent, of lead can be rolled, but the alloy is rolled cold, on 
account of its liability to crack if rolled hot. 

Brass conhiining I'vt. small percentage of tin renders brass, 
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an 3 more especially low brasses of the Muntz metal t>pc, less 
liable to corrosion by sea-water when in contact with gun-metal. 
On this account brasses containing tin are employed in naval 
constniction, the alloys being known as " naval ” brasses. They 
contain approximately 62 per cent, of ropper. 37 per cent, of 
zinc and i per cent, of tin. The im'ch.mical iiroperties of brass 
arc not seriously affected by the addition of 1 per cent, of tin. 
but beyond this amount there is a ra|)id increase in brittleness 
and hardness, whilst with more than 2 per cent, the alloys lose 
their useful properties. 

Many of the more imiiortant of the eopper-z.mr alloys aie those 
containing about 60 per cent or less of ropper in which jiart of 
the zinc is replaced hy small rpiantities of one m more otliei 
metals, such as those mentioned .iho\e. The miinher ol sik'Ii 
special brasses is now increased hy the so-e.illed vanadium 
bronzes, in which cu])ro-van,idium is used as one of the in¬ 
gredients. The actual effect of \an,idiiim 111 alloys does not 
appear to be very' great. 

Alloys of Zinc and Iron .—With iron zinc forms a series of 
alloys which are generally white, hard and brittle. When the 
iron does not c.xceed about 5 per cent, the alloys are less crystalline 
and darker in colour than pure zinc , such alloys are produced 
in the process of galvanising, and ar<‘ known .is " hard zinc.” 
The alloys become greyer, harder <md more brittle as the iron 
content is increased. The .illoy oht.inn'd by saturating zinc 
near to its temperature of v'ol.itilisation with iron is not .ittracted 
by a magnet ; it does not rust, nor give sparks by friction or 
blows. It is dense in structure, but is only semi-met.dlic in 
fracture, and contains about 22 per cent, of iron. 

The zinc-iron alloys have a somewhat important apjilication 
in the preparation of the special yellow brasses, such as Delta 
metal, which contain from I'S to .py per cent of iron, and to 
which reference has been priwioiisly made. 

The necessary zinc-iron alloy is pre)i.iie(l commercially either 
(i) by' direct union of the constituent met.ds, or {2) by the treat¬ 
ment of hard zinc from galvanising The alloys actually used 
in practice generally contain fioin 7 to nearly ;o [ler rent, of 
metallic iron. 

The production of the zinc-iron alloys by direct fusion of the 
metals is difficult owing to the high melting point of iron and 
the volatile character of zinc. When prepaied hy this method, 
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clean iron wire, or sheet, is added to u batli of molten zinc heated 
to near its boiling point. The union of the metals is facilitated 
by the addition of a little charcoal and some solid ammonium 
chloride. This method of preparation is usually accompanied 
by a considerable loss of zinc. 

Alloys rich in iron are usually obtained commercially by 
liquating the hard zinc from galvanising works to remove part 
of the zinc, and then strongly heating the residue, which is rich 
in iron, in a closed crucible. 

The e.xcess of zinc is thus volatilised, leaving a zinc-iron alloy 
in which the content of iron increases with an increase in the 
temperature employed. 

Nickel Silver or German Silver.—The white alloj s manufactured 
under these names consist essentially of nickel, copper and zinc. 
An alloy composed of these three metals was known in early 
times in China, and was exported to Eurojx' m the eighteenth 
century under the name of " pack-fong,” or white copper.' 
Pack-fong seems to have been recognised as a triple alloy of 
uickcl-copper-zinc in 1776, when Engestrom published what 
appc,irs to have been the first analysis. The manufacture of a 
white alloy composed of these metals was first started on a 
commercial scale at Berlin, about the year i8’.p and was subse¬ 
quently exported to the United Kingdom as a che.ip substitute 
for silver, and it is probably owing to this fact that the alloy 
became known as “ German silver.” 

Although alloys of nickcl-copper-zinc are now usually known 
in the trade under the general term of nickel silver, tlua- probably 
exist under a greater number of special names than any other 
alloy, since different manufacturers employ fanciful names to 
denote alloys containing different proportions of the constituent 
metals which they consider best suited to jiroduce an alloy of 
good white colour and possessing satisfactory working qualities. 
Thus Nevada silver, Virginia silver, Potosi silver, Silveroid, 
.Arguzoid, &c., may be given as examples. 

The term nickel silver is somewhat misleading, as the alloy 
docs not contain silver. If a nomenclature which indicates 
the true nature of the alloy be adopted, it would be described as 
a ziuc-cupro nickel, but it is probably more convenient to call 
it a nickel brass, and this term is now usually adopted by research 
workers on these alloys, although this name has to a certain extent 
unfortunately become associated with the alloys of the copper- 
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nickel series containing no zinc and used for coinage pur¬ 
poses. 

The nickel silver alloys are now prepared largely as a basis 
metal for electro-plating upon, and as a substitute for silver for 
the manufacture of table forks, spoons, &c., the chief centres 
of production being Sheffield and Birmingham. 

In the form of wire they are used for clectric,d resistances. 
The percentage of zinc in the industrial alloys varies from 20 to 
35 per cent., and it is added as a substitute for the more expensive 
metal nickel. 

The various grades of nickel silver 111 general use in the United 
Kingdom are known in trade circles as firsts, seconds, thirds and 
.fifths, which contain approximately the following ])eu'entages 
of nickel: firsts, 20 per cent. ; seconds, i() per cent. , thirds, 
12 per cent. ; fifths, 7 per cent. ; the content of copper appears 
to vary between 56 and 59 per cent. 

The alloy known as seconds is used by many firms as the basis 
metal for electro-plate wares of best " A i " quality, although an 
alloy of higher nickel content is preferred by others. The seconds 
alloy is also largely used for the manufacture of best quality 
nickel silver spoons, forks, &c., that are sold as such and not 
plated. 

The character of the silver deposit in relation to the composi¬ 
tion of the basis metal has been studied by McWilliam and 
Barclay,* who conclude that when the |)roportion of nickel 
e.xceeds 14 per cent, the silver is more liable to strip oft irregularly 
in actual use. It seems advisable, therefore, to avoid too high 
a percentage of nickel in the basis metal for high-grade electro- 
[ilate which has to endure rough usage Although tlu' alloys 
poor in nickel are not so white and not so strong as the richer 
alloys, the importance of the colour is not so great where there 
is a heavy deposit of silver. 

Owing to the high temperature required lor the fusion of the 
nickel, and the low melting point and ready oxidisability ol 
zinc, the preparation of nickel silvers is attended with a loss of 
zinc, and special care is accordingly required in their production. 
To overcome this difficulty the alloys are made by melting together 
an alloy of copper and nickel (usually containing 50 per cent, of 
each metal) and brass. The copper-nickel alloy has a lowei 
melting point than pure nickel, whilst the brass has a higher 
^ Jaurvdl of the Institute of Metals, 1911, vol v, p 214. 
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clean iron wire, or sheet, is added to u batli of molten zinc heated 
to near its boiling point. The union of the metals is facilitated 
by the addition of a little charcoal and some solid ammonium 
chloride. This method of preparation is usually accompanied 
by a considerable loss of zinc. 

Alloys rich in iron are usually obtained commercially by 
liquating the hard zinc from galvanising works to remove part 
of the zinc, and then strongly heating the residue, which is rich 
in iron, in a closed crucible. 

The e.xcess of zinc is thus volatilised, leaving a zinc-iron alloy 
in which the content of iron increases with an increase in the 
temperature employed. 

Nickel Silver or German Silver.—The white alloj s manufactured 
under these names consist essentially of nickel, copper and zinc. 
An alloy composed of these three metals was known in early 
times in China, and was exported to Eurojx' m the eighteenth 
century under the name of " pack-fong,” or white copper.' 
Pack-fong seems to have been recognised as a triple alloy of 
uickcl-copper-zinc in 1776, when Engestrom published what 
appc,irs to have been the first analysis. The manufacture of a 
white alloy composed of these metals was first started on a 
commercial scale at Berlin, about the year i8’.p and was subse¬ 
quently exported to the United Kingdom as a che.ip substitute 
for silver, and it is probably owing to this fact that the alloy 
became known as “ German silver.” 

Although alloys of nickcl-copper-zinc are now usually known 
in the trade under the general term of nickel silver, tlua- probably 
exist under a greater number of special names than any other 
alloy, since different manufacturers employ fanciful names to 
denote alloys containing different proportions of the constituent 
metals which they consider best suited to jiroduce an alloy of 
good white colour and possessing satisfactory working qualities. 
Thus Nevada silver, Virginia silver, Potosi silver, Silveroid, 
.Arguzoid, &c., may be given as examples. 

The term nickel silver is somewhat misleading, as the alloy 
docs not contain silver. If a nomenclature which indicates 
the true nature of the alloy be adopted, it would be described as 
a ziuc-cupro nickel, but it is probably more convenient to call 
it a nickel brass, and this term is now usually adopted by research 
workers on these alloys, although this name has to a certain extent 
unfortunately become associated with the alloys of the copper- 
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750° C. is sufficient to render the metal soft enough lor all pur¬ 
poses. 

For oniamental castings, nickel silver containing i or 2 |ht 
cent, of tin is frequently used ; the presence of tin, however, 
even in small quantity, makes the alloy decidedly vellow in 
colour: it also renders it brittle and unfit for rolling 

It has been frequently asserted that the brass and nickel sii\er 
made in Germany and America, and imported into thel'nited King¬ 
dom prior to the war. is superior in working (pialitii's to that |)ro- 
duced in this country. Wliilst there is iiiidoulitedly some truth in 
this assertion, it is well to bear in mind that tliis snpeiiority of 
product has only been attained by the use ol pure metals, and the 
.application of scientific knowledge to the melting, casting and 
heat treatment of the alloys, .iiid also to sempulous cleanliness 111 
all the processes through which the metal passes during iiiaiui- 
facture. .All these conditions for the ])ro(hiction of high-grade 
• metal are equally available to British manufacturers, and it is 
gratifying to know that within recent years manv firms 
have ava^ed themselves of the rapid adv.inreineiit of scientific 
knowledge in the jircparation and treatment of metals and alloys, 
and .are now producing metal equal in quality to any supplied 
from foreign sources. On the other hand, it is niiforlimately 
true that there is still a considerable number ol manufacturers 
who appear to have inherited a certain consereatism, and a 
tendency to cling to ‘‘ rule of thumb ” methods which may 
produce alloys suitable for certain classes of work, but they 
frequently fail to produce the high <|uality metal required to 
withstand the severe mechanical treatment to which brass and 
other non-ferrous alloys are now subjected in modern manu¬ 
facturing processes, as m the production of cartridge cases 
Anti-friction Metals.— 7a\\c enters into the composition of a 
number of so-ailled anti-friction alloys, or white metals, used 
for bearings. Bearing linings of W'hite metal are indispensable 
for certain purposes, as they .in- soft .ind enable the a\le to adapt 
itself to the condition of the bearing and run with much less 
friction than in the case of harder alloys. This tendency of white 
metal to reduce friction has given rise to the term " anti-friction ” 
metal, which is now generally used for such alloys. One great 
advantage of white metal alloys for this purpose is their low 
melting point, which permits of a worn-out bearing being readily 
melted out and replaced by a new one 'I he white metal is 
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generally melted in an ordinary ladle, and when the journal 'or 
mandril is wiped dry and chalked, the molten metal is poured in. 

Since the introduction of white-metal bearings an immense 
number of so-called anti-friction metals have been placed upon 
the market. The composition of these \'aries very considerably, 
and they niay contain copper, tin, zinc, antimony and lead ; 
but seldom more than tliree of these luet.ds arc used in any one 
alloy. 

Whilst zinc in small projiortions enters into the romjxisition of 
many anti-friction metals, the alloys in which the jierccntage of 
zinc prejKindcratcs form a comjxiratively small class. 

'Flic comjiosition of a number of white metals in which zinc is 
the chief constituent is given m the table on j). 190. 

From these figures it will be seen that the zinc content may 
reach 90 ])er cent. The alloys of zinc, tin and antimony possess 
.1 high compressive strength, and they are employed for bearings 
of machinery, such as rock-breakers, where strength is of more • 
importance than perfect anti-frictional qualities 

Zinc Alloys for iJie-caslitig. —Within recent years white metal 
alloys containing zinc have found extensive apjilication in the 
production of die-casting or casting undiT pressure in steel mhulds. 
In this process the molten metal is forced into the die or mould 
under .1 pressure of 100 to 400 lb. jier ,s<|n.irc inch, the pressure 
being transmitted by a mechanically or hand-operated plunger, 
actuated by comjwessed air or by centrifugal force. The alloys 
used for the production of die-castings are generally white metals 
of low melting points. The shrinkage of the alloys is an impor¬ 
tant consideration, and involves sjiccial jirovision in making the 
moulds. The shrinkage of zinc-base allojs, that is, those in 
which zinc is the main constituent, is said to be about twice as 
great as that of tin-base and lead-base alloys and about one-third 
that of aluminiuin-hase alloys. In a zinc-base allov the shrinkage 
IS given as o-oo4 inch per inch of dimension, thus indicating the 
care required in making the dies, which are made of special alloy 
machinery steel The cost of the dies is \'ery considerable, but 
upwards of 100,000 duplicate castings, each accurate, may be 
made from a properly constructed die, thus making the die-cost 
per casting small. 

In ordinary practice, die castings are made to dimensions ol 
plus or minus o-ooi inch to each inch of dimension. 

The temjier.iture of the dies .ind of the metal vanes with the 
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different alloys used, so as to assist in controlling sliiinkage. 
The zinc-base alloys may contain zinc 50-f!a, tin 5-.50, coppei 
z-20, aluminium 2-6, and antimony 1-5 per cent. A considerable 
range of alloys is thus available in this series. The following 
alloys may be given as re])rosent.\tive of zinc-base white metal for 
die-casting.1 Nos. r and 2 are stated to be suitable for ordinar>' 
work 111 place of brass. No. j is harder and No 4 harder still 
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(jas furnaces m.iy be used for melting the metal, the jiot being 
covered to prevent oxidation, .iiid the inet.d forced through .1 
tube and nozzle into the moulds. 

The allvantages of dii-c.isting <ne low cost of production and 
interchangeability, together with gre.iter degree of accuracy- 
111 the case of small e.istings- th.m is i«)ssible by machinery 
The introduction of die-castings has done much to facilit.ite the 
work of the foimdry, as the process is ado|)ted for making intricate 
parts which would be expensive to c.ist in s,ind, to st.im|)in dies, 
or to machine The .iccur.ii y of die-c.istmgs having holes, screw 
threads, teeth, &c , is'as gre.it as with ordinary machined jxirts. 
Owing to technical difficulties the limit in weight of avenige die- 
eastings is given as 5 lb., .dthough in special Gises the weight may 
be as high .is II lb. Some ol the iisi's of die-castings are as 
bearing magneto parts, electric lighting and starting systems, 
.speedometer housings, Ovc , in .iiitomobile work, and as parts 
in automatic machines, c.ish registers, Ac 

Alloys 0/ Alittniiuiiin and '/.me. -The iinport.incc of alloys of 
aluminium and zinc has long been recognised, but it is only 
within recent years that the price of aluminium has enabled its 
alloys to be used on a large scale. Zinc forms solid solutions with 
ahiminium. and the alloys of these metals, either alone or moie 
> I.iigineeytng, vol xcvn, p)) 
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often with small additions of other metals such as copper or 
magnesium, are practically the only aluminium alloys of industrial 
importance. 

The alloys arc largely used m connection with munitions of 
war, as in certain parts of shells, in aeroplane construction, in 
the motor industry and lor many other purposes where strength 
and lightness are desired. 

Only the aluminiuni-zine allins containing less than 40 pier 
cent, of zinc are single homogeneous soikl solutions, and they 
are therefore the only ones of practical value. Those containing 
up to 15 per cent. ol zinc are miH enough to be rolled or drawn, 
whereas beyond this amount the alloys arc hard and more suitable 
for castings, as they are easily worked In piracticc the alloys 
usually contain from 10 to 20 per cent, of zme, with the addition 
of a small cpiantity ol co]i|)cr. The projiei ties of the aluminium- 
zinc alloys have been investigated by Kosenhain and Archbiitt.' 
whose mechanical tests indicate that alloys containing from 
15 to 25 prer Cent, of zinc (with or without addition of copiper) 
would be more serviceable than .dloys containing less than 
15 per cent, of zinc, wdiich are niiicli more widely used in present 
practice. If dynamic as well as tensile tests be taken into con¬ 
sideration, the .illoy containing 20 jier cent, of zinc appears to 
be the most useful of the hinarv alloys. A characteristic feature of 
the alloy's is the very large elfect produced upon them by hot work. 

When the alloys are heated, the tensile strength falls raphdly, 
but the hot alloys exhibit a considerable amount of ductility, 
so that it is pxissible to roll into bars alloys which are brittle in 
the cast state. The alloys containing resiiectivcly 25 and 20 jaer 
cent, of zinc attain their maximum tensile strength when in the 
form of rolled bar l J in. diam., the figures for the two alloys being : 
ultimate stress, 27-5 and 22-64 per square inch , yield point, 
25 and 17-3 tons pxr square inch , elongation on 2 in., 16-5 and 
20-5 per cent, respiectively, The alloys, with and without 
addition of cojuier, differ from most non-ferrous alloys in that 
in the rolled condition they exhibit a definite and well-marked 
yield pxiint. All the alloys containing from 10 to 30 pier cent, of 
zinc are very easily machined. Corrosion tests in sea-water 
showed that the loss of weight increases with increasing zinc 
content. The rapid corrosion (especially in moist air) frequently 
observed with commercial aluminium-zinc alloys is attributed 

' rcnllt Kcpnrf to ttic .MIoi ^ liesc.inh Coniniittee, Tnst. Modi Kiig , 1912 
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to the presence of iin|)iirities derived from the s])elter employed 
in their production 

The alloys arc now veiy generally melted li\ means of co.d- 
gas as a fuel. Melting is i)erf()rnied either m graphite crucibles 
or very commonly m cast iron pots, which .ire prefer.ibly pro¬ 
tected by a wash ol inert m.iteri.d. 

MisceUiineoiis Zinc Alloys The Hiddery w.ne niaimlactured 
at Bidar in India usuallr contains about uo pel cent, ol ziiu 
together with coiiper, le.id, and tin m dillerent proportions. 
Two analyses of Bidderv metal aie given in the table on ]). iqo 

Zinc alloys readily with siK ei, the alloys rich in silver jiresenting 
some resemblances to the corresponding silver-copper allots, 
although somewhat whiter m coloiii The\ aie malhable and 
ductile and take .1 high polish 

Silver-zinc allots hate long Ini n used bv native siKeisnuths in 
India for the proiluelion ol siltii waies Ida this ])inpese the 
silver is usually allotid with about 10 jhi cent of /me 

Zinc in small |)ropoituais .iKo eiiteis into the k niposilioii of 
.1 mimbei of impoitant industiial .dloys. 

The addition of a sin,ill (|ii.intitv of ziiu to ceitam alloys 
incretises then wearing powei. .iiid for this reasi.n it is added to 
the bronze used foi comagi', which contains i |)er cent ol zinc, 
4 per cent, of tin and 95 per cent ol io|))>er This alloy was 
first used in Engkind in l.'stu 

A standard Adiniraltt bionze i oiisists of ,SS ])er cent, of coppei, 
10 per cent, of tin and a per cent, of ziin . whilst in some alloys 
of this class the percent.ige of zinc reaches 10 or eteii 13 pel 
cent. Statuary bronze usuallv cont.iins from 2 to 10 per rent 
of zinc. The alloys used for this puriiose lie midway between the 
bronzes and the brasses .ind nsu.dit lontain .1 eonsider.ible 
percentage of lead. 

The addition of zme renders the .dloy more lltiid and greatly 
facilitates the operation of easting. Too much zinc, however, 
has to be avoided or the metal will have .i brassy colour, and will 
not assume a ])leasing " patina ” on ex|)osure to the atmosphere. 

The class of alloys known under the name of Britannia metal, 
consisting of tin and antimony together with small quantities ol 
other metals, not infrequently contains zinc. 

The percentage of zinc is, however, usually under 5 IH'r cent., 
as it increases the hardness and brittleness of the alloy, and is 
therefore not a desirable constituent it |)iesent in large amounts, 
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The composition of typical industrial alloys in which zinc.is 
an important constituent is shown in the accompanying table. 
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CHAPTER XII 


COMMI KCIAI, COMPOUKDS 01' ZIN( . ZINC PK.MCNiS 

Of tlic various conipoimds of ziiir of ronimorcial value ziiu 
•oxide is by far tlip most im])ortaiit. it i-- largely used as .1 pigmeid 
undar the name of zinc white, and is valued for its jiennanenc\, 
as it is not blackened by sulphuretted liydmgen like while leail, 
for which it is a substitute. Although it hicks the body ami 
opacity ol white lead, it h.is good covering ])oner, and is non 
poisonous. 

The zinc oxide ot commerce is pn p.ircd either (i) diieet lioni 
zinc_ore or (2) by the combustion of crude sjielter Oncol the 
best known direct methods is the W'etherill jirocess, whieh is 
largely used in the United States, es])eciallv in New Jerse\ 
and Pennsylvania. Theore treated is obtained from theininesol 
Franklin E'unince, New Jersey, where it is cnished and con¬ 
centrated, first bv magnetic separators and then bv Jigs, giving 
four products.* 

The first, fr.uiklinite. consists ni.iinly ol oxides of zinc, iron 
and manganese, with practically no injurious impiiritiis 

This ore is worked b\- itself, making the best (|ualitieb ol oxide 
The maiiganiferoiis residue remaining in the furnace after removal 
of the zinc is tre.ited in blast (urnaces for the manufactiiie of 
spiegeleisen. The second product cont.iins about the same 
amount of zinc as franklinite, but less iron and manganese, and 
docs not make quite so good an oxide. It is used, like franklinite, 
for the manufacture of oxide, and the residues are thrown 
away. 

The third product is willemite, anhydrous zinc silicate, which 
IS used for the production of high-grade zinc. The fourth 

^ Plant of tlie Ne\\ Jer-sey Zinc Company. Oil, Pamt, and Drug Rejttnt, 
Nov. 2nd, 1914 
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|)roduct ajiisists of limestone tailings. The ore is shipped.to 
Palmerton, where a very extensive plant produces enormous 
((uantities of zinc oxide annually. The plant comprises 54 blocks 
of furnaces with a total grate surface of about one-half acre. 
Each furnace, known as a " Wetheriil grate,” consists of a 
brick chamber with an arched roof and a flat grate, under which 
is a closed asb])il. Th(- ore is mi.xed with the quantity of 
|jowdered .inthracite necessary for its reduction, and then spread 
over a layer of burning anthracite on the perforated grate of the 
furnace, through which a low blast from a fan is foiccd, produc¬ 
ing an nnderdraught. The zinc is volatilised and burned to 
oxide by the excess of air above the charge. The zinc oxide 
so produced and the products of combustion are drawn from 
the furnace by large exhaust fans which draw them over to 
the bag-rooms. These are provided, at the top, with distributing 
pipes, from which hang muslin bugs about 45 feet long and 6 feet 
111 circumference. The combustion gases pass out through the 
bags and the oxide is collected in them. The bags are con¬ 
nected with hojipcrs at the bottom, from which the finished 
oxide IS drawn to be taken to the packing room. The six bag- 
rooms contain nearly 71 miles of bags, with a total surface of 
5r|acresof muslin. The oxide is first sifted through wire screens, 
and then fed into a [lacker w'hich forces the oxide into barrels 
or bags. The barrels are made at the works and contain 300 lb. 
of oxide (acli. For smaller riuantities [laper bags, containing 50 
lb. each, are used. 

The Wetheriil jirocess is also carried out at I.i^ge and other 
places, but the ore used is generally zinc blende, which is first 
converted to oxide by roasting. 

Leclair's process of making zinc oxide by distilling and burning 
metallic zinc, started between 1840 and 1850, is still in use in 
Europe and also at the Florence works of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company of Pennsylvania. 

In the Silesian method, the spelter is heated to its boiling 
point 111 retorts, and the vaporised metal is conveyed into 
chambers through which air is kept in circulation, when the 
metal bums, and the oxide, with more or less metallic zinc, 
is deposited in a series of condensing chambers. As the 
crude spelter always contains some lead, which in this process 
would be converted to oxide and impart a yellowish tint 
to the zinc white, impairing its commercial value, a small quantity 
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of gas containing carbon dioxide is introduced into the letort. 
By this means the lead is converted into carbonate, which is 
conMderably heavier than the zinc white, and therefore settles 
first in the condensers. 

In Belgium, zinc white is also made by burning spelter in the 
manner described, but the final product is jHirified by levigation 
The spelter used in Belgium contains uj) to 2 per cent, of lead, 
but the purified product contains under 0-2 per cent, of lead, 
with very small amounts of iron, and zinc oxide from QQ-hq to 
99-99 per cent. 

Commercial zinc oxide nearly always contains lead compounds 
(carbonate or basic sulphate), the presence of which alfects its 
market value. It has been claimed that zinc white made direct 
from the ore is a more durable pigment th.ui that obtained bv 
buniing spelter. 

Zing oxide is prepared for pharmaceutical lairposes by pre- 
gipitating a solution of zinc sulphate with sodium carbonate 
and igniting the basic carbonate thus thrown down. Zinc oxide 
is a pure white, amorphous irowder, which when heated becomes 
yellow, but again becomes white on cooling. When ignited at a 
high temperature it shrinks and becomes hard and gritty. It is 
infusible at all ordinary temperatures, but distinctly volatile at 
a white heat. The oxide does not fuse in the oxy-hydrogen 
flame, but, like lime, m these circumstances becomes intensely 
incandescent ; for some time after being so heated it ajiiiears 
phosphorescent m the dark. 

The oxide prepared by burning the metal has a specific gravity 
of 5'6. It is insoluble m water, and docs not combine 
directly with water to form the hydroxide. It dissolves in 
acids, producing the different zinc salts. 

Commercial zinc oxide is not infrequently adulterated with 
barium sulphate (barytes), which is cheap and blends well with 
the oxide. 

An impure zinc oxide, known as zinc grey, is obtained as a 
by-product in the manufacture of zinc wliite. It is used as a 
silver-grey paint, and, when made into a jiaste with wood oil, 
as a cement for steam joints. 

Lithopone .—The important zinc pigment known as lithopone, 
or Orr’s zinc white, was first produced by T. B. Orr in 1874 
(English patent of Feb. 10). Tlieoretically it is a mixture in 
molecular proportions of zinc sulphide and barium sulphate, but 
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the products oil the market contain other substances as w^lld 
The advantages claimed for it arc that it is not affected by 
sulphides and has high covering ixiwer, and its disadvantages, 
due to particular methodsof manufacture,are that on exposure 
to sunlight it often turns grey and becomes chalky. It is prepared 
by mixing solutions containing equivalent quantities of barium 
sulphide and zinc sulphate. As in the case of other white pig¬ 
ments, jiurity of raw materials is essential, iron compounds being 
very’ objectionable. 

Barium sulphide is obt,lined by roasting giound barytes 
(barium '-uipliate) with coal or other carbonaceous material in a 
reducing atmosphere, either in a fiat bedded reverberatory 
furnace or in a lotarv kiln ot thi' Bruckner type. Lixiviation 
of the product of the masting gives .1 solution of suflicient purity 
for the purpose. 

For the zinc sulphate solution .iiiy ziiic-beanng material may 
be used. Spelter and dross, when treated with sulphuric acid, 
leave little or no zinc in the insoluble residue, but zinc ashes 
usually leave so much mud in the solution tanks that the unit 
of zinc in this material is not so valuable. Iron and manganese 
when jiresent .ire usu.illy removed by boiling with bleaching 
powder. The two solutions m proportionate quantities arc then 
mi.xed to produce the mi.xed iirecijiitate, which is filter- 
pressed and dried. In some cases about 0-5 to i-o per cent, of 
a mixture ol freshly preiiared maguesia and common salt is 
.iddcd to the prccqiitate before filtration. The dried precipitate 
is mixed with ,5 per cent, of ammonium chloride, and the whole 
heated to dull reiliiess to give it body, which it lacks if not 
sufficiently heated. Excessive heating converts some of the 
zinc sulphide into oxide. Some oxide is always found in litho- 
pone, but it should not c.xcecd a pi'r cent. , it ranges, however, 
in commercial s.imples from 0-5 per cent, to as much as 12 per 
cent. After burning, the red-hot pigment is at once quenched 
.and ground fine, after which it is thoroughly washed, dried,dis¬ 
integrated, usually 111 pebble mills, and then packed. 

Ordinary lithopoiie contains about 29-5 per cent, of zinc 
sulphide. A higher grade, containing from 45 per cent, to 48 
per cent, of sulphide, is produced by replacing part of the barium 
sulphide by sodium sulphide, and washing out the resulting 

‘ " Lithopone,” H. S Riederer, Journal of the Society of Chenneal 
Industry, xxviii, p 403. 
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sodium sulphate. J.o\ver grades arc also made by replacing part 
of the zinc sulphate by sodium sulphate. \Vlien used for outside 
painting, lithoponc is frequently mi.xcd with other pigments, so 
as to prevent the darkening which takes pi,ice when it is exposed 
to sunlight. Unlike ordinary zinc white, hthopone is fiee 
from lead. 

Lithopone is chiefly made in the United States, and tin- 
quantity made has increased considerably within recent 
years. The amount produced in the United States in iqiz was 
24,220 short tons ; in 191,5 the output was 29,(185 short 
tons. 

Zinc-lead pigment, or Icady /inc oxide, consists of a mixtuie ol 
zinc oxide and sulphate, lead oxide and sulphate, with some 
sulphurous acid and water. Commercial samples cont.iin had 
up to-about 25 per cent. The output of this jiigment h.is been 
rapidly increasing. It is usually produced by the treatment of 
zinc-lead concentrates, or residues cont.uning these met.ils 

Zinc oxide also finds limited ap])hcation m the glass industry 
for the production of opal glass, and also m the |ire|iaralion of 
crystalline glazes for pottery and stonew.iii-, as such glazes are 
less liable to “ craze ” than lead glazes. 

Zinc chloride, ZnClj, is formed by the direct combm.ition of 
zinc with chlorine, or by the action of hydrochloric acid iqxui the 
metal. The latter method is adopted for the production of zinc 
chloride on a large scale. For this purpose sera]) zinc is placed 
in hydrochloric acid contained in .1 stone, cast iron or wooden 
vessel. The solution so obtained is neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, warmed to .jo’ or ,50° C. .iiid bleaching jiowder added 
to precipitate iron and. manganese When the jirecijiitate has 
settled, the clear solution of zinc chloride is siphoned oil and 
boiled down in enamelled iron pots. The cva]Kii'ation is continued 
until the temperature of the liquor is 2,50° or 240" C., a little 
potassium chlorate is added to oxidise any organic matter, and 
some pure hydrochloric acid carefully ixuired into the hot solu¬ 
tion to dissolve any basic salt. The mass is then allowed to 
solidify, and while still wann is packed 111 iron drums of from 
30 to 50 kilos, rapacity, which are at once closed air-tight. 

When the aqueous solution of zinc chloride is evajxjrated, 
partial decomposition takes jilace, hydrochloi ic acid being evolved 
and basic compounds precipitated, consisting of combinations 
of the chloride and oxide. Hence, during the concentration of 
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the liquid in the preparation of zinc chloride, hydrochloric acid 
is added to re-dissolve this compound. 

'fhe anhydrous chloride is a greyish-whitc, soft, waxy-looking 
substance, which is reaihlv fusible, melting at 262° C. to a clear, 
mobile, highly refi'.ictivo liquid; at a liigher tem]X‘rature it 
volatilises anil distils without deconi|)oMtion, with the produc¬ 
tion of peculiarly iriitaling liimes. It deliquesces rapidly on 
ex|xisure to nnu'-l .iir, and is \cry soluble in water or alcohol, 
its solution being |)(iwerfully c.iustic 
From a strong .iqueoiis solution, deliquescent crystals are 
deposited on evaporation, having the comjiosition ZnClj.H^O, 

A concentrated sidution attacks and dissolves vegetable hbre, 
consequently it cannot be filtered through paper , it should be 
tiltcred tlnoiigh asbestos or glass wool. When a solution of 
zinc chloiKk' Is electlolysed, chlorine is evohad and crystalline 
zinc deposited. 

Zinc chloiide is extensively used as a preservative of timber, . 
audit acts as .1 [lowerfiil dehydrant It is much used for railway 
sleepers, eitlua- alone or in combination with creosote. American 
railroad companies buy sleepers specified to contain | lb. of zinc 
chloride per cubic foot, equal to about 0'5 per cent of zinc..The 
textile industry .ibsorbs considerable amounts, and it is used in 
“ mercerising ’’ or giving the appearance of silk to cotton goods. 

In dilute aqueous solution it is employed as an antiseptic, 
acting as a powerful disinfectant and germicide. 

Zinc chloride for medical purposes is usually cast in the form 
of small rods or tablets A paste made by moistening zinc 
oxide with zinc chloride rajudly sets to a hard mass; this 
mixtuie, under the name of oxychloride ol zinc, is employed 
in dentistry .is a filling or stojiping for teeth. Many of the 
oxychloride cements iisoil for this purjxrse contain small 
amounts of otlii'r ingredients, such as (Kiwilercd glass or silica, 
to confer gre.iter hardness on the mass when sot. Other zinc 
compounds used ,is cements In dentists arc o.xy-phosphate and 
oxy-siilphate. The former consists of zinc oxide mixed with 
one of the forms of phosphoric acid , and the latter isa mixture 
of zinc oxide and calcined zinc sulphate made into a paste 
with a solution of gum arable. Compaicd with metal fillings 
these cemi'iits usually lack hardness, but they are non-irritating 
and set fairly rapidh’. They are all more or less readily acted 
upon by the fluids of the mouth. 
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Zinc oxychlorides arc also used as pigments 

Zinc Sulphate, or White Vitriol, known also as ranc \itriol, 
IS prepared on the large scale either hy the action of sulphuric 
acid on zinc or hy the treatment of zinc sulphide ore (blende) 
In the former case comniercnil zinc scrap or zinc waste is 
dissolycd m sulpluiiic acid, ,iiul the solution <'v.i|)oiate(i to the 
crystallising ]x>int W hen produced fioni ouscontaining blende, 
these are carefully roasted to |)iodnce ziin sulphate, which is 
extracted with water, and the s.dt ci\st.dhscd fiom its .njueons 
solution by eva|Xiration, It was obtained, on a mannfacturing 
scale, by this method as fai back .is the sixteenth century. The 
water from zinc mines is frequently charged with zinc siiljihate 
ivhich is extracted by crystallisation 

The salt crystallises with seven midecnies of w.iti i m eoloni less 
rhombic prisms, which on heating fuse ri'.idiiy m then watei 
of crystallisation, Commcni.d zinc \iliiol is m.ide to .issimie 
'the shape of a sugar-loaf by stirring the fused s,dt m wooden 
troughs with wooden shovels until i ryst.illisation t.ikis jil.ice, 
and subsequently pressing the mass into moulds 

In common with all the soluble salts ol znu , zinc siilph.ite has 
an ah^ringent taste, and is |xiisonons. It dissolves m less than 
its owm weight of watir at the ordm.iry ti niiieratnre When 
exposed to the air, the cryst.ds sIowU' ellloresce , if he.ited 
to 100° C. they lose six molecules of w.itei, le.ivmg the 
monohydrated salt, ZnS()j,llj() At ,i tempeiatnre of about 
joo° C, this is converted into the anlndioiis (om])onnd, and .it 
a white heat it gives olf sulphur dioxide and ox\gen, le.iving the 
oxide. 

Zinc sulphate is used as a moidant m e.ihio jirmtmg, and is 
employed as a clarifying agent .mil presi rvative in the mann- 
factiire of glue In medicine it is einidoyed as an astimgent, ,ind 
a very weak solution foinis a eoinmon eye lotion It, however, 
finds its greatest application in the manuf.Ktnrc of hthopone, to 
which reference has already been made 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Till', FUTURE OF THE ZINX INUUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN 

IllK question of the future supply of zinc in sufficient quantity 
for the inaintcuance and development of the metal industries of 
this country, without the importation of foreign metal, has been 
brought into special prominence by the exceptional circumstances 
arising out of the world-war. The conditions which gave rise to 
the very serious position in which this country was placed at the 
outbreak of war in regard to her zinc supplies have already 
been referred to. It has been shown that during the past 
few decades the zinc market was becoming increasingly a 
German monopoly. The war has, however, fortunately brought 
about the beginning of a new r'poch in the development of this 
important branch of non-ferrous met.dlurgy, and if certain 
comprehr’usivc schemes, which have recently been formulated, 
for the treatment of Imperial zinc ores in the United Kingdom 
come to fruition, the increase in zinc inoduction may be con¬ 
siderable. 

The first essential in the development of any industry is a 
regular and ample supply of raw material, and where this is 
lacking progress is invariably retarded. Undoubtedly one of the 
obstacles to the expansion of the British zinc industry in the past 
lies in the fact that for many years the smelters have relied for 
raw materials chiefly upon the rich ores which have been shipped 
in comparatively small lots from foreign sources. 

Before the war there was little difficulty in obtaining all the 
ore required to sustain the comparatively small output of metal 
hitherto produced in this country, the ore itself being moderate 
in price, whilst freights were low. Now the cost has greatly in¬ 
creased, and the expenses of ocean transport have advanced 
enormously and are likely to remain high for some time to come, 
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Zinc oxychlorides arc also used as pigments 

Zinc Sulphate, or White Vitriol, known also as ranc \itriol, 
IS prepared on the large scale either hy the action of sulphuric 
acid on zinc or hy the treatment of zinc sulphide ore (blende) 
In the former case comniercnil zinc scrap or zinc waste is 
dissolycd m sulpluiiic acid, ,iiul the solution <'v.i|)oiate(i to the 
crystallising ]x>int W hen produced fioni ouscontaining blende, 
these are carefully roasted to |)iodnce ziin sulphate, which is 
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solution by eva|Xiration, It was obtained, on a mannfacturing 
scale, by this method as fai back .is the sixteenth century. The 
water from zinc mines is frequently charged with zinc siiljihate 
ivhich is extracted by crystallisation 

The salt crystallises with seven midecnies of w.iti i m eoloni less 
rhombic prisms, which on heating fuse ri'.idiiy m then watei 
of crystallisation, Commcni.d zinc \iliiol is m.ide to .issimie 
'the shape of a sugar-loaf by stirring the fused s,dt m wooden 
troughs with wooden shovels until i ryst.illisation t.ikis jil.ice, 
and subsequently pressing the mass into moulds 

In common with all the soluble salts ol znu , zinc siilph.ite has 
an ah^ringent taste, and is |xiisonons. It dissolves m less than 
its owm weight of watir at the ordm.iry ti niiieratnre When 
exposed to the air, the cryst.ds sIowU' ellloresce , if he.ited 
to 100° C. they lose six molecules of w.itei, le.ivmg the 
monohydrated salt, ZnS()j,llj() At ,i tempeiatnre of about 
joo° C, this is converted into the anlndioiis (om])onnd, and .it 
a white heat it gives olf sulphur dioxide and ox\gen, le.iving the 
oxide. 

Zinc sulphate is used as a moidant m e.ihio jirmtmg, and is 
employed as a clarifying agent .mil presi rvative in the mann- 
factiire of glue In medicine it is einidoyed as an astimgent, ,ind 
a very weak solution foinis a eoinmon eye lotion It, however, 
finds its greatest application in the manuf.Ktnrc of hthopone, to 
which reference has already been made 
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enlianced prices, or may be cut off altogether in times of urgent 
need, as experience has unfortunately proved. 

It may be well to repeat that the extensive deposits of zinc 
ore at Broken Hill, New Smtli Wales, afford an ample supply of 
ore, sufficient to meet all the zinc requirements of the United 
Kingdom for some years to come, and now that the difficulties 
which at first attended the treatment of the ore have been 
sijccessfiillv overcome, there is every reason whv this ore 
should be siiK'lted in prefeieme to ores from loreign sources. 
The miporlance of triMtiiig Biokeii Hill zinc ioncentrates within 
the Ifniinre, and inoie p.irtiriilarlv in this country, becomes more 
.i|)parent on revii'wing the sitii.ition .is cieated bv the wai. The 
effect of the outbreak ot war on the zinc industry was felt more 
(piiekly 111 .Anstrali.i th.m in (heat Britain. The mines, deprived 
of the greater |iart of their market, had to curtail production very 
considei.ibly, and it is to then credit that, in order to minimise 
haidshqis .iniong their l.ibounng ])o]nil.ition, they continued to 
produce considerably more ore than they could for the time being 
dispose of Cert.nil consider.itioiis bearing on the question of 
the future m.irkets for Broken Hill concentrates have been 
enumerated .is follows.' 

(i) Australian Irgisl.ition has been p.issed cancelling the 
contracts for the sale of Aiistr.ilian ores to alien linns and 
proliibiting them for the future, so that no zinc concentrates 
will be henceforth ship]K'(l to (iermany. The Australian minc- 
ow'iiers will therefore have to find fresh markets for that 
consider.ible proportion of their ore which previously went to 
Cierni.iny or to the Cierman smelters in Belgium. 

(i) (ierm.iny, iii sjnte of the length of time that her own ore 
deposits have been worked, has still large reserves. She has 
also considerable zinc-minuig interests in China, and before the 
war shipped zinc concentrates fiom that country She will 
not fail to develo]) her trade m this direction as far as she is able 
to do so after the war, and will continue to be an iinixirtant 
producer of sjielter, 

(j) The United States zinc smelters will be formidable com¬ 
petitors after the war so long as high prices are maintained. They 
have used their large profits wisely in making their plants efficient 
,ind up to date, and in accumulating large financial reserves. 
Their present rate of production is sufficient for more than 70 per 

‘ li C H. Carpenter, Nature. 1916, vol xcviii, p 129. 
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cent, of the world's peace requiiemciits before flic war. Tlu’\ 
will liavo considerable tonnages of the metal available 
fot c.xport. They have very large ore supplies, not onlv ol 
" straight ” zinc ores, but of the conqilex ores in winch /me blende 
is associated with galena and other met.dbe sulphides, .mil wliieli 
now constitute an increasingly important soune of speltei It 
is very unlikely, therefore—(|uite .ip.irt from the lo pei cent 
ad valorem tariff to whieh zinc ores i in pm ted into the 1 iiited Stales 
arc liable—that .\ustiah.in /.me iom enti.ites will lind .1 inaikel 
111 America. 

(4) The C.inadian (ioieininent is einom.igmg /im exliaclioii 
by granting bounties on zinc produced m ('.iii.id.i limn ('.inadian 
ores, .'\ustralian concentrates ,ire therefore not likclv to eiitei 
Canada to any great e.xtent 

(5) The future of the Belgi.m mdiistrv is (|mte uneertam, bul 
it is much to be ho|Kd that it will be re-established .md the 
smelting works rebuilt .ifti'r the war, and m this e.ise, .is it uill 
depend largely on imported mi's, there may be a renev.il ol tlie 
contracts with the Broken Hill inine-owneis 

(6) By virtue of the ni.igmtude ol its ))opiil.ilion, ils ti.mspmt 
facilities, markets and the raw ni.iteri.ds ne(es-„iiy Im zine 
smelting apart from the oie itself Ciie.il Brilaiii is Ihi' most 
suitable country for the tre.itiiieiit of Biokrii Hill concenlr.ites 
exjxirted from Australia The liitiire develo|)meiit of the Hrilisli 
zinc industry is largely dependi'iit on the f.ieilities lli.it will be 
afforded for their treatment, by the adapt,itimi and eiil.irging of 
existing works, and the erection of new works Im the extraetion 
of the zinc and other metals, ive , by distillation, or by electrolytic 
or other processes. 

The yViistraliaii Government has dealt with the situation 
created there, and a schi'iiie h.is been drawn up alfectnig the 
future of the zinc nmmig and smelting industry, and one m which 
Australia and Great Britain are minicdiately cmieerned. It does 
not appear |)robable that .'\inerica will be able to compete in the 
supply of spelter at a reasonable price on the Bnghsh market 
after the war. 

.A new company, kiiowm as the Zinc I’rodiicers' Association 
Proprietary, Limited, has recently been formed to handle all 
zinc concentrates produced within the ('oninionwealth This 
is the largest .iiid most jxiwerful iiiet.il combin.ition m the 
Southern Hemisphere, and one of the most imjiortant in the 
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world.‘ The Commonwealth’s annual output of zinc ores and 
concentrates amounts to 450,000 tons, and the gross value of 
metal is not less than £5,000,000. All the zinc-producing 
companies of Australia are members. The .Association will act 
for all Australian producers of zinc ores who belong to it during 
the next fifty years, on a co-opcnitive basis, the companies under¬ 
taking to have all their smelting done through it. One of the 
fundamental principles is " equality of treatment ” of all 
members, irrespective of the tonnage of output The Common¬ 
wealth Government is represented on the board, thus safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of the general community 

In spite of the Commonwealth Prime Minister’s efforts in 
England, the spelter question has not yet been definitely settled, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, A contract has been 
entered into for a l.irgc su|)])ly of zanc concentrates per annum 
for Great Britain during the continuation of the war, with-the 
option of increasing the quantity. The British Government has 
entered into a definite agreement for a term of ten years to 
take, a minimum of too.ooo tons of .-\ustralian concentrates at 
satisfactory prices. 

As to the rem.iiuder, arrangements have been suggetsted 
whereby Australia will tn-.it locally 40 per cent, of the whole 
of the zinc concentrates jiroduced in the Commoinve.dth. 

The British Government has fillther contracted to take up to 
45,000 tons per annum of spelter and electrolytic zinc produced 
in Australia for a period of ten ye.irs. The ))ost-war require¬ 
ments of France, Belgium and the other .Mlies are being 
considered. 

In order to de.d with some of the zinc concentrates reserved to 
.Australia under the scheme, a comji.iny, c.dled the .Australian 
Electrolytic Zinc Coinp.iuv, has been formed, and will, it is 
hoped, be successful. 

Contracts for power have been ariaiiged with the T.isinanian 
Government : techuic.il e.xperts have been engaged in .America, 
and the company promises to be one of the foremost industrial 
concerns 111 the Commonwealth. Tow.irds securing capital for 
.Australian zinc industries the Imperial Government undertakes 
to adv.ince a substantial sum at the same rate of interest as is 
paid by the Imperial Government, if required, to finance 
Australian zinc works until war restrictions arc removed. The 
^ Chamber of Commerce Journal, March, 1917. 
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Mount Lyell Company is embarking upon a new venture, and 
promises to be a large producer of electrolytic zinc. The enlarge¬ 
ment of the Port Pirie zinc distillery is receiving attention. Zinc 
specialists have been engaged to \indcrtake the modernisation 
of the zinc distilling plants in Australia, and also to install and 
work the electrolytic zinc processes. .\11 the above provisions 
will, however, only permit of the tre.itment of a portion of 
the zinc concentrates which can be piodiiced m Austr.ilia for 
which concentrating plant is .ilreadv in existence. What is to 
become of the balance of the concentrates .iv.iil.ible for smelting 
is uncertain, but Japan has already made oilers for pnichasing 
considerable quantities. 

With regard to the development ol the Hiitidi zinc indiistrv 
there has been much discussion , it li.is been proposed to eiect 
large smelting works in this country iiiidei ('lovermiienl snbsidv. 
in addition to the extension of existing works, with ,i view to 
largely increase the oiitimt and render tins coimtrv less dependent 
on foreign supiilies. .\ special committee has been appointed 
by the Secretary of St.ite for the Colonies .iiid the President of 
the Board of Trade to el.ihorale .1 sdiemo. What is involved 
in this proposition is best seen by leference to the ligiires repre- 
sehting the output and consumption of zinc in the United 
Kingdom under normal conditions h'rom the few available 
statistics it would ajipear th.it the m.iMimim iiroduction of 
spelter in this country in any ye.ir befoie the w.ir w.is approxi¬ 
mately 58,000 English tons, whereas the umsiimiitioii was 
approximately 200,000 tons, the difference between jirodiictioii 
and consumption being 1,42,000 tons. 

The actual production for iqi j w.is 58,2().S tons, of which, as 
previously stated, probably not more th.in ,11,290 tons was 
“primary ” s|ielter, jiroduced direct fiom oies, the b.ilanci' of 
27,008 tons being “ secondary,'' or remcited metal from the 
treatment of by-products, &c. Thus second.iiv zinc forms an 
exceptionally abnormal proportion ol the total British out|)Ut, 

Practically the whole of the primary spelter was produced 
from imported ores, the metal produced from British o’es being 
comparatively insignilicani and probably ,iinounting t.. not mon- 
than 2,500 toils. 

Tlie consumjition of viigiii zinc 111 1915 w.is 20.;,502 tons, ol 
which no less than 145,004 tons was imjxirted. 

The actual consumption of spelter in 1913, alter allowing for 
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imports of zinc wire and sheet, and tliat present m imported 
brass, was 224,000 tons, but even this does not include the zinc 
contained m zinc dust, zinc oxide, lithopone and salts of zinc 
(chloride and sulphate), figures for the imixirt of which are difficult 
to obtain, but the quantities are by no means inconsiderable. 

The im|)oits of drawn and rolled zinc in iqrj were 18,768 tons. 
With regard to tliesi' imports it is ol interest to note that in 
iqij Cieimanv nnpoiled 51 ;,2fi() tons of zinc ore, 57,641 tons of 
speltei and 725 tons ol di.iwn 01 lolled zinc, and e.\[K>rted in the 
same year 44,7,51 Ions, loq.tioti tons, and 21,965 tons of these 
materials respectiri lv It should be noted also that the British 
statistics refer onl\’ to the L'nited Kingdom, and take no account 
of the imports ol crude or inamif.ictured zinc into Canada, 
.Australia, South Africa and India, winch wore large. 

Trom the above figures it will be evident that in order to render 
this (onntiy inde|)endent ol foreign supplies of zinc it will be 
necessary to smelt sufficient oie to ])iodnce annually at least 
140,000 tons more sjielter than has been produced in the past. 

Apart from the ])rovisions that have been made, recently for 
an adeqn.ite sup|)ly of zinc ore for British smelters there is very 
little information available as to what steps ,ire being taken’to 
increase the onlpiit of inet.il in this coimtiy According to the 
latest repoitol the Inspectorol .Alkali Woiks, extensive additions 
were m.ide to legislired zinc woiks in 1916, but no new works 
were added In ipit) the Sni|ihide Coijioration acquired the 
smelting works ol the Ceiitial Zinc Conqiany at Si'aton Carew, 
and in 1917 they inirchascd the snlphniic acid works constructed 
by that com|>any for £52,000. These works utilised the 
sulphurous gases coming from the zme-roastmg furnaces. The 
smelting works are to be doubled, and when this is accom¬ 
plished they .ire expected to be able to treat 50.000 tons of Broken 
Hill concentrates yearlv, eipial to an annual output of zinc of 
about 12,000 tons. This tonnage .imounts to one-half the 
Sulphide Corporation’s outjiiit of zinc concentrates. 

Considerable additions are ,dso being made to the Swansea 
Vale Spelter Works, the largest works in the Swansea district. 
Good progress has been made with the extensions, which, when 
completed, will give an output of 15,000 to 20,000 tons of spelter 
per annum. Extensions are in progress, or completed, in other 
works, and according to ,1 recent estimate when all the new 
[ilant IS erected the total capacity of the British smelting 
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WQrks will be about 78,000 tons ol pnmary spelter, made up as 
follows: ‘ 


Work'' 
Swansea Vale 
English Crown Siu ltci 
V'lvians 
Seaton C.irc\\ 

Dillwyn .. 

Williams I'ostii 
Sundry lesser plant'' 


Lajmcit) 

20,000 English tons 

18,000 

io,ot>o 

lo,oO<> 

S.ooo 

O.ooo 

0 .t)t)t) 


Total 


78,001) iuiglf'li ton>. 


This estimate is liased on the theoietu.il i.ip.ieitv of the 
respective plant extensions when linislied , the .ictnal iirodnc- 
tion would ii.itur.illy he lower .'neouhiift to this estimate 
•the total production of /.ine lioin oies will he ,i|)pro\nnalelv 
50,000 tons more than the pie-w.ii output of virgin metal, or, 
including secondarv /me. .m mcre.ise of neaiK' twice the |)re- 
war annual out|)ut 

To enconiagi' the smelting ol Hiokm Hill concentrates h\- 
British smelters the ('lovennnent, in eonnectioii with the Hiilish- 
Australian scheme', h.is gu.ir.inteed tlii- nnnnimni iniei' ol jj.\ 
for tp'dinary spelter and /.ad lor high-grade speltn 

An agreement has also been reached hetwean the spellei 
producers m this country .ind tin* Ministiy ol Munitions on the 
subject of new works. The inodiuing comp,lines .iie fo be 
allowed to deduct from their excess jirolits the dillerenee between 
the cost of new production during the w.ir and betoie the w,ir , 
they are also to receive fiom the Mimstrv of Munitions a 
" reward ” for extending then woiks, 111 th.il they will be allowed 
to deduct from their excess piolits, helore taxation, 50 per 
cent, of the pre-w.ir cost ol constim tion 

Before the w.ir it w.is agreed b\ piodnieis geiiei.illv th.it it 
did not pay to imiduce perinaiientiv under /'ga pel ton With 
existing methods and ccmditions of production, the cost for 
some time to come must he coiisiderablv mole 

In these circumstances it is coiisideied hy many that the 
margin of profit is not suHicieiit to stimulate ]>iiv,ite enter))rise. 
In this connection it m.iy he permitted to cpiote the opinion of 
Mr. J. C. Monldeii, who has had ,1 wide experience in zinc smelting. 
Compared with the production ol other inet.ils in (oiiimon use, 
he considers " that there is no blanch of the metalhiigical industry 
’ Mining Journal, I.oiicloE, 1917, vol. cxvi, p. ou 
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in which, coiibidcring the difficulties and risks involved, the 
invested capital has been so ill-requited as that of zinc. 
What profits there have been were made largely by the ore 
and mctal-dcaling firms, and those who, in addition to smelting, 
turned out rolled and stamped zinc together with lead and silver 
from complex ores—and possibly also zinc oxide.” That zinc 
smelting can, however, be profitably undertaken, under favour¬ 
able conditions, and by the utilisation of ail the valuable by¬ 
products, with good management and if equipped with labour- 
saving .qipliances, is evident from the fact that the Continental 
zinc-smelting companies have ni recent pre-war days paid divi¬ 
dends of 20 to 25 per cent, and over. Under the conditions 
that obtain in this country it seems obvious that the Government 
must undertake the cost of erecting new works if they want to 
see the position much further advanced, and it is the uncertainty 
of what they arc going to do which makes an estimate of, the 
outlook for home production so much a matter of hypothesis, 
and which jjrevents private capitalists from embarking. The 
problem is obviously a very different one for the Government in 
contrast t<i private enterprise. They have not merely to 
consider the question from the point of view ot the price of 
spelter after the war. Beyond economic factors there is the 
consideration of the public safety in view of possible restric¬ 
tions on the necessary supplies of sulphuric acid and spelter. 

Assuming that the above estimate of increased production is 
substantially correct, it will be evident that something like another 
100,000 tons of metal will be reqnned to bring up the spelter 
production to correspond with the pre-war consumption, and it 
is to supply this extra output that the construction of smelting 
works by the Government has been suggested. The erection of 
smelting works at Avonmouth, capable of producing 24,000 tons 
of zinc per annum from Australian ore, has been proposed, and 
in this connection the firisted City Council recently sanctioned the 
preparation of schemes for extending the accommodation of the 
Royal Edward Dock to meet the traffic incidental to the proposed 
shipment of zinc concentrates from Australia. Negotiations for 
the treatment of further quantities of these concentrates at 
Widnes, and possibly elsewhere, are also in progress. But after 
allowing for the carrying out of the present programme for the 
expansion of the productive capacity of existing works, even in¬ 
cluding the 24,000 tons per annum for the proposed new worksat 
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Avonmouth, it would appear that thepc^sible output will be only 
about one-half the pre-war consumption It is most unfortunate, 
in -the future interests of the zinc industry in this country, and 
in the interests of the metal industries dependent on metallic 
zinc as raw material of first imjxirtance, that the Governiiicnt 
has not, up to the present, taken any steps to begin the erection 
of new zinc-smelting plant. Moreover, it cannot be too strongK 
urged that the provision for increased zinc output so far suggested 
is inadequate to meet the situation, .ind the election ol huge 
works would be one of the greatest factors in suiiplenienting the 
zinc deficiency, and would help to keep the production in our 
own hands and remove our dependency on metal from foreign 
sources. 

In addition to the home output, there is the proposed speltei 
production from Australia, which, as stated above, is to be 
impprted to the extent of 45,000 tons per .innuiii, ,uul which 
would be of great assistance in making the tot.d output .ipproxi- 
inatcly equal to the demand. 

Climatic and labour conditions aie, liowever, .ig.nnst .iny 
large extension of zinc distilling in Austr.ilia, ,ind up to the 
present only the erection of small pl.iiit has been st.iited there, 
and for a long time to come no appreciable tonn.ige ol metal can 
be expected. 

The Government has bought supplies of Broken Hill zinc 
concentrates, and many tons have been sliip])ed to this countiy, 
but theyareof no value to the country until they are turned into 
metal. The erection of works to ellect this with all possible 
speed becomes imperative. It m.iy be well to emph.isise the 
fact that the complete .treatment of these concentrates mvidves 
not only the production of zinc, they are also a potenti.il source 
of sulphuric acid, and of lead and silver, and for economic reasons 
they should be worked to produce all these. The general method 
of treating the concentrates is shown in the ai ( ompanying flow 
sheet, (p. 208.) 

To erect new zinc-smelting plant without proper jirovisioii for 
the utilisation of so valuable a product as the siiljihur would 
undoubtedly be a serious mistake, and would greatly hinder the 
future development of the British zinc industry which is so 
urgently necessary, because it would not only waste a product of 
considerable value to the chemical industries, but would also 
deprive the zinc industry of a source ol profit and increase the 
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difficulty of meeting foreign competition. It is just the fact that 
this ore is a potential source of sulphuric acid whicli renders it 
necessary for the julk of the concentrates to be shipped from 
Australia, where ihe market for acid is limited, to a country like 
Great Britain, with nine times the population of Australia and 
highly developed industries which can absorb the acid. 

Probably one of the most difficult problems in connection with 
the utilisation of the sulphur is to decide on the most suitable 
location of the plant for roasting the ore. The Sw.mso.i district 
is one of the most favourably situated places in the world for 
the production of zinc and is the chief seat ol the British industr>’, 
but it does not follow that the roasting of the ore for acid should 
necessarily be effected at the same ])lace as the smelting of 
the roasted material for the metals. As already ixnnted out, it 
is not uncommon to find the roasting and the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid carried on m one district and the roasted ore 
smelted in another district where economic coiisidcr.i turns render 
this course desirable. In treating the Australian concentrates 
in this country, therefore, it may be found, after ,i due con¬ 
sideration of all the circumstances, to be more suitable to roast 
the ore for acid at some centre connected with the iliemical or 
galvanising industries, and to treat the roasted ore foi zinc and 
its allied metals at Swansea or some other zmc-smelting centre, 
or even to extract the zinc m the same locality .is that in 
which the sulphuric acid is made. 

In adopting this latter course a consuleiable quantity of by¬ 
products from galvaniscrs' works would be available in the 
immediate proximity of the ])rojccted smelting works, and the 
saving in freight alone on tins material would probably be 
considerable. A most imiuirtant clement in favour of a scheme 
for the production of sulphuric acid from the roasting of concen¬ 
trates is the keen interest shown by the leading manufacturers 
of sulphuric acid, who have been longing for an opportunity 
to adopt the Belgian blende roasting system in preference to the 
roasting of pyrites, which have been advancing in jirice con¬ 
siderably of late. 

There is always an increasing demand for sulphuric acid in 
this country, especially for non-arsenical acid, as produced from 
zinc ores. 

The whole question of the treatment of the Broken Hill zinc 
concentrates is, in view of the commercial and military 
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value of zinc, of great importance, and the Government 
authorities have rightly decided that the handling of what is 
undoubtedly a great Imperial asset requires careful consideration. 
At the same time, there seems to be no reason why that con¬ 
sideration should be indefinitely deferred, and why, under proper 
safeguards to retain the control of this asset of the Empire, the 
treatment of the ore for its zinc and other valuable constituents 
should not be proceeded with without further delay, so that the 
country may be relieved of the necessity of importing spelter. 
Tlie shortage of domestic zinc is bound to continue unless works 
are built capable of dealing with the zinc concentrates from 
Broken Hill. The war may yet last a long time, and it will 
scarcely be possible to hold up all trade and development 
questions until peace arrives 

The establishment in this country of a zinc-smelting industry 
on a scale commensurate with its needs is most urgently required. 

There is no reason, if there is a proper application of organising 
.ibility, technical knowledge, perseverance and resourcefulness, 
why success should not be achieved. 

We have in tlie country metallurgists with knowledge and 
e.xpcrience of the very best Continental zinc-smelting plants and 
methods ; we have the raw materials in ample quantity in the 
Empire ; wo have tlic demand for the metal, but we have not yet 
availed ourselves of these. 

As Professor H. C. H. Carpenter ‘ has well said, “ the establish¬ 
ment in this countiy of .i zinc industry on a scale commensurate 
with its needs would be an industrial victory of the first magnitude 
and it would remove a peril in wliich this country was placed 
by the outbreak of war, a jicril which has been all too imperfectly 
realised, and should never be allowed to recur.” 

The urgent need is to make provision tor the reconstruction 
that must follow on the declaration of peace, and in that recon¬ 
struction the development of the zinc industry holds an important 
place. There can be no doubt that further to neglect to respond 
to the urgent demands for a largely augmented output of zinc 
in this country will very seriously interfere with the progress of 
the non-ferrous metal industries, which have hitherto played so 
important a part in the industrial development, not only of this 
country, but of the British Empire, and are destined to be of 
much greater importance in the near future. 

1 Nature , 1916, vol, xcviii, p. 131. 
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Jhe question as to what is going to be the future of the zinc- 
industry in this country is one which has been exercising the 
mind of those who have the welfare of this industry at heart ever 
since the lamentable and dangerous situation at tlie outbreak ol 
war was revealed. One cannot refrain from comparing the long 
delay in dealing with the question of the future development ol 
the British zinc industry with the very expeditious manner in 
which the Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, appointed by the 
Ontario Government in September, 1915, de.dt with the question 
of the nickel industry. Although many countries were visited, 
the Commissioners have, after a lapse of only eighteen months, 
presented their valuable and exliaustive reix)rt, which deals very 
fully with the nickel question, especially in relation to industry 
and trade, and will form a standard work of reference on nickel 
for many years to come. As the result of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, extensive works arc now being erected in 
Ontario for the treatment of the large quantities of ore found in 
the district, which have hitherto been mainly treated in the 
United States. 
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PREFACE 


ALfHOUGii the art of zinc extraction lias been practised in 
this countr}' for more than a century, comparatively little has 
been written relative to its dev'elopment since the publication 
of the classical work of Dr. John Percy, which appeared in 1861. 

It is probably this absence of a special literature dealing with 
the position of the zinc industry in recent years that partly 
accounts for the lack of interest hitherto shown in this branch 
of British metallurgy. 

At the present time, however, the importance of the production 
of zinc and other non-ferrous metal sis, fortunately for this country, 
becoming more generally recognised ; it is, therefore, in the 
highest degree desirable that there should be available treatises 
suitable for the use of those interested in non-ferrous metals, 
whether they are manufacturers, users of metals, scientific 
investigators, or students of metallurgy. 

In this work the author has endeavoured to give a general 
survey of the development of the zinc industry, and its present 
and fiossible future position in relation to the various metal 
industries of this country. 

In its preparation the author has freely availed him¬ 
self of the current literature on the subject. He would more 
particularly express his indebtedness to the papers by J. C. 
.Moulden, on “ Zinc, its Production and Industrial Applications ” 
(Royal Society of Arts, 1916); H. M. Ridge, “ Hie Utilisation 
of the Sulphur Contents of Zinc Ore ” ; and also to the Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, 1915-1916, for useful information on 
the zinc ore resources. 
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Thanks are also due to Mr. Ridge for valuable information , 
and for kindly providing the illustrations of the roasting furnaces, 
and to Dr. F. C. Thompson for preparing the photomicrographs. 

With regard to statistics the figures for the year 1913 have 
been given purposely in preference to those of subsequent years, 
as being more representative of the zinc industry' under normal 
conditions. In many cases later figures arc not procurable, some 
of the belligerent nations having ceased to issue them since 1914. 
Due consideration has, however, been given to the very marked 
influence of the war on the zinc industry. 

.\ bibliography of some of the more important publications 
relating to the subject is appended. 



